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PREFACE 


| have an interest in ecology for quite long time. Over the years I have seen 
that the environmental damage is increasing in my neighbourhood, village, 
agricultural fields, district towns like Sultanpur, cities like Patna and mega 
cities like Delhi where I have lived at different periods of time. Earlier, 
there were many lush green trees (fruit bearing, fuel wood and resin 
providers) and ponds in my village itself, i.e. adequate common property 
resources. But the patch of the village forest is no more. Similarly, all the 
six ponds in the village are almost non-existent due to encroachment. On 
the other hand, there is no new tree plantation there for several decades, 
that is, like the post-modernists we are only ‘deconstructing’ and destructing, 
not reconstructing (for which Gandhiji had emphasised and even in India, 
there used to be Ministry/Department of Rural Reconstruction). Gomati 
river flows through my Gram Panchayat but it has been reduced to a 
ganda nala (dirty drain). Even at Sultanpur and Lucknow, it is reduced to 
a cesspool. The situation of Ganga and Yamuna (and other rivers) is no 
better. Further, we have been constructing large dams on various rivers 
ignoring the ‘critical life issues’ of the local people in the name of 
development wherein anything ‘concrete, grand and visible’ is justified by 
the elites and experts in one way or other, forgetting that the local people 
have their time-tested experienced indigenous knowledge against such 
concrete, grand and visible structures. Actually, the main issue is who gets 
what in such a dominant model of development — whose development and 
at whose cost? Whose views ultimately count in development? Is there an 
alternative development paradigm possible where the local people with 
indigenous knowledge critically participate and share in different stages/ 
processes of real social development? 


This book is basically borne out of my research work at the 
University of Manchester (UK) that has been updated. However, I have 
used my experiences also in different ways. This book would not have 
been ready without the cooperation of many important persons directly or 


indirectly. Amongst them Dr. Philip Woodhouse, Professor Yogendra Singh, 
Prof. K. L. Sharma, Prof. Avijit Pathak, Prof. David Hulme, Dr. Stephen. 
C. Young, Devendra Mishra, D. N. Tripathi, K. K. Mishra, H. C. Sharma, 
Anant Kumar Singh, Francoise Sullivan and Peter O’ Brien deserve sincere 
thanks for their genuine motivation and encouragement from time to time. 
At this moment I also remember my two friends (late) Surendra Sharma 
and (late) Rajendra Shukla as well as my parents who would have been 
happy seeing my work. Further I owe a lot to the leaders and activists of 
various ecological movements who have sacrificed for such a great cause 
over a long struggle in their everyday life. 


I express my thanks to my sister, wife and children. I also thank all 
of my other well-wishers in the fields of literature, sociology and social 
action who have time and again helped me in various ways. Last, but not 
the least, I sincerely thank Publications Division, Ministry of Information 
and Broadcasting, Government of India, for its commitment and cooperation 
in bringing out this book. 


- Subhash Sharma 
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O Mother Earth! 

In our day-to-day life 
While standing, sitting or moving 
Bless us with such demeanour 
Which should never hurt you 
in any manner. 


-Atharvaveda, Prithivi Sukta | 128 || 


To plant a tree is equal to have the best son. 
-Matsya Purana 


No animal without fodder, no manure without animal, no crop 
without manure 


-An ancient Tamil Proverb 


The tree never eats its fruits/river never drinks its water/only 
for the sake of others/are born the saints on earth. 
-A Hindi couplet 


Lord Brahma resides in the roots of a banyan tree; Lord Vishnu 
resides in its middle part, Lord Shiva resides in its upper part— 
_ thus the banyan tree is the resort of all the gods. 

-Skanda Purana 


1 
TEXT AND CONTEXT 


Kus has been facing serious threats from different quarters in different 
parts of the world and in the name of development, enough damage 
has already been done to it. However, in reaction, there have been various 
kinds of protests by people at the grassroots level. Similarly at the global 
level several environmental non-governmental organisations (NGOs) have 
taken up significant ecological issues like pollution, bio-diversity, climate 
change, the hole in the Ozone layer, animal rights and wildlife and biosphere 
conservation. Various international agencies like the United Nations, the 
United Nations Conference on Environment and Development and the United 
Nations Development Programme have from time to time organised several 
conventions and conferences in order to deliberate upon environmental issues 
and generate awareness amongst both the people as well as national 
governments. In addition, various national governments and their provincial 
counterparts have also realised these, and other problems, and have opened 
full-fledged Ministries or Departments. In the arena of the academics, too, 
new centres, institutes and departments have been opened to study 
environmental issues and concerns in greater range and depth. As the 
disastrous environmental consequences have been realised the most in the 
third world, though in different ways rather than the western apprehensions, 
environmental issues are no more a western fad only for the elite. Hence, 
the attempt in this book is to study the six major ecological movements in 
the third world. These are: Chipko Movement (India), Silent Valley Movement 
(India), Narmada Bachao Movement (India), Anto-Chico Dam Movement 
(The Phillippines), Sarawak Movement (Malaysia) and Amazonia Rubber 
Tappers’ Movement (Brazil). 


Ecological problems have been increasing over the years in both 
developed and developing countries, albeit their character has been different 
in the first and third world countries.Correspondingly, various individuals 
and organisations, especially, NGOs and community-based organisations 
(CBOs), have not only become conscious of the major ecological issues, 
but they have also challenged those responsible for the poor state of affairs 
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a | including industrialists/contractors/ 
aay s ” ) "traders as exploiters of natural 
| 7 .) . resources and the state power that 
és — 7. gives them direct or indirect 
re support. In the 1980s, 1990s and 
te | ' in the first decade of twentieth 
century, ecological issues and the 
role of ecological movements 
gained more prominence and 
momenturn because of a number 
of factors: First, in the 1980s and 
early 1990s some _ major 
ecologically disastrous events took 
place, which had _= global 
consequences. There was the 
Bhopal gas tragedy in 1984 
(dangerous gas leakage killing 
sixteen thousand persons and 
injuring more persons in India), the 
nuclear disaster at Chernobyl in April 1986 (killing thousands of persons in 
the former USSR), the Alaskan oil spill from the Exxon Valdez tanker in 
March 1989 and the Gulf War in the early 1990s killing thousands of fauna 
species, especially birds, due to spilling and burning of oil wells. 
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Agony and anger: A Bhopal gas victim's 


protest 


Second, the cold war ended with the removal of the Berlin Wall in 
1989. It was realised that ecological problems were posing a deeper and 
more effective challenge to the capitalist system. It became clear that if the 
current direction of the economy is not changed, if the economic crisis and 
ecological crisis are played one against the other, with employer complaining 
of productivity losses and working class’ fear of disappearing jobs, the road 
may be opened to the anti-social and authoritarian solution advocated by 
extreme right-wing parties (Deleage and Saul, 1997). Actually on the one 
hand, over-exploitation of natural resources was due to the profit motive of 
the industrialists and, on the other, it led to the ecological crises like 
deforestation leading to draught and lower water table. 


Third, the most celebrated formal global ecological action in the form 
of the Earth Summit at Rio in 1992, manifested two trends: North-South 
conflict of interest in that while the North was interested in climate change, 
bio-diversity, ‘sustainable development’ (implying that development and 
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ecological protection can go together, and ultimately development is to prevail 
upon the environment) it called for a ‘global ecology’. The South, on the 
other hand, wanted to focus on over-consumption patterns in the North, 
more agricultural production in the South, better prices for their export 
agricultural goods and more industrialisation—in short, ‘right to development’. 
This North-South divide was manifested in Rio. It was seen by most of the 
countries in the North as a saviour of humanity inaugurating 
‘environmentalism as the highest state of developmentalism’ (Sachs, 1993), 
while most of the South—both Southern governments and Southern NGOs, 
though for different reasons-saw in it ‘the emergence of new imperialism, 
of new conditionalities, and of new obstacles to the alleviation of poverty 
and oppression’ (Banuri, 1993) At the same time, however, there was another 
conflict between government and southern voluntary agencies (rather 
grassroots movements). That is, while the governments were interested in 
the ‘management’ or enclosure of the commons either through state or 
market interventions to prevent ecological degradation, voluntary agencies 
(especially the grassroots movements) were concerned with agrarian 
reforms, local control over local resources, power to veto development, and 
effective participation in the decision-making process concerning their 
livelihoods: ‘For them (grassroots groups) the question is not how their 
environment should be managed-they have the experience of the past as 
their guide-but who will manage their environment and in whose interest. 


ili: 


A dark morning after the disaster: Victims of Bhopal Gas Tragedy 
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They reject UNCED’s rhetoric of a world where all humanity is united by a 
common interest in survival, and instead they ask, “‘whose common future is 
to be sustained through the conventions and deals cut at UNCED?” Their 
struggle is not to win greater power for the market or the state, but to 
reinstate the community as the ultimate source of authority-in effect to 
reclaim the commons’ (Hildyard, 1993, 23-24). Thus the Southern NGOs, 
CBOs and also the people rejected the established definition of ‘development’ 
(as unrestricted economic growth or mass production for profit) because 
such ‘development stinks, pollutes and poisons’ (Esteva and Prakash, 1998). 
For the southern NGOs, globalising rainforest issues would imply ignoring 
of the interests and rights (to access to forests) of the local people. Moreover, 
in the past, North’s initiatives like ‘debt-for-nature-swaps’ or special reserves 
for plants and people had ignored local people’s right to access to forests 
(Peluso, 1993). Therefore, for the NGOs in the South like the Centre for 
Science and Environment, New Delhi or the World Rainforest Movement, 
Malaysia, the focus has been both on additional resource transfer under a 
new aid relationship and the transformation of domestic governance into a 
decentralised and participatory governance. 


Fourth, in the last two decades of the twentieth century as well as in 
the first decade of twenty first century, the problem of food security took a 
serious turn. Though the green revolution brought minimum food security at 
least at the national level, say in India, it could not guarantee food security at 
the family level due to following reasons: first, the cost of inputs were too 
high for small and marginal farmers to be able to afford them; second, the 
illiteracy of the rural masses to a large extent prevented them from using a 
right dose of chemical fertilisers, water, pesticides and insecticides at 
appropriate times; third, the extension work on the part of the government 
failed to generate mass awareness about the dangers of excessive use of 
fertilisers, pesticides and insecticides etc., thus resulting in health hazards 
on the one hand and loss of indigenous organic and bio-manures on the 
other; fourth, many indigenous varieties of seeds were lost due to over- 
dependence on the so-called High Yielding Varieties (HY V) of seeds which 
were falsely declared to be disease-free; finally, this so-called modern 
agriculture abused the underground water to such a large extent that the 
water table has gone down in the agriculturally ‘advanced’ areas, i.e. Punjab, 
Haryana and westerns U.P. very dramatically. Such a paradigm of 
‘development’ has neither been need-based and equity-oriented nor 
ecologically sustainable. Instead such an agrarian development paradigm 
has caused the degradation of natural resources like water, land and forest. 
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Finally, occurrence of Tsunami in South and South-east Asia in 
December 2004 resulted in the killings of several millions of people and 
fauna. This also established the fact that natural disasters do not have national 
boundaries, hence their solution also requires trans-national efforts. 


Now it is also being realised in different fora that ‘catching up’ with 
the western paradigm of development has not worked and would not work 
in the future also in the interests of the developing nations. As a matter of 
fact, the west has destroyed its natural resources as well as those in the 
third world under colonialism in the name of modernisation in the past and in 
the name of globalisation, liberalisation and privatisation in the present age. 
Therefore, the third world is not only to question but also to liberate itself 
from the shackles of neo-colonialism and choose its own path of sustainability 
in general and of agricultural sustainability in particular (instead of the so- 
called ‘sustainable development’ which is an euphemism for the western 
pattern of capitalistic development) in the interests of the people, especially 
the subaltern. 


Consequently, the affected people have resisted these avoidable patterns 
and trends in various ways. All these developments and facts make the 
study of ecological movements more interesting and topical in the twenty- 
first century. 


The following points highlight the rationale of undertaking this study: 
Though a few studies have been done on the ecological movements in the 
third world, they are either inconclusive or contradictory. Some of them 
have also put forth opposite points of view on some of the most important 
ecological movements (especially Chipko and Narmada) on the point: who 
leads and participates, men or women, insiders or outsiders, class or 
community? For instance, the eco-feminist Shiva (1989) talks of the Chipko 
movement more as a feminist movement led by women, while Agarwal and 
Narain (1982, 1985), Bandyopadhya (1992), Gadgil and Guha (1995) contest 
this proposition. Similarly, while Kothari (1993) anlyses new social 
movements, including ecological ones, in terms of masses and communities, 
Bandyopadhyaya (1992) does the same in terms of classes. 


Second, a comparative detailed study of ecological movements in the 
third world has not been attempted as yet. While Sethi (1993) or Akula 
(1995) or Gadgil and Guha (1995) talk of ecological movements only in 
India, Hurst (1990) studied ecological movements only in South-East Asian 
countries (that, too, as case studies for rainforest politics) and Hecht and 
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Cockburn (1990) discuss the defenders of Amazon (Brazil) only. On the 
other hand, Kothari (1993) and Wignaraja (1993) have made only generalistic 
observations in the context of new social movement in the South. 


Third, four countries (India, Malaysia, The Philippines and Brazil) have 
been chosen in this book because the ecological movements have been 
relatively strong in these countries; no matter whether they succeeded or 
failed, they have had widespread impact and some of them like Chipko, 
Narmada, Amazonia and Saravak have also had an international impact. 
Some of these movements were either caused by the industrialism of the 
developed industrial countries (e.g. the Sarawak deforestation due to a 
massive logging for exports to Japan and other developed countries) or by 
multinational corporations’ investments in cattle ranching (in Amazonia, 
Brazil), or by multilateral financial istitutions like the World Bank financing a 
particular type of development based on large dams (financing of the Sardar 
Sarovar Project, a dam on the Narmada river in India, and the World Bank 
giving preliminary approval to the Chico dam in The Philippines). 


This book addresse the following major question: 


(a) What are the major ecological issues for which people in the 
third world have been and are protesting? 


(b) Who protests? Or who leads, participates and supports the 
ecological movements in the third world? 


A US National Oceanic and Atmospheric Facility in Ansiten@ 
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(c) What are the means and ends of the ecological movements in 
the third world? 


(d) Is the organisation of a movement more important or its contents 
and goals are of greater importance? 


(e) Do the protesting people haye any vision of alternative . 
development? 


(f) What have these ecological movements achieved? Have they 
moved to other regions, segments or issues? 


(g) What is the role of the state in these movement? 


(h) What are the salient featurs of ecological movements in the 
North? 


When the question of research methodology arises in any study in any 
discipline of social sciences, the school of positivism led by pioneer sociologists 
like Auguste Comte and Emile Durkheim comes to our minds immediately. 
Positivism wants to study social facts—statements about reality—as ‘things’ 
in an objective manner just like natural sciences study natural phenomena 
scientifically. That is to-say, the researcher has to be value-neutral while 
studying a social problem by discarding his or her subjectivity, values, choices 
and preferences, biases and prejudices, presumptions and pre-occupations, 
likes and dislikes. To the positivists, there exists a unified tangible reality 
‘out there’ to be seen empirically and only then should it be believed by the 
detached observer. The said facts should be recorded dispassionately, 
compared and analysed, and some kind of co-relationship between different 
facts should be established in order to arrive at some concrete conclusions 
between the cause and effect among them. Such ‘abstracted empiricists’ 
emphasise so much on ‘the scientific method’ that they forget the social 
problem which they propose to study rigorously. Consequently, their 
methodology determines the nature of the problem. That is, the tool dictates 
the terms to the technician! 


Positivist position has not been taken in this study because it is not possible 
for any researcher to be absolutely value-neutral. There are various reasons 
for this: First, the very selection of a research agenda and the framing of 
research questions contain elements of one’s values and presumptions. 
Second, how the research proceeds in the light of the theoretical formulation 
also has some kind of ideological disposition as every social theory is based 
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on certain premises, and ignores some others for building an argument. 
Knowledge is after all ‘socially constructed’ and historically contextualised. 
Hence the potential value of theory— that goes beyond mere facts—depends 
to a large extent on who uses it and in which context it is used. Third, the 
research techniques applied also limit the data in one or the other way. For 
instance, participant observation in a particular community for a long time 
has a different quality and quantity of data than the sampling or interview 
techniques. Thus theory, method and data are inter-linked and have an 
effective bearing on the study done. 


Therefore, this book attempts a critical analysis of six ecological 
movements in the third world. It points out their merits and demerits and 
strengths and weaknesses by consciously trying to limit the author’s 
preferences as far as possible. In addition, the problem has been seen as a 
process involving dynamics and dialectics of social reality in a complex 
manner. In this context, going beyond the view of watertight specialised 
disciplines of social sciences, I prefer an inter-disciplinary approach for 
studying the proposed problem in its all facets. 


Research methodology of this book covers two dimensions; first, how 
this study is done and second, what hypotheses are tested. The ‘how’ aspect 
of any study depends on the following methodological factors: micro or 
macro level; empirical or analytical method; single country or cross-country, 


spatial context; time-series; temporal context; nature of issue and number 
of issues involved. 


A research domain may be at the micro level (say, a village or a 
neighbourhood), or at the meso level (say, a district or a sub-district) or the 
macro level (say, a nation or a region comprising a few nations or the whole 
world). This study has not been carried out at the micro or meso levels 
because the required secondary data are not available and there were time 
and resource constraints to conduct the fieldwork empirically. If, at the 
macro level, a single country would have been chosen, it might not have 
provided much insight in terms of its relevance for other countries. If whole 
world would have been chosen, it would have provided different and 
contrasting pictures of ecological movements (especially between those in 
the North and South, and even between those in America and Europe) to 


reach any generalised conclusions (Kothari 1993; Wignaraja 1993; Yearley 
1994), 


This study is by and large based on secondary data. Applying literature 
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review technique, relevant data published in various journals, books and 
newspapers, have been gathered. These data are analysed by applying the 
multi-dimensional critical disempowerment approach making the study more 
analytical than empirical. This may be considered a limitation of the study 
because empirical data have not been collected by applying various research 
techniques like participant observation, household survey, sampling, 
questionnaire, interview, or participatory rural appraisal(PRA). While this 
methodology does not allow for an in-depth study of each movement, the 
study of the six movements allows us to grasp their commonalities and 


differences in terms of genesis, formation and consolidation, strategies and 
outcomes. 


As far as the time-series or periodicity of movements is concerned, 
the study covers different periods from the 1970s to 1990s. While the time 
span of the Chipko movement spread from the early 1970s to the mid-1980s 
(though it still continues in broader sense in a different way in Uttarakhand), 
the Silent Valley movement had a time span from the mid-1970s to the early 
1980s, the Save Narmada movement started in the late 1980s and is still 
continuing, the Anti-Chico movement began in the early 1970s and lasted till 
the mid-1980s, the Sarawak movement began in the 1980s and 1s still 
continuing, and the Amazonia Rubber Tappers’ movement began in the mid- 
1970s and lasted till the 1980s. 


These movements also vary in terms of the nature and the number of 
issues involved. Here both single-issue and multiple-issue movements are 
covered. The nature of issues involved is of three types: non-human nature 
conservation (Silent Valley movement, Kerala), deforestation (Chipko, 
Sarawak and Amazonia) and dam construction (Chico and Narmada dams). 


Here we attempt to fest following hysotheses: 
@ Ecological movements emerge spontaneously. 


© Ecological movements in the third world mainly focus on ‘critical life 
issues’ of livelihood, culture, spirituality and morality. 


@ The subaltern groups are in the forefront of ecological movements in 
the third world. 


© The ultimate goal of the protesting people is to change the existing state 
hegemony and dominance, and create an egalitarian and autonomous 
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space in civil society by pursuing the ethics of diversity of nature and 
culture and an alternative indigenous paradigm of development. 


e The state is neutral regarding ecological issues raised by the protesting 
people. 


e Political parties are averse to ecological movements. 


Chapter 2 discusses the historical background of ecological thought at 
the international level since much of the ecological thought grew and got 
prominence in the North. In Chapter 3, the ecological movements and their 
theory and practice are dealt with critically. After discussing the theorising 
of the movements and the characteristics of the ecological movements in 
the North, a multi-dimensional critical disempowerment approach to analyse 
these movements is formulated. Two key concepts of ‘total justice’ and 
‘critical disempowerment’ are used for this purpose. This is so because 
social movements are basically against the state and the upper class so that 
they may carve out more space for the marginalised subaltern groups, on 
the one hand, and there is also a positive alternative vision of development 
paradigm (manifest or latent) with sustainability, equity and justice, 
decentralisation and participation-a bottom-up approach, on the other. Without 
succumbing to reductionism, I highlight both tensions and ‘critical linkages’ 
between various dichotomies like universalism-particularism, uniformity- 
diversity, class-community, nature-culture, modernity-tradition, subject-object, 
science-ethics, and text-context. The focus of Chapter 4 is on why people 
protest. It discusses the genesis, formation and consolidation of the six 
ecological movements. Chapter 5 gives an analysis of the ecological 
movements in the third world in terms of their context, composition, causes, 
goals, mobilisation process, control and outcomes. The last chapter discusses 
the critique of mainstream development and whether these movements have 
any vision of the alternative development paradigm; further, this chapter 
also highlights important policy implications emerging from such movements. 


2 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND OF 
ECOLOGICAL THOUGHT 


| ain terms used in the book are: ecology, protest, movement, third 


world and civil society. We try to define thers terms in propur 
perspective. 


Ecology 


Ecology is not environmentalism. Neo-classical environmental economists 
(Pearce et al. 1992) talk of ‘natural capital’ as a resource (like financial, 
human and technical capital) in economic development. Similarly, the 
Brundtland Commission (WCED, 1987) and the UN Conference in Rio 
(Earth Summit) in 1992, too, talked of ‘developmental and environmental 
needs of present and future generations.’ 


However, ecology encompasses the entire interdependent systems of 
human population, sentient (animal and plant species), non-sentient (rocks) 
and cultures (Fox, 1989). The term ‘ecology’ was used for the first time by 
a German biologist Ernst Haeckel in 1866, connoting ‘the science of the 
relations of living organisms to the external world, their habitat, customs, 
energies parasites, etc.’ (cited in Guha, 1995, 2). However, it became popular 
only in the 1930s. The term is derived from two Greek words ‘oikos’ (house) 
and ‘logos’ (understanding). Thus ecology gives us a means to understand 
the entire planet (Porritt, 1984). In his book, Nature’s Economy, D. Worster 
(1991, cited in Wall, 1994) sees two different traditions in the science of 
ecology: the Arcadian and the Imperialist traditions. An imperialist ecologist 
uses the subject to discover better ways of ‘managing’ nature for human 
benefit, while an Arcadian takes the ‘deep ecology’ approach of giving non- 
human life independent ethical status. Further while an imperialist seeks to 
exploit, an Arcadian seeks to live in harmony. And unlike an imperialist, an 
Arcadian rejects unrestrained economic growth and argues that nature knows 
of no infinite expansion and can not cope with ever increasing human 
demands upon it. Therefore, the scope of ecology has broadened to a large 
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extent to cover not only the inter-relationships of different species, but also 
the politics of ecology, sociology and economics of the environment. In this 
book it is used in a wider sense and with a radical perspective of a reciprocal 
relationship between humankind and nature. As Merchant correctly says, 
radical ecology, “seeks a new ethic of nurture of nature and the nurture of 
people. It empowers people to make changes in the world consistent with a 
new social vision and a new ethic” (Merchant, 1992,1). 


Protest 


The term ‘protest’ connotes some sort of ‘resistance’ against the perceived 
exploitation, deprivation or denial of access to some assets, facilities or 
rights, and it has some collective support. But, it is not limited to the ‘token 
resistance’ of everyday life, as Scott (1986) suggests. Instead it is more 
active, vocal and direct, and encompasses ‘real resistance’. According to 
Scott ‘token resistance’ is unorganised, unsystematic and individualistic; is 
opportunistic or self-indulgent; has no revolutionary consequences; and 
implies an accommodation with the system of domination. On the other 
hand, ‘real resistance’ is organised, systematic and cooperative; principled 
or selfless; has revolutionary consequences, ideas or intentions that negate 
the basis of domination itself (Scott, 1986, 24). However, it is clarified that a 
collective protest may have the characteristics of a token resistance in the 
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initial stage (after all, an idea may come to the mind of a particular person at 
first, as many people do not think alike at the same time!), but if it remains 
so, it will not last long. Thus token resistance may convert into real resistance 
over a period of time. Then a protest may become a movement. 


Movement 


Different sociologists have defined a social movement differently as a 
‘collective behaviour’, a ‘process of social and political revolution’, ‘isolated 
social phenomenon’, epiphinomenal expression of deeper structural strain 
in the social system’, mobilising for political purposes’, ‘social action 
conditioned by the actors’ own “frames of reference” in consonant interaction 
with the social environment or context’ (Eyerman and Jamison, 1991). Tarrow 
defines movements as ‘collective challenges by people with common 
purposes and solidarity in sustained interaction with elites, opponents and 
authorities’ (Tarrow, 1994, 33-4), Zald and McCarthy (1987) emphasise the 
‘organisation’ aspect, Parsons (cited in Eyerman and Jamison 1991) focuses 
on ‘structural strains’ while the Marxists stress on ‘structural change’. The 
proponents of the,:cognitive praxis’ approach conceive of a movement as a 
‘collective creation’ or a ‘knowledge-producer’ and, not as an organisation. 
“A social movement is not an organisation of one special interest group. It is 
more like a cognitive territory, a new conceptual space that is filled by a 
dynamic interaction between different groups and organizations. It is through 
tensions between different organizations over defining and acting in that 
conceptual space that the (temporary) idenity of a social movement is 
formed” (Eyerman and Jamison, 1991, 55). To them, cognitive praxis is the 
‘core activity’ of a movement and only those movements ‘which redefine 
history, which carry the historical “projects” that have normally been attributed 
to social classes’ are significant movements (ibid, 56). 


But knowledge-production can not be accepted as the single 
characteristic of a movement since there may be a politically significant 
movement with little cognitive praxis (the moral majority, nationalism) or 
there may be abortive instances of cognitive praxis (assorted utopias, 
eugenics, (Yearley, 1994). That is, though there is a strong association 
between social movements and cognitive innovation, it is not a defining 
characteristic. What then is a more fundamental feature of a movement? 
Actually, a movement is born when there exists some sort of tension, conflict 
or contradiction between two groups, sub-systems or between group(s) and 
sub-system(s). A social movement emerges due to the structural 
incongruence of perceptions and values between two segments of a society. 
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The protesters challenge the existing mode of living, in totality or in part, and 
want to replace it by their new mode. As Bahro puts it more aptly: ‘When 
the forms of old culture are dying, the new culture is created by a few 
people who are not afraid to be insecure’ (cited in Porritt, 1984, v). This is 
also admitted by Eyerman and Jamison: “Not every social problem, however, 
generates a social movement; only those that strike a fundamental chord, 
that touch basic tension in a society, have the potential for generating a 
social movement” (Eyerman and Jamison, 1991, 56). 


An important question arises in this context: Is a movement a mere 
accident or mob behaviour? The answer to this is no, because mob behaviour 
is not a sustained collective action. To quote Touraine, “Social movements 
are neither accidents nor factors of change. They are the collective actions 
at the highest level of the great cultural orientations” (of a society) 
(Touraine, 1981, 26, emphasis added). 


Tarrow (1994) mentions three features of a movement: challenging 
the authorities, creating uncertainty for the authorities, and creating solidarity 
among its members. 


A movement can be said to have the following salient features: 


a) Itis not simply an outburst by a mob of people which is sudden, 
spontaneous and temporary. It is rather an organized protest 
to challenge the political order; 


b) It has certain goals or ends and to achieve these it uses certain 
means and methods, strategies and tactics by which it convinces 
and mobilises the people to accept its views and joins it; 


c) It is less formally organised than the hierachical and rigid 
political parties; it is more horizontal and flexible, and it may 
or may not be supported by political parties; 


d) It is not a one-time phenomenon, but a long-term process 


wherein it learns from its failures and successes and changes 
its course of action accordingly; 


€) Its basic premise is to bring change either in the system 
(functional) or of the system (structural); 


f) It often tends to construct its own language and knowledge 
systems (idioms and meanings) and paradigms of development, 
parallel to the established systems which it challenges. 
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Third World 


French economic demographer Alfred Sauvy coined the term ‘Third World’ 
in 1952, connoting some common features in the historical experiences of 
the peoples of Africa, Asia, Latin America and the Middle East. He focused 
on the exclusion and aspiration (revolutionary potential) of the third world: 
‘the Third World, like the Third Estate (class of commoners), has been 
ignored and despised and it too wants to be something’ (cited in Hadjor, 
1992, 3). The term ‘third world’ symbolises some commonalities in economic, 
political, cultural and ecological terms. For instance, most of the countries in 
the third world are former colonies; most of them have agriculture-based 
economies; most of them face adverse terms of trade vis-a-vis the developed 
industrialised countries, and also as receivers of aid and victims of debt; 
most of them have common ecological problems like desertification, 
deforestation, soil degradation and salinisation. Though after the collapse of 
USSR and socialist block of East Europe, which was considered as second 
world, one may object to the use of the term third world, yet in spirit and 
substance the developing countries of Asia, Africa and Latin America continue 
to have commonatities vis-a-vis the developed America and western Europe 
as the first world and the transition economies of East Europe as the second 
world. 


Civil Society 


Political philosopher Hegel conceived civil society as a sphere or a ‘moment’ 
of political order wherein free association takes place between people. Civil 
society is thus an arena of specific needs, the private interests of individuals, 
and divisiveness within which citizens can join to realise collective goals. In 
Hegelian terminology, it allows for the realisation of ethical life in contrast to 
the abstract morality available in civil society (Wapner, 1996). 


In civil society, citizens pursue ‘great aims in common’, to use Alex de 
Tocqueville’s terms (2002). Unlike Hegel, Gramsci, who differentiated 
between civil society and ‘political society’ (state) (Hoare and Smith, 1996), 
thinks that the state may try to influence and even encroach upon the arena 
of civil society in order to expand and consolidate its power. For instance, at 
times state and civil society become indistinguishable as schools, universities, 
councils, churches and even activist groups are regulated, monitored or run 
by the state itself. However, to both Hegel and Gramsci, civil society is not 
the state. 


What then is the arena of civil society? Hegel makes two points in this 
regard: first, civil society exists above the family and below the state; second, 
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civil society includes economic relations. Gramsci introduced a three domain 
model that differentiated civil society from both the state and the economy. 
The position taken in this book in this context is: civil society exists above 
the family and below the state because the family is a relatively closed and 
exclusive unit whereas the nature of civil society is open and inclusive. 
Secondly, civil society does not include the economic relations of the market 
that stands for competition and profit. Thus there is a triangular relationship 
between the state, civil society and the market wherein the main feature is 
coercion, freedom and competition respectively. 


Ecological Thought 


Over the years, the ecological thought has developed in different ways in 
different schools. It is not possible to deal with all of these schools here. 
Hence the key dimensions of ecological thought are discussed below. Various 
thinkers, with different perspectives and focus on different aspects of ecology, 
have classified ecological thought differently (table 1): 


Table 1: Classification of Ecological Thought 


1976 | T.O’ Riordan 


depth of eco- 
problem ecology 
mode of ecocentric (bioethic or 
environmentalism | Gaianism, & Communalism 
or self-reliant community), 
technocentric (accommo- 


deep ecology, shallow 


dation & intervention) 
1980 | J. Rodman theme of crisis participation, survival, 
Ce 
1984 | J. | order-change conservationists, 


centrists/ reformists, 
radical- libertarian 
ecological/scientific, anti- 
establishment environ- 
mentalism 


sustainabilitiy 


stream of resource conservation, 
environmentalism | human welfare ecology, 
preservationism, animal 
liberation, egocentrism 


1992 | R. Eckersley 
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1992 | C.Merchant ethics egocentric (self-interest, 
religicus), homocentric 
(utilitarian, religious), 
ecocentric (eco-scientific, 
eco-religious) 


1993 | I. Scoones & | knowledge system| ‘transfer of technology’ 

J. Thompson (modernisation), ‘farmer 
first’ (populism), ‘beyond 
farmer first’ 


1996 | P. Wapner institutionalisation | statism, supra-statism, sub- 
statism 


1996 | D. Pepper 


nature of change | radical (red-green, green- 


green), reformist 


Instead of discussing all these classifications, our focus is on four important 
dimensions of ecological thought: theme of crisis, institutionalisation, 
sustainability; and knowledge system. The ‘theme of crisis’ takes into account 
the humanity-nature relationship with a view of its historical evolution since 
1960’s, especially in the arena of civil society. The ‘institutionalisation’ 
dimension takes into account the aspect of ecological management by formal 
institutionalised structures at local, national or international levels. The 
‘sustainability’ dimension highlights a new concept of development, and the 
‘knowledge system’ highlights indigenous versus modern technology. These 
are the key dimensions in current ecology. What should be clarified here is 
that many classifications are very close and often overlap; e.g., radical , 
radical-libertarian, ecocentric, sub-statism, deep ecology, anti-establishment, 
‘farmer first’, ‘beyond farmer first’ and emancipation strands on the one 
hand and reformist, supra-statist, ego centrist, conservationist, resource 
conservation, crisis of participation, shallow ecology, eco-scientific, ‘transfer 
of technology’, and techno-centric strands on the other. 


In brief, while radical ecologists (both ‘red-green’ Marxists and ‘green- 
green’ ecocentrists, to use Pepper’s terms) want “to go back to the roots of 
the society and change it fundamentally in some ways, and quite rapidly”, 
the reformists accept the present system ‘but it must be revised—in the 
direction of either less or more interference in and management of the economy 
gradually and through parliamentary democracy’ (Pepper, 1996, 42). 
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Theme of Crisis Dimension 

Genuine concern for the ecology, especially at the macro level, started in 
the early 1960s. Since then, it has covered a lot of issues, regions and 
disciplines. However, the three decades of the 1960s. 1970s and 1980s had 
different themes of crisis, hence there were three different schools of 
ecological thought: ‘participation’ in the 1960s, ‘survival’ in the 1970s and 
‘emancipation’ in the 1980s (Rodman, 1980; Eckersley, 1992). But this 
periodisation is not watertight. i.e., some characteristics of goal-orientation 
may overlap in the different periods. Let us discuss the salient features of 
these themes of crisis in some detail. 


1960s: Crisis of Participation 


Concern for the ecology emerged, especially in Europe and North America, 
due to excessive use of pesticides, installation of nuclear power plants, toxic 
waste dumps, air, water and noise pollution in urban-industrial centers in the 
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The Silent Spring: Because the birds are not chirping 


(Rachel Carson, the author and the book(inset) 
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1960s. For instance, as early as 1962, Bookchin, a Green anarchist, published 
Our Synthetic Environment (under the pseudonym Lewis Herber). This 
book, as Cohen (1984) rightly points out, was a massive critique of the 
incidental effects of modern technology, polluted air, food with pesticide 
residues, contaminated water not fit to drink, milk contaminated by Strontium 
90, and intolerable conditions in cities due to dust and dirt. After six months, 
Carson published an international bestseller The Silent Spring (1962), which 
brought the discovery of ‘ecological interconnectedness’ to public attention. 
Carson contended that due to excessive use of chemical fertilisers, several 
species including birds had died and birds did not chirp even in the spring 
season, hence a ‘silent spring’! It is believed that it inspired the launching of 
the ecological movement in the North. 


Consequently, in many countries of the North, especially in the US, 
new environmental laws were enacted in the late 1960s. Further inter- 
disciplinary environmental studies in higher educational institutions were 
also developed. In addition, the 1960s also saw a revision of the socialist 
theory by the rise of the New Left; Marcuse’s One Dimensional Man 
(1964) and Habermas’s Toward A Rational Theory: Student Protest, 
Science and Politics (1971) played a major role in highlighting the problems 
of industrial society due to ‘instrumental’ or technocratic rationality. Thus 
the New Left’s agenda was widened to include life-styles, technology, and 
exploitation of nature. The ‘counter-culture’ and “‘back-to-nature’ movements 
of the 1960s absorbed these ideas, and this agenda was defended by Murrary 
Bookchin, Theodore Roszak (Person/Planet, 1979), and Charles Reich 
(The Greening of America,1971). Earlier, the traditional Left found 
environmental reforms resulting into higher prices (due to adding of cost of 
pollution), and unemployment (due to closure of some polluting industries), 
hence they accused these environmental protests, led by a new middle class, 
as elitist in character (Eckersley, 1992). Many of the issues raised by the 
New Left are still relevant in emancipatory or Green theorising, e.g., the 
issue of grassroots participation and distributive justice are two of the four 
main pillars of the Green agenda (the other two are ecology and non- 
violence). However, the fact remains that except Roszak, and to some extent 
Marcuse and Bookchin, most of these early thinkers were anthropocentric 
(human-centred) in their focus. The agenda of the New Left was, to use 
Katsiaficas’s words ‘the decentralisation and self-management of power 
and resources’ (cited in Eckersley, 1992, 10). 


Further, though critical theorists like Marcuse and Habermas attacked 
‘scientism’ and ‘instrumental rationality’, their ultimate goal was ‘the liberation 
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of “inner” rather than “outer nature” (human 
instincts or human communication rather than 
the non-human community)’ (Eckersley, 
1992,11). 


To sum up, in the North, especially in 
America, the excluded groups attempted to have 
a more egalitarian distribution of environmental 
‘goods’ (urban amenities) and ‘bads’ (pollution, 
etc.). Thus, this ‘crisis of participation’ was 
basically a facet of civil rights movement. 


1970s: Crisis of Survival 


In the early 1970s, the MIT study The Limits to 
Growth, commissioned by the Club of Rome, 
was published in America (Meadows et al., 
1992). It emphasised finite nature of natural 
resources, hence physical limits to growth. 
Similarly, The Ecologist published a report, 
Blueprint For Survival (Edward Goldsmith, et 
al. 1972), which painted a gloomy picture of the 
world and pointed out some strategies like 
population control and restrained consumption. 
These two reports got a massive media publicity 
since they both challenged the prevailing view 
that people could continue with growth, trade 
and politics as usual. They showed exponential 
growth in resource consumption and population 
as threats to the biological support systems. Despite some differences, both 
emphasised that the very survival of mankind was at stake. 


Club of Rome Report 


The oil crisis of 1973-74 also intensified the survivalists’ view of the 
vulnerability of industrialised countries due to their heavy dependence on oil 
resources. Blueprint for survival also suggested some sort of solution to the 
ecological crisis which gave impetus to the formation of Europe’s first Green 
political party-British Peoples’ Party in 1973 (which later became the Ecology 
Party in 1975, and ultimately the British Green Party in September, 1985). 


In the early 1980s, US President Jimmy Carter, commissioned the 
study “The Global 2000 Report to the President of US’. This study 


emphasised the link between population growth, resource consumption and 
ecological deterioration. 
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“If the present trend continues, the world in 2000 will be more crowded, 
more polluted, less stable ecologically, and more vulnerable to disruption 
than the world we live in now. Serious stresses involving population, 
resources and environment are clearly visible ahead, Despite greater 
material output, the world’s people will be poorer in many ways than 
they are today” (Barney 1982.1) 


The survivalists, therefore, argued for increasing governmental 
intervention, resource rationing, centralisation, and population control. For 
instance, Heilbroner in his book, An Inquiry into the Human Prospect 
(1974), argued that the individualistic Promethean spirit must give way to 
the example of atlas-the spirit of fortitude, resolutely bearing whatever 
burdens were necessary to sustain life. Even earlier, a neo-Malthusian 
biologist Garrett Hardin (1968) had taken a pessimistic view in his essay, 
The Tragedy of Commons, wherein he argued that the population problem 
had no technical solution and hence needed to be tackled morally. His main 
contention was that in an open-access grazing system, every herder wants 
to take maximum utility at the cost of others, hence there occurs a tragedy! 
So his solution was a ‘mutual coercion, mutually agreed upon by the majority 
of the people affected’ - i.e., either privatisation or state ownership. Further, 
giving a metaphor of ‘life-boat ethic’, he argued that if we try and 
accommodate more people in a sinking boat, even those on the boat will die. 
So he proposed that the world’s resources can not be distributed more 
equitably. He made following manifest and latent assumptions, as I have 
pointed out elsewhere (Sharma, 2001): 


a) That every individual is selfish and rationally utility-maximiser 
at the cost of the commons since animals are held individually 
while the range is owned by ‘everyone’ or ‘no one’; 


b) That common resources are finite and scarce, and ‘carrying 
capacity’ of any piece of range is fixed; 


c) That the consumption pattern puts in far less than it removes, 


d) That the grazing commons is used as a metaphor for the 
general problem of over-population; 


e) That there is a mutual distrust that others will capture the 
benefits of the common resources; 


f) That there is the dominance of the free-rider defecting 
strategy; 


g) That all rural producers in a community practise the same 
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livelihood, have the same interest in the resources, and can 
act independently of their fellow producers; 


h) That there is a need for coercive enforcement, i.e. ‘to legislate 
temperance’ ; 


i) That in the ultimate analysis the solution lies in the privatisation 
of common property resources because only private property 
internalises the ‘externalities’ of non-exclusive resource 
exploitation. 


Similarly, another survivalist William Ophuls wrote an essay, Leviathan 
or Oblivion? in which he argued that “reforming a corrupt people is an 
herculian task”, hence a limited choice between a Leviathan and oblivion 
(1973,227). Later, he talked of the ‘politics of scarcity’ and modified his 
view by emphasising self-restraint, rather than external restraint, but the 
latter is still to be used as a last resort. Ophuls shared Burke’s view that (a) 
human beings are by nature passionate , (b) there must be checks on will 
and appetite, and (c) if these checks are not self-imposed, then they must 
be imposed externally by a sovereign power, i.e., Leviathan (Ophuls, 1977). 
That is, first there should be an ‘ecological contract’ (on the lines of Hobbes) 
based on self-restraint and establishing a harmony not only between humans 
but also between human and the non-human nature. 


Thus these dooms-dayers pessimistically saw human nature as selfish 
and narrow-minded, ‘nasty, brutish, and short’, to use Hobbes’ words: hence 
they prescribed external constraints as essential for a transition from a rapid 
growth-oriented society to a steady state society. Others have argued that 
though ecological problems do arise, ultimately the people manage and 
conserve natural resources collectively by framing and following some 
informal rules of their use and control (Wade, 1978). Further, while they 
overestimate the capability of the centralised institutions, they undermine 
and underestimate the capabilities of the decentralised democratic institutions 
to solve the ecological problems. They also ignore national rivalries over the 
use and control of natural resources, as well as the widening gap between 
the rich and the poor within a country. And on the basis of wrong data and 


assumptions, they produce alarmist literature which generates more heat 
than light. 


1980s: Crisis of Culture and Character: An Opportunity for 
Emancipation 


Going beyond the participation and survival schools of ecological thought, 
the emancipation school questions the idea of materialistic growth since it 
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brings with it several social costs like alienation, loss of meaning, income 
disparities, welfare dependence, dislocation of tribal cultures and the growth 
of an international monoculture displacing cultural diversity. Roszak makes 
a perceptive remark about the reciprocity of person and planet: 


The needs of the planet and the needs of the person have become 
one, and together they have begun to act upon the central institutions 
of our society with a force that is profoundly subversive, but which 
carries the promise of cultural renewal. (1973, 15) 


Similarly, Bahro (1983) sees environmental crisis as the ‘quintessential 
crisis of capitalism’, and compels us to re-examine not only the psychological 
costs of the competitive and expansionary ethos of our materialist culture 
but also our imperialist attitude towards other species. He expresses his 
indebtedness to the ecological crisis for providing an opportunity to look at 
the question of emancipation afresh. Likewise, Devall and Sessions make a 
plea for the cultivation of a new ‘character and culture’, i.e., the ‘development 
of mature persons who understand the immutable connections between 
themselves and the land community or person/planet’, and they act in ways 
that ‘serve both the vital needs of persons and non-humans’ (1985,180). 


The main points of argument of the emancipation school are: 


a) The ecological crisis is regarded not simply as a crisis of 
participation and survival, but also as a crisis of culture; 


b) It widens the agenda of ecological discourse on three levels: 
human needs, technology, and self-image; for instance, instead 
of focusing on the location of nuclear plants and safety devices, 
it questions the rationale of such plants. As Castoriadis says, 
while the working class movement mainly tackled the theme 
of authority (hence its focus on participatory and distributional 
issues), the ecology movement is now questioning “the scheme 
and structure of needs and the way of life... What is at stake 
in the ecological movement is the whole conception, the total 
position, and relation between humanity and the world and, 
finally, the central and eternal question: what is human life? 
What are we living for?” (cited in Eckersley, 1992,20). 


c) Ithas drawn attention to the revitalisation of civil society rather 
than the state. It tries to link and integrate the ecological 
movement with other new social movements like feminism, 
peace, third world aid, and development. Thus it is concerned 
“to find ways of overcoming the destructive logic of capital 
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accumulation, the acquisitive values of consumer society, and 
more generally, all systems of domination (including class 
domination, patriarchy, imperialism, racism, totalitarianism, and 
the domination of nature” (Eckersley, 1992, 21). 


The evolution of ecological thought in terms of theme of crisis can be seen 
in Table 2: 


Table 2:A Comparative Paradigm of Ecological Thought as Crisis 


s | of crisis of 
participation 
(thesis) 


more chemical 
fertilisers, pesticides, 
nuclear plants, toxic 
waste dumps, urban- 
industrial pollution 


more equitable 
distribution of 
environmental ‘goods’ 
and ‘bads’: environmental 
resource as a human 
resource to be utilised 
more efficiently and 
equitably 


$ | Crisisior 
survival 
(anti-thesis) 


exponential growth 
of consumption and 
population 


population control, 
reduction in consumption, 
resource rationing, and 
govt. intervention 
necessary 


s |crisis of 
culture & 
character 
(synthesis) 


industrialism, materialist 
culture, income 
disparity, large 
technology, all 

systems of 

domination 


decentralisation, 
population reduction, 
distributive justice, 

revitalisation of civil 
society 


Institutionalisation Dimension 


Ecological thought has also evolved on the lines of institutionalisation-a formal 


agency managing the environment. In the institutionalisation dimension, there 
are three streams, representing three different levels: 


a) statism (national level) | 
b) supra-statism (international level) 


c) sub-statism (local or sub-national) 
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Statism 


Some observers are of the view that environmental problems can best be 
solved by the existing nation-states since the state reaches and influences 
the lives of majority of the people and even non-governmental organisations 
(NGOs) play a role in global politics by influencing the states. Citing instances 
of international agreements and conventions like CITES and the Montreal 
Protocol on substances that deplete the ozone layer, statists argue that states 
can solve global environmental problems. On the whole, two thirds of about 
170 international environmental treaties on record have been signed since 
1972 (French, 1992). Secondly, states have taken concrete steps in their 
respective countries. For instance, while in 1972 at the time of First UN 
Conference On Human Environment at Stockholm, only 25 countries had 
national environmental agencies and out of these only 11 were in the third 
world, but by the early 1990s, there were 140 national environmental agencies 
of which 110 were in the third world. These national environmental agencies 
have formulated various environmental laws and tried to check further 
environmental deterioration (Mathews, 1991). Thirdly, these nation-states 
have succeeded in creating new bodies exclusively for environmental issues. 
For instance, one major achievement of the Stockholm Conference was the 
creation of the United Nations Environment Programme as a permanent 
body to ensure the earth’s well-being, while one major achievement of the 
Rio Conference in 1992 was the creation of the Commission on Sustainable 
Development to monitor the compliance of Rio agreements and 


Let us work together: Rio Summit- 1992; The Rio logo(inset) 
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Ozone layer in the Stratosphere shot by European Space Agency’s satellite 
(Top left); it was largest during September 21-30, 2006 covering 11-4 million 


square miles over Antarctic Zone (Top right): and layers of the atmosphere- 
protective Ozone layer as part of Stratosphere (below) 


institutionalisation of the Global Environmental Facility to finance sustained 
development projects all over the world. Moreover, conventions on biological 
diversity and climate change were also signed in Rio. 


However, two schools of institutional ecological thought ‘supra-statism’ 
and sub-statism’, to use David Orr and Stuart Hill’s classification, criticise 
statism for its failure and point out that the organisations like CITES are 
simply window-dressing for serious ecological problems. Statism has failed 
on the following grounds (Wapner, 1996): 


a) While in the early 1970s the extinction of species was occurring 


at the rate of one species a day, in 1990s about 140 species 
were becoming extinct daily; 


b) Till 1990 the atmospheric concentration of carbon dioxide, the 
main greenhouse gas had increased by 35 per cent since the 
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Cc) 


d) 


e) 


g) 


1972 Conference— carbon emissions rose from 4.32 billion 
metric tons to 5.83 billion metric tons during 1972-90; 


During 1972-90, about 1.6 billion people were added to the 
earth’s population. Though the relationship between population 
and environmental deterioration is a complex one, this increase 
is more than the total world population in 1900; 


Though many developing countries, especially Asian, former 
USSR and Eastern Europe, have formulated environmental 
laws, their governments lack the capacity to implement them 
probably due to their declared goal of higher growth rates, 
though they also fail in achieving such higher economic growth; 


Many countries have violated signed agreements; e.g., Iceland 
violated the International Whaling Commission Moratorium 
by engaging in commercial whaling under the guise of scientific 
research and in 1992, it quit IWC. Similarly, in 1993, Norway 
defied the WC ban by killing 226 minke whales for commercial 
purpose in north-eastern Atlantic. Caymon Islands violated 
CITES by exporting endangered species like turtle skins to 
CITES’ signatories like England, France and Australia. Mexico 
also exported sea turtles to different countries. 


Many existing treaties are inadequate since they have the 
lowest common acceptable standards for environmental quality. 
For example, the Convention on Climate Change called for 
voluntary deadlines, and failed to provide enough financial 
resources for implementation. 


Reporting and self-monitoring is also poor. For instance, only 
30 per cent of the signatories to the MARPOL Convention 
for Prevention of Pollution from ships ever submitted reports; 
only 60 per cent of the signatories to the 1972 London Dumping 
Convention submitted reports; of 46 parties to the International 
Tropical Timber Agreement only 15 gave required data on 
their harvesting and trading of timber of 1990; in May 1991 
only 50 per cent of the countries reported their data on activities 
affecting the ozone layer (which is required under the Montreal 
Protocol). 
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Supra-Statism 


According to this school, the creation of a world government is the only 
alternative for solving ecological problems. This would transcend the narrow 
interests of the existing states. Since the existing states are fragmentary in 
character while ecological problems have a unitary character, this mismatch 
does not work. As Brundtland Commission remarked: “The Earth is one but 
the world is not. We all depend on one biosphere for survival and prosperity 
with little for its impact on others” (cited in Wapner, 1996, 24).This was 
exemplified at UNCED when oil-exporting countries rejected references to 
oil as being environmentally harmful and United Arab Emirates argued that 
oil was a ‘clean’ resource producing far less carbon dioxide than coal. 
Similarly, Malaysia, Indonesia and Brazil, the major timber exporters, opposed 
any regulation to restrict their forest cutting at the current rate. On the other 
hand, developed countries like the US opposed any reference to a change in 
life-style. At Rio, the then US President George Bush said that he was the 
‘President of United States, not President of the world and (that he would) 
do what (was) best to defend US interests’ (cited in Wapner, 1996,24). 


_ So supra-statists argue for a world government, a supreme sovereign 
authority. Supra-statism has three sub-streams: world government, federalism 
and functionalism. Even in first sub-stream while ‘maximalists’ like Robert 
Huchins plea for a comprehensive form of government (executive, 
legislature, judiciary and armed forces)’ minimalists’ like 
G. Clark and L. Sohn restrict it to only world peace through world laws. 


_ Federalists argue for a federation, not a world empire, by a contract. 
And functionalists like D. Mitrany argue for non-political functional means 
like international postal services, scientific collaboration on common problems 
and international labour conditions, etc. Propounding a thesis of the ‘tragedy 
of commons’, Hardin (1968) suggested ‘mutual coercion mutually agreed 
upon’; he suggested the creation of an international organisation (including 
an international navy) to establish guidelines and enforce regulated use of 
oceans. Likewise, Heilbroner (1991) showed the failure of both capitalism 
and socialism, hence prescribed ‘iron governments’, ‘a centralization of 
power as the only means by which our threatened and dangerous civilization 
will take way for its successor’ (Heilbroner, 1991, 179). Similarly, Ophuls 
and Boyan (1992) described the global arena as the ‘epitome of Hobbesian 
state of nature’ wherein individual countries extracted and destroyed natural 
resources in a competitive way; so they made a plea for an authoritarian 
government.. All this makes supra-statism very close to the survivalist school. 
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But even the supra-statism also does not stand on sound ifeating due to 
the following reasons (Wapner, 1996): 


a) It is not feasible since those who benefit from the present 
state would not like to relinquish the sovereign authority; 


b) It is not desirable as a world state may become a global 
Frankenstein—an organisation capable of imposing tyrannical 
and dictatorial rules over the entire world. Then, there would 
be no alternative government to protect; 


c) There is nothing intrinsic to the world government that would 
automatically prevent ecological decay; 


d) The large scale structure would be ineffective in dealing with 
the gigantic tasks of ecology. As states are unable to solve 
their environmental problems despite sovereign authority and 
force, the world government or a Leviathan state would not 
be able to do so with force. 


Sub-Statism: Decentralising the State 


Unlike supra-statists, sub-statists argue that national governments are not 
too small, but too large and centralised to solve ecological problems. As 
Leopold Kohr remarks: ‘there seems only one cause behind all forms of 
misery: bigness... Wherever something is wrong, something is too big’; 
therefore, he argues that ‘Instead of union, let us have disunion now. Instead 
of fusing the small, let us create more and smaller ones’ (cited in Wapner 
1996, 34). Likewise, Roszack of the emancipatory school, too, realises “that 
both person and planet are threatened by the same enemy. The bigness of 
things. The bigness of industrial structures, world markets, financial networks, 
mass political organisations, public institutions, military establishments, cities, 
bureaucracies. It is the intensive colossolism of these systems that endangers 
the rights of the person and the rights of the planet” (Roszack, 1978, 32). 
Secondly, large-scale technology ignores local ecological requirements within 
a nation. Thirdly, a state, or even a supra-state is too hierarchical and 
precludes people’s genuine participation. 


So anarchists like Kropotkin oppose all forms of governance that interferes 
in human expression. Hence, they make a plea for decentralisation since it 
is the most appropriate form for integrating nature and society. Schumacher 
(1973) suggests a form of ‘Buddhist economics’ or an ‘economics of 
permanence’ to protect the eco-system; hence, for him, ‘small is beautiful’. 

He does not call for the dissolution of large-scale structures, but advocates 
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for smallness within the existing large-scale organisations. Roszack, however, 
goes beyond the small-scale framework of Schumacher and clarifies that 
opposite of large is not small, but personal. Hence, he suggests ‘politics of 
the person’ for solving ecological problems. 


In ecology, the school of bio-regionalism is the most radical and 
comprehensive version of sub-statism. For Peter Berg and Raymond 
Dasmann, a bio-region ‘refers both to a geographical terrain and a terrain 
of consciousness - to a place and the ideas that have developed about how 
to live in that place’ (cited in Eckersley, 1992, 167). According to Peter 
Berg (the founder of bio-regionalism), human beings must learn to ‘live-in- 
place’, i.e., getting to know natural attributes that constitute one’s immediate 
surroundings like rocks, animals, seasons and plants. Further, one should 
have a sense of the carrying capacity of the bio-region. Next, a basic tenet 
of bio-regionalism is that state system is ill-equipped to solve ecological 
problems because it is organised around political territories, rather than 
ecological ones. For Sale, bio-regional systems which will work even if the 
people in it are not ‘good’ should be created. In a bio-region, he says, 


people will do the environmentally correct thing not because it is thought 
to be moral but rather practical thing to do. That cannot be done on a 
global scale, nor a continental or even a national one, because the 
human animal, being small and limited, has only a small view of the 
world and limited comprehension of how to act within it (1991, 53). 


Thus the two main slogans of bio-regionalism are: ‘know where your 
water comes from’, and ‘saving the whole by saving the parts’. 


However, even the school of sub-statism can be criticised on the 
following grounds (Eckersley, 1992; Wapner, 1996): 


a) Since major ecological problems like global warming, ozone layer 
depletion and threats to biodiversity require immediate attention, there 
is not sufficient time to create alternative communities or bio-regions; 


b) If everyone looks after only a part or parts, who will take care of the 
entire planet? The ocean or ozone layer can not be divided (that is what 
bio-regionalists want); 
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c) Now there is an increasing trend of globalisation in production and 
consumption, trade and finance, communication and technology, rather 
than localisation. For example, an average US meal travels 1,300 miles 
before it is eaten! Similarly, cotton seeds are developed in one country, 
grown in another, yarn prepared in another, weaving in another, stitching 
in another, and the product is sold in the next country! 


However, it is a fact that sub-statism does have a better chance as 
compared to statism and supra-statism because it is more practical and 
viable. But it is also clear that even a decentralised state cannot take the 
place of civil society as far as ecological issues are concerned. 


Sustainability Dimension 


Ecological thought has sustainability as another dimension. The Brundtland 
Commission (WCED 1987, 43) talked of ‘sustainable development’ as inter- 
generational equity, that is development which ‘meets the needs of the present 
without compromising the ability of future generations to meet their own 
needs’. But this concept did not distinguish between the vastly different 
‘needs’ in the first and third worlds, (1.e. inter-regional different contexts) 
nor did it differentiate between basic human needs ( of the poor people of 
the third world) and consumer wants ( of the rich in first world) (Ekins, 1993). 


As a critique of reformist sustainable development, the Greens and 
eco-feminists have tried to resolve the contradiction between production 
and reproduction; but the sustainability movement has gone one step further, 
and tried to resolve the contradiction between production and ecology by 
making the production ecologically sustainable (Merchant I992). In general, 
ecological sustainability has two divergent streams: ‘ecological/scientific’ 
environmentalism, and ‘anti-establishment’ environmentalism, as observed 
Lori Ann Thrupp, (Merchant, 1992) (See Table 3). 
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Table 3: Streams of Environmentalism 


Issues/ 
aspects 


Anti-establishment 
environmentalism 


Ecological/scientific 
environmentalism 


(a) View of nature} strict preservation, 
and ecology ecocentrism 


natural resources as 
basis of production 


(b) theory and 
explanation of 
problems 


functionalists, system 
analysis; science 
prevails, technocentric; 
causes are bad values, 
greed, poor education, 
overpopulation 


biological determinism, | equality, social justice, 


life-boat ethics 


structural analysis, socio- 
political roots, capital 
exploits nature (as 
Marxists hold) 


(c) ethics/ideology 


on human 
nature 


(d) political view 


non-exploitation 


liberal to conservatism leftist or radical 


(e) view of people | elitist, superiority of emphasis on ill- 
and population | educated scientists, distribution and 
belief in Malthusianism, | exploitation of poor, anti- 


poor are ignorant 
and biased 


Malthusian views, poor 
are innocent victims 


(f) main concern 
and foci 


habitat, wilderness, 
energy, ecosystems, 
species extinction, 
over- population, 
carrying capacity 


sustenance, human 
environment, slums, 

toxic waste, workers’ 
health 


(g) pattern of 
participation 


narrow, eco-scientists’ 
rule, state policy- 
makers decide 


grassroots mobilisation. 


(h) view of energy 
problems 


insufficiency and poor 
technology, strict limits 


capitalist relations create 
disparities. 
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(1) view about 
nuclear power 


polluting, inefficient, 
and requires safety 
laws 


exploitative, tied to 
capitalism, military- 
industry establishment. 


(j) strategies to 
overcome 
problems. 


consciousness-raising, 
preservation, protection, 
EPA, DOE, technocracy, 
appropriate technology, 
education, training, force, 
birth control, romanticise 
nature, scientists provide 
fixes. 


structural transfer, 
overthrow capital 
nature, socialist path, 
labour movement, 
political action, social 
equality, feminist values, 
justice in resource 
distribution. 


Source: Lori Ann Thrupp, (1990), cited in Merchant 1992, 231) 


Unlike the reformist view, some observers put sustainability and 
development together, and then ‘sustainable development’ becomes a form 
of societal change that has an additional objective besides the traditional 
objective of development of maintaining ecological sustainability (Lele, 1991). 


Baker et al. (1997) consider sustainable development or sustainability 
as a social and political construct, ‘embracing the social, economic and 
political processes of change within society’. The diversity of policy options 
associated with different meanings attributed to sustainable development is 
presented by them in terms of a ladder of sustainable development (SD) in 
which the treadmill model, representing the extreme form of 
anthropocentrism, is at the bottom, while the ideal model of SD is at the top 
of the ladder with the weak and strong models of SD falling in between the 
two ends of ecocentrism (at the top) and anthropocentrism (at the bottom). 
Econcentrism sees nature as an ‘intrinsic value’, as organism where various 
living and non-living entities are mutually interdependent. On the other hand, 
the anthropocentric approach sees nature as an ‘instrumental value’ only - 
i.e., nature for human use and growth only (Table 4 on next page). 


Chambers and Conway (1992) present an integrated concept of 
‘sustainable livelihoods’ which has a combination of equity, capability and 
sustainability: ‘a livelihood comprises the capabilities, assets (stores, resources, 
claims and access) and activities required for a means of living: a livelihood 
is sustainable which can cope with and recover from stress and shocks, 
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maintain or enhance its capabilities and assets, and provide sustainable 
livelihood opportunity for the next generation: and which contributes net 
benefits to other livelihoods at the local and global levels, and in the short 
and long term’ (Chambers and Conway 1992, 7-8). 


They put forward two important questions: whether a livelihood is 
sustainable environmentally (in its effects globally and locally); and whether 
it is sustainable socially - is it able to cope with stress and shocks and retain 
its ability to continue and improve? Here sustainability is a function of how 


assets and capabilities are utilised, maintained and enhanced so as to preserve 
livelihoods. 


But Chambers and Conway do not focus on people’s communal access 
to natural resources like forests, ponds and rivers. Being neo-populist writers, 
they emphasise on individual entitlements only. That is, they do not look into 
the social justice aspect. Second, they do not give due emphasis on power 
relations between the North and South though it has a serious bearing on 
the ecological degradation in the South. 


Thus the very term ‘sustainable development’ has been used and abused in 
different contexts connoting different meanings. Lele aptly puts it: 


Sustainable development is a ‘metafix’ that will unite everybody from 
the profit-minded industrialist and risk-minimising subsistence farmer 
to the equity-seeking social worker, the pollution-concerned or wildlife 
loving First Worlder, the growth-maximising policy-maker, the goal- 


oriented bureaucrat, and, therefore, the vote counting politician ( 1991, 
613). 


There are four main ‘key players’ in the definitions of sustainable 
development (O’ Riordan and Voicey, 1997): 


First is reliable and continuous wealth creation: this is the most 
powerful player. It focuses on sustained economic growth, predicated on 
low inflation, declining levels of public expenditure relative to wealth creation, 
failing employment, and rising rates of investment in technology and industrial 
innovation - an agenda of a classic economist; it is supported by almost all 
political parties. This view has two special features: 
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a) Here greed, or wants, is (wrongly) posed, especially in the North, as 
need. As Chambers correctly says: ‘Neo-liberalism paints greed as 
inadvertent altruism. The objects of development are, anyway, poor, not 
us. It is they who are the problem, not us. We are the solution. So we 
hold the spotlight to them (from a safe distance). The poor have no 
spotlight to hold to us’ (1995, 179). 


b) Here sustainable development actually means ‘sustaining development’, 
i.e. development is somehow to be continued. As Sachs (1993) remarks 
about the Earth Summit, held in Rio in 1992, where environmentalism 
was seen as ‘the highest state of developmentalism’. 


However, this notion is flawed because the poor people do have a 
separate and distinctive perception of reality which differs from the 
professionals’ perception of reality (Table 5). 


Table 5: Contrasting Tendencies in Professionals’ and People’s Realities 


professionals’ realities poor people’s realities 


Source: Chambers 1995, 185 

Second is the notion of Stewardship: this involves the concept of 
trusteeship for the planet and future generations, and the notion of shared 
development for mutual gain. 


Third is the notion of cultural justice: For instance, for Sachs (1993), 
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environmentalists have lost their way and have become as much a force of 
domination as the very interests they once opposed. That is, the debate of 
‘global ecology’ does not consider power relations, cultural authenticity and 
moral choice, rather it serves the purpose of what Sachs calls, ‘ecocracy’ 
to manage nature and regulate people worldwide. 


Fourth is the notion of visionary process: it seeks to reveal the first 
three notions and tries to reconcile the complementary role of globalisation 
and localisation. 


For O’ Riordan and Voicey (1997), there is a kind of evolutionary 
stage in the transition to sustainable development; each of the four 
interpretations is essential and complementary, and one can not be identified 
in the absence of others. For them, different languages in European countries 
have different connotations: for the British it is ‘continuity and reliability’, 
for Germans ‘stewardship’, for Portuguese something akin to ‘self- 
perpetuation’, for Norwegians ‘being upheld’ by self-generating investment 
- the latter two are close to the Brundtland Commission’s notion of self- 
limiting and self-perpetuating closed loop economics. For them, the core 
concept of sustainability is “continuation and stewardship’. 


Therefore, taking into account the structural factors of capitalism as a 
mode of production generating most of the ecological problems, the concept 
of ‘total justice’ is proposed which has two components: ‘ecological justice’ 
focusing on ecological regeneration and sustainability, and ‘social justice’ in 
terms of genuine people’s participation in the processes of development (as 
well as conservation and use of nature) from the stage of formulation of the 
problem to decision-making to implementation, as well as equity and socio- 
economic justice at all levels from the community to the world market ( in 
terms of trade) and multilateral financial institutions (aid and debt). Here 
development is not just economic growth but self-reliance of the community 
or ‘collective self-reliance’, to use Galtung’s term (1980). Galtung’s 
conception of self-reliance, adapted from Gandhi and Mao, has two principles: 
participation and solidarity. It should, however, be emphasised that not only 
mechanisms of exploitation - penetration (dependency), fragmentation, 
marginalisation, and segmentation are to be reverse, but through participation 


and solidarity new mechanisms of reconstruction are to be built at all levels 
in partnership with nature. 
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Dimension of the Knowledge System 


The knowledge system, especially the ‘rural people’s knowledge’ (RPK), 
as Scoones and Thompson (1993) call it, has been seen in three forms: 


a) ‘transfer of technology’ (TOT) or modernisation: this sees RPK as 
primitive unscientific and wrong, therefore formal research and extension 
must ‘educate’, ‘direct’ and ‘transform’ rural people’s production and 
livelihood strategies in order to ‘develop’ or ‘modernise’ them. 


b) ‘farmer first’ or neo-populism: here RPK is seen as a ‘valuable and 
underutilised resource’; it needs to be incorporated into formal research 
and extension practice in order to make agricultural and rural 
development strategies more sustainable. 


c) ‘beyond farmer first’: here neither formal western science nor RPK is 
regarded as unitary body or ‘stock’ of knowledge; it seeks to address 
fundamental issues of power and need in development. 


Before making a comparative analysis of these three views of the 
knowledge system, it seems imperative to discuss the modernisation and 
neo-populist views as they have an old tradition of development thought 
having a bearing on ecology. 


Modernisation 


Mainstream social scientists in the North (especially America) like Talcott 
Parsons, W.W. Rostow, Lerner, Eisenstadt and others have formulated 
modernisation theory (with differences in their emphasis on cultural, 
psychological or economic factors) for the ‘catching-up development’ 
following the path adopted by the west. They differentiate between 
‘traditional’ and ‘modern’ societies in terms of their social value systems, 
psychological motivation, attitudes and aptitudes, and economic capital 
accumulation. For instance, Parsons, focusing on behavioural orientation, 
made dichotomies of pattern variables like ascription-achievement and role 
diffusedness-specificity, etc. where the former of each pair represents 
traditional societies and the latter modern ones (Webster, 1990). Parsons’ 
dischotomisation is based on that of earlier sociologists like Tonnies’ 
gemeinschaft-gesselchaft (community-association) and Durkheim's 
mechanical solidarity and organic solidarity (Foster-Carter, 1985). 


In 1960, W. W. Rostow wrote Stages of Economic Growth: A Non- 
Communist Manifesto wherein he declared: ‘It is possible to identify all 
societies, in their economic dimensions, as lying within one of five categories: 
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the traditional society, the preconditions for take-off, take-off, the drive to 
maturity, and the age of high mass-consumption’ (cited in Webster, 1990, 
52). There are five key elements of the modernisation theory: evolutionism 
(change through a fixed set of stages), unilinearity (all societies to pass 
through the same route and in the same order), internalism (crucial changes 
are internally generated), exposure and diffusion (of western ideas, values 
and technology), and recapitulation (to follow the path of developed countries). 
Rostow went beyond Parsons’ dischotomy syndrome stating five stages. 
His key concept is the ‘take-off’ stage of economic growth when barriers 
to economic growth are removed, especially by the onset of an adequate 
rate of capital investment so that growth becomes a normal condition. Under 
the rubric of a traditional society, he puts many diverse societies ranging 
from stone age cultures to pre-revolution France emphasising their so-called 
features like ‘pre-Newtonian’ science and technology, a basically agricultural 
economy, and a basically rigid ascriptive social structure based on kinship. 
In the second stage, triggered off by some impulse from outside, agriculture 
is augmented by an increase in trade, service and extractive industries like 
mining. Now the economy becomes less self-sufficient and localised due to 
the growth in trade and communications. Consequently an elite group emerges 
to reinvest their surplus. Further, due to the emergence of new scientific 
ideas, the natural world is no more seen as given. In the third stage, investment 
rises to a minimum of 10 per cent of the national income and one or more 
sub-sectors of manufacturing takes on a leading role. Now social and political 
conditions are reshaped to suit the take-off stage which takes about 20 
years: 1783-1803 for Britain, 1843-60 for USA, 1878-1900 for Japan, 1890- 
1914 for Russia, 1950s onwards for China and India. The fourth stage of 
‘drive to maturity’ is one of consolidation where modern science and 
technology are extended to almost all spheres of the economy. Now the 
rate of investment is 10 per cent of the national income. With political reforms 
continuing, the economy stands on its own feet in the international context. 
Finally, in the ‘age of high mass consumption’ the productive power of a 
society, according to Rostow, has three strategic choices of orientation: 
first, wealth may be concentrated in individual consumption, as in USA; 
second, it may be channeled into a welfare state as in western Europe; 
third, it may be used to build up global power and influence, as in USSR. 


But modernisation theory does not stand the test of reality. It may be 
criticised on the following grounds: 


First, societies cannot be dichotomised waterti ght as ‘traditional’ or ‘modern’ 
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because (a) all societies with pre-Newtonian science had a wide range of 
differences in their economies, technology, values, policies and political order; 
(b) a developing society may have one modern sector (say, manufacturing) 
with another traditional sector ( say, agriculture) at the same point of time; 
(c) even the so-called modern societies are not in the same stage, say, the 
age of high mass consumption - only USA may be put in that stage in the 
real sense; (d) some, if not many, developing societies had indigenous 
industrialisation, though non-western, before the onset of Newtonian science 
and technology; e.g., India in the 17th and 18th centuries; (e) even a modern 
society like Japan practices ascriptive criteria (family background, age and 
sex) in giving promotions to employees who were appointed on the basis of 
the achievement criteria of skills and education (Frank, 1969). Further, gender 
discrimination is very evident in the developed countries of the North. 


Second, it ignores the historical fact of imperialism and colonialism 
which were, to a large extent, responsible for the underdevelopment of third 
world countries; e.g., the process of ‘deindustrialisation’ in India by the 
British Empire inthe 19th and early 20th centuries. 


Third, it confused pre-industrial and non-industrial paths of development, 
and wrongly put the two together. 


Fourth, even the modern technologies and facilities may contribute to 
reinforcement/ resurgence of old traditional religious/ethnic values and 
attitudes; for instance, the Islamic Revolution in Iran, or the Sikh separatist 
activities in Punjab (India) associated with the Green Revolution. Further, 
modern means of transports facilitate visits to religious places like Mecca 
by foreign devotees. Or Persons of Indian Origin (PIO) are often in search 
of their ancestors’ roots due to better modern technology. So is the case of 
extended families, caste and ethnicity. 


Fifth, it makes a grand generalisation at the theoretical plane at the 
cost of concrete reality in a specific country. Such a ‘grand theory’ is less 
realistic than the ‘middle range theory’ (to use R. K. Merton’s terms). 


Sixth, it ignores the contribution of religious values in the growth of 
capitalism. For instance, Max Weber did a pioneering work to show the 
relationship between the ‘Protestant ethic’ of salvation and growth of 
capitalism in post-16th century Western Europe. 


Seventh, it suffers from the ‘tragedy of psychologism’ blaming the 
peoples of the third world as fatalist, passive, other-worldly, superstitious, 
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backward-looking as against the modern ‘western’ peoples as forward- 
looking, creative, scientific, innovative, and entrepreneurial. Actually the 
attempts of the west to diffuse through aid has resulted in debt crisis, political 
oppression, militarisation, trans-boundary wars and war psychology, and 
racial discrimination against the third world which has become the ‘victim 
of development’. 


Finally, and most significantly, it has created a mad race for over-use 
and exploitation of natural resources in the name of development. Its 
productionist view sees problems like poverty, illiteracy, hunger, malnutrition 
and famine as those of production or lack of development. However, as Sen 
(1981) has correctly shown, the crux of the problem lies in people’s entitlement 
or being able to command food supplies than of its production or supply. 
Thus this mode neither emphasises on entitlement nor on ecological 
sustainability rather sees nature wrongly as of use value only. 


Neo-Populism 


Twentieth century neo-populism (Chayanov, Nyerere, Schumacher, Lipton, 
Chambers and Conway) is more ambitious than the 19th Centruy populism 
as it, going beyond the purely oppositional view, shows that an alternative 
pattern of development can be as effective, if not more, as large-scale 
industrialisation in eliminating mass poverty, and can be less costly in 
ecological, social and human terms. Russian scholar A.V. Chayanov in his 
book Theory of Peasant Economy (1925) showed that peasants are not 
capitalists or proto-capitalists because for a capitalist labour is a ‘variable 
cost’ - he can hire and fire as he wants in order to maximise the output and 
profit, and minimise the cost - while for a peasant labour is not a variable 
cost, it is instead a fixed cost consisting of his family. Thus agriculture is not 
a business for the peasant but a source of subsistence. Second, according 
to Chayanovy, a peasant is able to compete with large farms because of his 
willingness to work for long hours at a very low rate of marginal remuneration; 


in acase of land scarcity, he substitutes labour for land by working intensively 
(Kitching, 1982). 


Chayanoy, in the early 20th century, provided a critique of large-scale 
agricultural production, while in the neo-populism of 1960s onwards that 
critique is broadened and extended to large-scale industrial production too. 
The latter is based mainly upon the employment problem in the third world 
on the one hand, and the inability of large-scale capital-intensive industry to 
solve it. This strand of neo-populism links together ILO’s World Employment 
Programme, World Bank’s ‘Redistribution With Growth’, and views of 
Michael Lipton, Julius Nyerere and E. F. Schumacher. Chambers and 
Conway (1992) go further and focus on ‘sustainable livelihoods’. Since 
here our concern is primarily to focus on the relationship between ecology 
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and development, let us concentrate only on the arguments of Nyerere, 
Schumacher, and Chambers and Conway as only they have focused on the 
ecological dimension. Nyerere ciriticised the Marxian thesis that without 
capitalism and the conflict which capitalism creates within a society, there 
can be no socialism! He further clarified: ‘The foundation and the objective 
of African socialism is the extended family... “Ujamaa’ or “familyhood” 
described our socialism. It is opposed to capitalism which seeks to build its 
happy society on the basis of the exploitation of man by man; and it is 
equally opposed to doctrinaire socialism which seeks to build its happy society 


on a philosophy of inevitable conflict between man and man’ (cited in Kitching 
1982, 64). 


Nyerere noted three principles of Ujamma: 


a) Mutual Respect: each member of the family recognised the place and 
rights of other members. 


b) Sharing of Property and Income: all basic goods were held in common 
and shared by all members of the unit. 


c) Obligation to Work: every member of the family and even the guest 
who shared in the right to eat and shelter, had to work. 


However, he submitted that two factors, namely the inferior position 
of women, and general material poverty, prevented Ujamaa from becoming 
a socialist institution. Nyerere criticised moneylenders and financiers who 
paid the least to the farmers and received the maximum from the consumers. 
He argued for equality or ‘fairness’ in the distribution of society’s wealth, 
with farmers to get a ‘fair’ price for their produce, the villages to get ‘fair 
return’ in services and administration for the taxes they pay educated people 
in a poor and mass illiterate society not to get more than a ‘fair’ due. However, 
Ujamaa socialism failed in Tanzania as it could not solve the problems of 
the exploitation of labour and nature. 


The second most important neo-polulist thinker is Schumacher whose 
book Small is Beautiful: A Study of Economics as if People Mattered 
(1973) has been a bestseller classic. He observes that experts, government 
policy-makers and industrialists believe that the ‘problem of production’ has 
been solved; for them, the most important task for the rich countries now is 
‘education for leisure’ while for the poor South it is the ‘transfer of 
technology’. But for Schumacher, it is because the modern, especially the 
western, man or woman does not experience as a part of nature, rather as 
an ‘outside force destined to dominate and conquer’ nature; therefore, ‘the 
illusion of unlimited powers, nourished by astonishing scientific and 
technological achievements, has produced the concurrent illusion of having 
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solved the problem of production’ (1973, 3). He says that even Marx fell 
into this error in his formulation of the ‘labour theory of value’. Then, what 
is the problem? Though most of us are now better fed, clothed and housed, 
this is not the ‘substance’ of man; the latter cannot be measured by the 
Gross National Product (GNP). Schumacher mentions three categories of 
capital: fossil fuels, tolerance margins of nature, and the human substance. 


As a solution to this problem of production, he suggests production 
methods, in agriculture and horticulture, that are ‘biologically sound, build up 
soil fertility, and produce health, beauty and permanence’; in industry, there 
should be small-scale technology, relatively ‘no-violent technology’, 
‘technology with a human face’, and ‘new forms of partnership between 
management and men, even forms of common ownership’. 


According to Schumacher, the second most significant problem is the 
unlimited consumption pattern, especially in the North. This may be seen 
from the pattern of fuel consumption in the North and the South. He makes 
three observations based on the data of fuel consumption from 1966 to 2000 
(estimated) (Table 6). 


Table 6: North-South Comparison in Fuel Consumption 


Countries 


ee ee 
1060 (31 %)} 1617 (23%)| 4788 (87%)| 15,588 (67% 4.52 | 964. 
2284 (69%) |5292 (77%)| 721(13%) | 7568 (33%) 


World 3344 (100) | 6909 (100) | 5509(100) | 23156 (100) 


Source: Prepared from Schumacher, 1973 


Population 
(millions) 


Fuel consumption 
(million tons c.e.) 


Fuel consumption 
per head 
(tons c.e.) 


i 
A 


Following points emerge from Table 6: 


| First, during 1966-2000 the growth in world fuel consumption was 
estimated to rise from 5.5 million tonnes coal equivalent (c.e.) to 23.2 million 


tonnes - an increase partly attributable to population growth and partly to 
increased consumption per head. 


Second, of the increase by 17.7 million tonnes, the ‘rich’ account for 
about two thirds, thus the rich do the greatest ecological damage. 


Third, even if the population of the poor in the South grows at the same rate 
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as of the rich, the total world fuel requirement will be reduced by just over 
10 per cent; but if the ‘rich’ do not increase their prevailing (in 1966) per 
capita fuel consumption - which was already 14 times that of the poor - this 
makes a difference by cutting total world fuel requirement in 2000 by more 
than one- third. In the first decade of twenty-first century, per hend fuel 
consumption in developed world increased enormously. 


Further, borrowing from Gandhian economist J.C. Kumarappa, he talks 
of the concept of ‘economics of permanence’ wherein the needs are to be 
reduced because the expansion of needs is an anti-thesis of wisdom, freedom 
and peace. Schumacher (1973, 40) differentiates between the materialistic 
and Buddhist views: ‘While the materialist is mainly interested in goods, the 
Buddhist is mainly interested in liberation. But Buddhism is “The Middle 
Way”’ and therefore in no way antagonistic to physical well-being. It is not 
wealth that stands in the way of liberation but the attachment to wealth: not 
the enjoyment of pleasurable things but the craving for them. The keystone 
of Buddhist economics, therefore, is simplicity and non-violence’. This also 
implies a reorientation of science and technology which will give methods 
and equipment that are (a) ‘cheap enough so that they are accessible to 
virtually everyone’, (b) ‘suitable for small-scale application’, and (c) 
‘compatible with man’s need for creativity’ (Schumacher, 1973,21). Further 
he talks of Buddhist economics as ‘right livelihood’, that is, one of the eight- 
fold noble paths of Buddha. From a Buddhist viewpoint, there are two types 
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Global winner entry of Tsun Ming, a nine year old child, in a UNEP - 
sponsored painting competition on environment 
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of mechanisation: (a) that enhance man’s skill and power; or (b) that turns 
the work of man over to a mechanical slave. He cites from Anand 
Coomaraswamy who distinguished between a tool (carpet loom) and machine 
(power loom) - the latter being the destroyer of culture because it does the 
essentially human part of the work. Further, he clarifies that while the crude 
materialist view sees agriculture only directed towards food production, an 
alternative Buddhist view sees it as fulfilling three tasks: (a) to keep man in 
touch with living nature, of which he is and remains a highly vulnerable part; 
(b) to humanise and ennoble man’s wider habitat; and (c) to bring forth the 
foodstuffs and other materials which are needed for a becoming life. Again, 
he talks of a need for a ‘cultural structure’ (schools in village) as much as 
for an ‘economic structure’, and ‘the bigger the country, greater is the need 
for the internal ‘structure’ and for a decentralised approach to development. 
To him, the whole crux of economic life is ‘reconciliation of opposites’ - 
planning and freedom, otherwise exclusive concentration on planning would 
lead to Stalinism while exclusive concentration on freedom would lead to 
chaos. The difference between the mainstream development of modern 
economics and the alternative development of Buddhist economics is 
illustrated in Table 7: 


Table 7: A Comparison Between Modern Economics and Buddhist 
Economics 


Notion of 
development 


Goal 


Mainstream development Alternative development 
(Modern Economics) (Buddhist Economics) 


it starts with ‘goods’ it starts with ‘people’, their education, 
organisation and discipline 


production of work more creative activity more important than 
important than worker; one consumption; consumption only as 


consuming more is better off a means to human well-being 
than one consuming less 


production for profit (greed- 
based); agriculture directed 

only to food production; no 
concern for distribution and 
employment 


maximum of well-being with 
minimum of consumption (need- 
based); agriculture for four goals: 
health, beauty, permanence & 
production; priority on distribution, 
and new workplaces (employment) 
mainly in rural areas and small towns 


mass production from 
imported resources from 
outside and for exports 


production by the masses from local 
resources for local needs in most 
rational way 


Scale 


Use of natural 
— 


large-scale small-scale 


no reverent and non-violent attitude to 
O a ‘ : = ‘ a 
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imprudent use of natural 
resources 


Basis of use no distinction between non-renewable resources to be used 
renewable and non-renewable only if essential, with care, and more 
resources; focus on those concern for conservationer unit 

relatively cheaper in cost 


resources 


per unit 
intermediate, less energy-dependent, 
labour enhancing, slow and medium 
speed, simpler, cheaper, easily 
accessible, non-violent, less 


T sophisticated, highly capital- 
intensive, high energy input- 
dependent, costlier, higher 
speed, violent, more polluting 
polluting 


Work place Separate from home (factory) mostly home-based manufacturing 


echnology 
Organisation of] Centralised decentralised (regional or district 
development approach) 
ecologically degrading ecologically sustaining 


Source: Prepared from Schumacher, 1973 


As far as ownership is concerned, Schumacher follows R.H.Tawney’s 
distinction between: 


a) private property that is an aid to creative work, and (b) private property 
that is an alternative to it; while the former of working proprietor - 
small-scale, personal, and local - is natural, fruitful, just and healthy, the 
latter of a passive owner, living parasitically on work of others, is unnatural 
and unhealthy. However, every society has three sets of choices in 
economic affairs: (a) choice between private ownership of means of 
production and various types of public ownership; (b) choice between 
a market economy and various arrangements of ‘planning’; (c) choice 
between ‘freedom’ and ‘totalitarianism’. In reality, there are mixtures 
of these, and hence eight categories exist. For him, it is the mixture, 
rather than the purity that suits the manifold exigencies of the future, 
varying from country to country; and the ‘public hand’ should receive 
one-half of the distributed profits of large-scale private enterprise (public 
hand to be managed by social council of citizens - one part by local 
trade unions, one part by local professional associations, and one part 
by local residents). Local authority would have certain reserve powers 
vis-a-vis the Social Council, as it has over private enterprises. This 
schema is presented in Table 8: 
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Table 8: Choice Sets in Economic Affairs 


Totalitarianism-oriented choice set 
Freedom, market economy, private 


Totalitarianism, market economy, private 
ownership ownership 
Freedom, planning, private Totalitarianism, planning, private 
ownership ownership 


Freedom, market economy, Totalitarianism, market economy, 
collectivised ownership collectivised ownership. 


Freedom-oriented choice set 


Freedom, planning, collectivised 
ownership 


Totalitarianism, planning, collectivised 
ownership 


Source: Modified from Schumacher, 1973:240 


In Schumacher’s schema, the problems of the poor are seen as lack of 
employment, hence the solution lies in generating a large number of new 
‘workplaces’, that is, an ideal of full employment, everybody having a ‘Job’, 
in a narrow sense. But the reality in the rural areas in the third world, where 
people make a living through multifarious activities, along side their main 
occupation is very different. Therefore he does not capture the diverse and 
complex realities of rural life in the third world. 


Second, Schumacher wants small-scale management without 
questioning the large structure; but his schema of ‘small-within-large 
structure’ is based on functionality. He does not question the capitalist mode 


of production, especially the relations of production, though he questions its 
materialistic values. 


Finally, Lipton calls Schumacher a ‘romantic’ and ‘backward-looking’ 
(cited in Kitching, 1982, 98), but this allegation is not true because 
Schumacher talks of intermediate technology by improving indigenous 
technology or adapting modern technology - by making it cheap and small- 
scale - as per local need in a particular context. 


In the neo-populist mode, there has emerged another view - ‘farmer 
first’ (Chambers, Pacey and Thrupp, 1989) or ‘sustainable livelihoods’ 
(Chambers and Conway, 1992). The ‘farmer first’ view of neo-populism 
wants to reverse the ‘normal’ tendencies of transfer of technology (TOT) 
and normal professionalism so that farmers may experiment and evaluate 
while scientists may learn from and with them. 
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A comparison between TOT and ‘farmer first’ (FF) is given in 
Table 9: 


Table 9: Comparison of TOT and FF 


priorities by 
experiment station, 
laboratory, greenhouse 


farmers assisted by 
outsiders 


primary R & D 
location 


farmers’ field & 
conditions 


transferred by 
outsiders to farmers 


precepts, messages principles, methods & 
& package of practices |baskets of choices 


a la carte 


Thus in TOT development is seen as a modernising force - a blueprint 
intervention - from research station to extension services to farmers, 
superiority of ‘rational science’ is assumed, farmers are seen only as 
‘adopters’ or ‘rejecters’ of science, not originators of technical knowledge/ 
improved practice which is discredited and undervalued. On the other hand, 


in the FF mode, development is seen as an active and equitable partnership 


Source: Chambers: 1989; 182 


between rural people, researchers and extensionists; the outsiders are 
catalysts of open exchange of ideas and information between different groups 
(local leaders, farmers, researchers and extensionists); rational nature of 
rural people’s knowledge could be incorporated into formal scientific 
knowledge systems. This has two strands: indigenous technical knowledge, 
and cultural indigenous knowledge (technical and non-technical skills, 
knowledge and capacities are linked) However, this has been criticised 
because the understanding of the dynamic play of the multiple, diffuse 
knowledge needs a multidimensional analysis of rural livelihoods and political 
ecological change because RPK, like scientific knowledge, is always 
fragmentary, partial and provisional in nature and never a fully unified body 
or ‘stock’ of knowledge (Frey, 1992; Salas, 1992 cited in Scoones and 
Thompson, 1993). Hence, a ‘beyond farmer first’ (BFF) mode, criticising 
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the FF mode, points out that different interacting parties in RPK are 
differentiated in terms of relations of power. Though BFF shares a similar 
agenda of participation, empowerment and poverty alleviation with FF, the 
latter ‘lacks a certain analytical depth’ while the former presents a more 
radical programme where gender, ethnicity, class, age, religion - differential 
access to resources - are highlighted. Second, regarding the process of 
interaction, the FF mode focuses on consensus solutions while BFF focuses 
on conflict resolution. Third, in practice, most of the FF practitioners have 
remained hidden information collectors, documenters of RPK and designers, 
planners and managers of interventions; on the contrary, for BFF all actors 
consider implementation as a transaction process involving negotiation over 
goals, struggles over boundaries and battles over the socio-political space to 
manoeuvre. Finally, FF uses positivist agenda determined by the controlling 
forces focusing on discrete elements and hierarchical patterns, while the 
BFF mode centres on networks, relations of power and dynamic 
performances (Scoones and Thompson, 1993). A comparison between FF 
and BFF modes is given in Table 10: 


Table 10:Comparison between FF and BFF Modes 


Cee a 


Assumptions 
Process 


populist ideal of common 
goals, interest and power 
among farmers and 
communities’ ‘stock’ of 
uniform, systematized, 
local knowledge available 
for assimilation and 
incorporation 


differentiated interests and 
goals, power, access to 
resources between actors 
and networks; multi-layered, 
fragmentary, diffuse 
knowledges with complex, 
inequitable, discontinuous 
interactions between (local 
and external) actors and 
networks, 


farmer or community 

consensus solutions to 
identified problems; 

managed interventions, 
designed solutions and 
planned outcomes with 
farmer’s involvement in 
planning and 


bridging accommodation, 
negotiation, and conflict 
mediation between different 
interest groups; process 
learning and planning with 
dynamic and adaptive 
implementation of 
negotiated outcomes; 
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implementation. collaborative work requiring 
dialogue, negotiation, 
empowerment. 


Role of ‘outsider’ | Invisible information Facilitator, initiator, catalyst, 
collector, documenter of provider of occasions; invisible 
RPK; planner of 4 actor in process learning and 
interventions; manager action 
of implementation; more 
recently facilitator, initiator 
and catalyst 


Role of ‘insider’ reactive respondent; Creative investigator and 
passive participant, analyst; active participant 
Positivist, hard systems 
research FSR, AEA,,. 


Styles of RRA, PME, some PRA, Post-positivist, soft systems 

investigation FPR and PTD learning and action research; 
PAR, increasingly FPR, PRA 
and PTD 


Source: Scoones and Thompson (1993) 


Kitching (1982) gives empirical data to prove that while Tanzania’s 
populistic Ujamaa programme failed, China following a Marxian 
industrialisation strategy succeeded because it modified it as per the need - 
employment generation in agriculture, labour-intensive rural industry, pro- 
agricultural terms of trade (with increase in income and reduction in 
disparities) which fit into the neo-populist mould. It was centrally planned 
with no private investment, production and circulation. Thus it has been 
different from the neo-populist strategy of small peasants competing fairly 
under a minimalist state. As Kitching puts it: ‘A total loss of individual peasant 
autonomy ( in the use of land and labour power) has been the price of a 
continual rise in living standards and of greater equality both among peasants 
and between peasants and others’ (1982, 136). He prescribes two conditions 
for massive employment in agriculture and for equalising distribution of 
income: (a) to collectivise agriculture; and (b) to ‘close’ the agricultural 
economy to the world market as far as possible. In ecological thought, thus 
two main dimensions are at the centre-stage: the relationship between 
humanity and nature, and the relationship between ecology and development. 
In the North, the ecological thought has not been a monolithic uniformity. As 
discussed above, four important dimesions of ecological thought in the North 
have been in existence: theme of crisis, institutionalisation, sustainability and 
the knowledge system. 


NS 


ECOLOGICAL MOVEMENTS: 
THEORY AND PRACTICE 


our aspects of ecological thought were discussed in last chapter- theme 
F of crisis, institutionalisation, sustainability, and the knowledge system. 
However, ecological issues have been taken up by the people as a challenge 
to the system or its operative functioning. Such movements have tried to 
redefine the relationship between civil society and the state, on the one 
hand, and between culture and nature, on the other. A NGO (non- 
governmental organisation) may launch an ecological movement but it is not 
Synonymous with a movement itself as a movement may be launched even 
by an informal group or the community itself. As Potter (1996, 2) correctly 
remarks: ‘Environmental NGOs are embedded in, but distinct from 
environmental movements’. That is, in reality, social movements are 
grassroots community-based action groups, process-focused, untrained, field- 
based, responsive to members, practice-oriented, representative of the 
marginalised people, with internal funding, key personnel as activists, 
devolved decision-making, local culture and acting as building blocks of civil 
society. NGOs, on the other hand, are professional product-focused 
organisations with the operational structure of civil society, international 
culture, highly trained, middle class, non-representative, headquarters-based, 
external funding, responsive to funding source, key personnel as professionals, 
centralised decision-making, ideological in theory, legitimacy based on 
negotiation and result-orientation (Cherrett et.al.1995). In fact, due to the 
difference in perception and world views, the state is concerned mainly 
with environmental management legally, professionals are concerned mainly 
with the conservation of nature scientifically, an environmental NGO in 
the North is concerned primarily with the ‘global ecology’ of climate change, 
greenhouse effect, bio-diversity and the quality of life globally; but an 
ecological movement in the third world is concerned with issues of livelihoods, 
ecological sustainability and social justice locally. Social movements in 


general, and ecological movements in particular, have been analysed from 
different angles and perspectives. 
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Following are the major approaches to study social movements in general 
and ecological movements in particular: 


@ Neo-liberal/neo-classical approach 

e@ Relative deprivation approach 

@ Resource mobilisation approach 

@ Collective behaviour approach 

e Structural-historical (Marxist) approach 

@ Cognitive praxis approach 

e Post-structuralist/post-modernist approach 


@ Ecocentric approach 
@ Towards A (Multidimensional) Critical Disempowerment approach. 


Neo-liberal/Neo-classical Approach: 


This approach has been prevalent in both political science and economics. 
Classical liberalism of the political philosopher John Locke and that of 
economist Adam Smith was primarily underpinned by the laissez faire 
principle. The classical bourgeois political economy was based on 
cornucopian assumptions and an expanding economy. Similarly, Locke’s 
political philosophy, as Susan Leeson correctly says, ‘legitimated virtually 
endless accumulation of material goods; helped equate the process of 
accumulation, with liberty and the pursuit of happiness; helped implant the 
idea that with ingenuity man can go beyond the fixed laws of nature, adhering 
only to whatever temporary laws he establishes for himself in the process 
of pursuing happiness; and helped instil the notion that the “commons” is 
served best through man’s pursuit of private gain, because there will always 
be enough for those who are willing to work’ (cited in Eckersley, 1992,23). 


From this argument it is obvious that Locke sees non-human nature as 
simply being of instrumental value, i.e., as a means to human ends; thus the 
earth is for the ‘support and comfort’ of humans. Further, the mixing of 
human labour with nature was an act of appropriation that created something 
valuable (i.e., property) out of something otherwise valueless. Criticising 
this view of monoculture, J. S. Mill defended ecological diversity and made 
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a case for a Stationary state economy. Jeremy Bentham also extended his 
utilitarian perspective to all sentients and this became a source for animal 
liberation. 


Recently, there has emerged a neo-classical school of environmental 
economics that encompasses a whole range of the proposals for ‘green 
taxes,’ cost-benefit analysis, valuation techniques in environmental losses, 
environmental impact assessment (EIA) and even an environmental 
economic policy. Though environmental neo-classists believe that an 
appropriate level of environmental protection-is derived from market 


transactions, they do not, emphasise on ‘minimal government’. As Jacobs 
puts it aptly: 


Neo-classists are concerned to create hypothetical, not real, markets, 
( they do not in general advocate privatisation of the environment) and 
are committed to the use of a variety of instruments of government 
intervention in markets in order to achieve their environmental 
objectives: taxes, subsidies, tradable permits, etc. It would be fair to 
say that neo-classists are therefore market-oriented, but they do not 
advocate (as property rights economists do) “free” markets (1994,68). 


Thus they turn environment into a commodity. For them the environment 
is often under-valued, therefore it is over-used, resulting in degradation. So 
they (e.g., Pearce et. al.) are for a proper valuation. of environmental 
resources, and hence consider themselves as ‘Earth’s true friends’ (unlike 
emotional Greens). Their schema of commodification of the environment is 
based on five premises (Jacobs, 1994): 


a) Methodological individualism - economic activity is explained in terms 
of individual psychology. That is, the environment is to be broken down 
into separate goods and services which are consumed by individuals; 
for example, cleanliness of air in a locality, water in a river, preservation 


of landscape, number of specific species rise in global temperature in 
30 years, etc.; 


b) It assumes that a ‘rational economic person,’ i.e., individual will behave 
rationally to maximise their utility; 


c) Such arational person operates in a competitive market (which achieves 
optimal allocation of resources), and exercises free choice; 


d) It takes preferences and technology as exogenous to the economic 
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system; therefore, it treats them as given, rather than as objects of 
anlysis. Alongside the equilibrium assumption of the market, this creates 
an essentially static perspective ignoring the role of time; 


e) It regards itself as morally neutral, a ‘positive’ rather than a normative 
Subject. It only claims that, given the current preferences of the 
consumers, the ‘optimal’ outcome is the one where benefits exceed 
costs by the greatest amount. 


On the basis of neo-classical economics, Mancur Olson (Dalton, 
Kruechler and Burklin, 1990) elaborates on a ‘rational choice’ model of social 
movements. That is, individuals will not participate in a social or political 
movement until and unless their expected ‘benefits’ exceed the costs of the 
participation. Otherwise, Olson clarifies, the rational economic person would 
abstain and obtain collective benefits without any effort (‘free ride’). Thus 
any collective action, ranging from support for a revolutionary party to 
participation in an ecological movement, is supposed to be motivated by this 
narrow sense of self-interest. In other words, any collective protest movement 
is not motivated by psychological feelings of the deprivation or concern for 
societal goals, but by the expectation of private gains. Any deviation from 
this line, according to this model, can occur only when coercion (forced 
membership) or other external constraints distort this rational calculation. 
To the question why people protest, this model’s simple answer is because 
of self-interest. This rational choice model may be criticised on the following 
grounds: 


First, the very assumption of rationality is questionable, since all 
individuals at all places and all periods of time do not act rationally nor are 
all actions of a single individual logical. 


Second, people may launch a movement for collective ( not individual) 
entities like community, village, city, nation or even the whole world. Many 
transnational NGOs have been protesting against nuclear power plants, 
dumping of toxic wastes in the oceans, greenhouse effect, and climate change 
which are issues of a collective and trans-boundary nature. 


Third, this model can explain, to some extent, as to why a majority of 
the people do not participate in a movement, but more significantly, it can 
not explain why a minority of the people do support it. 


Finally, this model implies that nature has only instrumental value, 
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whereas some movements on the line of ‘deep ecology’ think of nature as 
of intrinsic value, and protest against ecological destruction for its own sake. 


Relative Deprivation Approach’ 


Most of the analysts who take this approach usually concentrate on economic 
measures of discontent, but Ted Gurr in his book Why Men Rebel (1970, 
cited in Dalton et. al. 1990) adds status and power to the economic aspect 
as bases of the potential deprivation. So the American Civil Rights movements 
as well as new social movements are explained by this approach: the blacks 
protested in America when their expectations expanded more rapidly and 
were not matched in reality; students protested because they were radicalised 
by their lack of social influence or their economic marginality. Many 
individuals joined new social movements to express their dissatisfaction with 
a specific policy problem or to criticise general social norms. For instance, 
the West German Green Party received disproportionate support from the 
young, unemployed or under-employed who were frustrated with their limited 
job opportunities (Burklin, 1985). Further researchers also explain that 
women’s groups were formed in reaction to the sexual discrimination, and 


environmental groups were formed in reaction to the excesses of the capitalist 
system. 7 


But this approach is criticised for its failure to correctly explain new 
social movements, as student protesters and ecological activists are not 


primarily drawn from the ranks of the socially deprived strata, at least in the 
west: 


In stark contrast, the bastions of these new protests were the institutions 
of traditional rank and privilege; Berkeley, Columbia, Oxbridge, the Sorbonne, 
Heidelberg, and Berlin. While many women are socially and economically 
disadvantaged, the stimulus for the women’s movement was more often 
located among affluent feminists. In short, these are all predominantly middle 


class movements, whose members benefit from the existing social and 
political orders 


However, this model may be of relevance in explaining the ecological 


movements, especially in the third world, if the following modifications and 
reconstructions are made: 


a) Instead of deprivation, a situation of absolute deprivation can better be 
explained through the deprivation model; this deprivation may be absolute 
from the beginning or a situation of relative deprivation may slowly but 
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consistently take the form of an absolute deprivation. Absolute 
deprivation may be of three broad types. First, when the ‘system’ either 
does not recognise such a deprivation, or it deprives people from what 
they had had earlier. Both these situations arise due to a ‘perception 
gap’ between the ruling class and the ruled classes - this may be called 
‘system induced deprivation’. Second, there may be a situation where 
people are deprived of their due entitlements which were formally 
provided, say by the Constitution, but not provided by any specific 
government policy - this may be called, ‘policy induced deprivation’. 
Third, there may be a situation when there is a specific policy formulated 
and declared but not acted upon and implemented due to lack of will, 


conviction and courage. This may be called ‘inaction induced 
deprivation’. 


b) Absolute deprivation gives birth to collective protests wherein people 
mobilise either on their own (through individual charismatic leadership 
or community-based organisations) or are mobilised and animated through 
a catalyst agent(s) from outside. Later the process of ‘conscientisation’ 
leads to the Community’s self-empowerment and, ultimately, autonomy 
or self-determination wherein people challenge the entire paradigm of 
development, dominance, hegemony and governance. By adopting a 
social praxis - ‘action-reflection-action’ - local people try to reduce the 
dominance and hegemony of the ‘arena of power’ consisting of the 
state, on the one hand, and the market, on the other. 


Resource Mobilisation Approach 


American sociologists like A. Oberschall (1973), Mc Carthy and Zald (1973, 
1987), and J.C. Jenkins (1983) (cited in Dalton et al 1990) applied the resource 
mobilisation theory to explain that political dissatisfaction and social conflicts 
are inherent in each and every society, therefore the birth of social movements 
depends not on the existence of these interests but on the creation of 
organisations who can mobilise this potential. Thus this approach focuses 
on examining the organisations which mobilise people, money, and other 
resources in pursuit of a cause, and the factors that affect the creation of 
such organisational infrastructures. The following features of this approach 
are notable: 


First, the approach shifts the emphasis from the sources of citizens’ 
dissatisfaction to social movement organisations (SMQs) that are supposed 
to give meaning and direction to the movement. After the formation of a 
SMO, implementation of the desired policies has to compete with the 
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organisation’s desire to maintain itself. Thus this approach takes the starting 
point of analysis in organisations, not in individuals (as do neo-classical and 
symbolic interactionists). It does not focus on the question of why people 
join social movements, the rationality or irrationality of their intentions and/ 
or behaviour, but on the effectiveness with which SMOs use resources in 
attempting to achieve their goals. As Eyerman and Jamison remarked: 


Here the prime research question is not who the actors are, what 
motivates them, or what wider historical or structural meaning a 
particular movement may have, but rather why some movements are 
more successful than others. Success here is defined as a function of 
how clearly organisational goals are defined and how effectively its 
available resources - people, material and ideas - are put to use both in 
mobilising support and in seeing to it that the established institutions 
take seriously the aims expressed by the movement (1991,24). 


Second, unlike the grand theorisation it emphasises on the ‘middle- 
range’ theory, as provided by the organisational analysis. 


Third, it tries to identify a particular ‘movement sector’ for every social 
movement (Gamer and Zald, 1985) or industry within which various 
organisations co-exist. 


Fourth, emphasising on the ‘rationality’ of the social movement, it 
studies the mechanisms of recruiting members and the organisational forms 
of mobilisation. In short, this approach does not concentrate on why people 
protest, rather on how they do so: how SMOs are formed, how support 
from the general public is mobilised, how organisational behaviour is 
developed, how strategies and tactics are decided, and finally how 
organisational goals are achieved. 


Finally, a branch of resource mobilisation, the particularist school (the 
second branch is formalist school), focuses on personal motivations that 
lead to participation in social movements. It sees a social movement as a 
vehicle for the process of political socialisation. Further, it analyses social 
movements as moving from ‘organisation to mobilisation’ of resources around 
common interests, and finally to the realisation of effective action in specific 
opportunity structures in a historical context (Tilly, 1978, cited in Eyerman 
and Jamison, 1991). However, both branches emphasise on the rationality 
of human action, and oppose the collective behaviourist approach. 
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_ Tilly uses the theory of social networks that emphasises the ‘pull’ of 
social pressure as a form of solidarity, to explain why activists engage 
even in risky social movements. 


This approach, too, suffers from certain shortcomings: First, it gives primacy 
to the formal organisational structure over the dynamics of the actual action- 
process; thus it wrongly overemphasises SMOs rather than (the ends of) 
the movement. Needless to say that a movement is never limited, and can 
never be reduced, to a SMO. Second, this approach is ‘apolitical’ and, 
therefore, misses a significant element of what was ‘new’ about new social 
movements. Thus it ignores the ideological factor, which plays an important 
role Ideology often leads new social movements to challenge many 
consensual goals of western society to adopt political tactics (different from 
the traditional neocorporatist forms of interest group activity), and to employ 
a new organisational structure as an extension of their ideal for societal 
change. Actually, any social movement, including an ecological one, is very 
much political, hence ignoring the political dimension means ignoring reality 
itself. a 


Collective Behaviour Approach 


This approach has two-branches: symbolic interactionist, and structural- 
functionalist. While the symbolic interactionist branch is micro-oriented, the 
structural-functionalist branch is macro-oriented. American sociologist 
Herbert Blumer takes the symbolic interactionist line (that was later developed 
by Ralph Turner and Lewis Killian) and argues that social movements also 
have positive aspects like the potential social creativity in the new forms of 
‘symbolic interaction’ that might accompany the breaking of routines of 
normal, institutionalised behaviour (while other American sociologists like 
Rudolf Heberle - a political refugee from Nazi Germany who later became 
a Professor of sociology - point out the potentially dangerous forms of non- 
institutionalised collective political behaviour). Blumer’s individual-oriented 
social psychological focus points out the emergence of new norms in 
‘adaptive behaviour,’ the problem-solving and learning orientation, potentially 
present in spontaneous collective behaviour. 


On the other hand, sociologist Talcott Parsons analyses facist 
movements and explains the rational basis of the apparently irrational events 
occurring in Europe and the Far East. Drawing on Weber and Durkheim, 
Parsons explains a social movement in terms of ‘strains’ related to the 
eneven development with various systems of action that constitute a social 
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system or a differentiated modern society. So fascism is explained as resulting 
from the tensions inherent in modernisation, in the uneven effects of 
industrialisation, democratisation, and cultural change on various social groups. 
From the societal point of view, individual participation and social movements 
may be adjudged as progressive or reactionary, on the basis of their instance 
towards modernisation. 


Though Blumer and Parsons had personal and professional differences, 
yet they shared a common view that individuals act differently when they 
form spontaneous groups. However, while the symbolic interactionists 
explain collective gathering for an emergent collective identity as ‘adaptive 
behaviour,’ the structural-functionalists view it negatively as irrational or 
‘deviant behaviour,’ Secondly, while the former explains it in terms of 
individual attitudes and beliefs, the latter does so in terms of structural strains. 
However, Jean Cohen (1985) points out six common assumptions that unite 
the collective behaviour approach (Eyerman and Jamison, 1991): 


a) There are two different types Of action: institutional-conventional and 
non-institutional collective behaviour; 


b) Non-institutional collective behaviour is action that is not guided by existing 


social norms but is formed to meet undefined or unstructured (emphasis 
added) situations; 


c) These situations are understood in terms of a breakdown (emphasis 
added) either in organs of social control or in the adequacy of normative 
integration due to structural changes; 


d) The resulting strains, discontent, frustrations, and aggression lead 
individuals to participate in collective behaviour; 


e) Non-collective behaviour follows a ‘life-cycle’ open to causal analysis, 


which moves from spontaneous crowd action to the formation of public 
and social movements; 


f) The emergence and growth of movements within this cycle occurs 


through crude processes of communication: contagion, rumour, circular 
reaction and diffusion. 


Later, Smelser developed the theory of collective behaviour. In addition 
to spontaneous response to structural strains, he emphasised on the political 
system in which the collective behaviour emerged and, therefore, talked of 
‘structural conduciveness’, general social conditions, that direct collective 
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behaviour along determined paths. Further, he focused on the imposition of 
generalised beliefs, role of ideologies, and the role of leaders in crystallizing 
vaguely left complaints and directing collective action. He noted six conditions 
that affect the emergence and development of social movements (Eyerman 
and Jamison, 1991): 


a) Structural conduciveness - the peculiarities of a particular society 
create different opportunities and avenues for protest. 


b) structural strains - actually underlying causes of complaint. 


c) Generalised beliefs - the role of ideologies and ideologists in shaping 
the way protest and complaint is understood by the actors. 


d) Precipitating factors - specific sparks that ignite protest. 
e) Leadership and communication - to direct and coordinate. 
f) Operation of social control- the way established authorities react. 


This approach, too, is not without its share of shortcomings. For 
instance, it ignores the historicity of social movements. 


Second, it wrongly identifies modernisation with westernisation, with 
the establishment of political institutions and traditions similar to those in the 
US or in Western Europe. 


Third, it fails to explain student movements in university campuses 
that are one of the most itegrated systems, and students are the most adjusted 
social group. University students are also elite, neither deviants nor outcasts 
facing structural strains. Even symbolic interactionists could not explain 
why well-adjusted students engage in political behaviour which would threaten 
their careers. 


Structural-Historical Approach 


The structural-historical approach is popularly known as the Marxist 
‘approach. It has five main concepts: class, contradiction, interdependence 
(between humans and nature), political economy, and social change. 


Class 


Here movements are considered collective expressions of discontent and a 
potential basis for change. Further, the collective actor is seen as the ‘self- 
activating class,’ rather than the faceless mass. The key issue, to the 
structural-historical approach, is not so much why social movements emerge 
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and how they take form, but what they represent in terms of their social 
basis and their class composition, since the conflict between labour and 
capital is considered as the most fundamental in modem society. However, 
Marxists could not explain the student movement in France in the 1960s. 
Later neo-Marxists tried to study new social movements. For instance, 
Wilhelm Reich (1972) studied the link between the sexual revolution and 
social revolution. On the other hand, critical theorists (Herbert Marcuse) 
synthesised Marx and Freud. Thus they provided a new insight to the 
structural-historical approach. 


Social Change 


This views social movements with expectation and anticipation, signs of an 
impending collapse of an existing repressive (capitalist) system and as the 
potential source of its replacement by socialism. Marx took the notion of the 
‘dialectical’ process of social change from Hegel. He thought that every 
event is by virtue of what it is not, ie., the real can be defined only through 
contrasts. Everything is, therefore, also its opposite. This tension or 
contradiction between a thing and its opposite destroys the old and creates 
a new thing. Being (thesis) inherently contains its own contradictions, non- 
being (anti-thesis), and the tensions between them are a new becoming 
(synthesis). These this contradictions between capitalists’ and wage- 


labourers’ interests create tensions that lead to social transformation. As 
Merchant says: 


Today, the economic dependencies of the first world on the natural 
resources and labour of the Third World create similar patterns of 
dominance. As dominators we are ourselves dominated because of 
our dependence on the dominated (1992, 136). 


__ Marx’s theory of social change is based on a conflict between the 
material forces of production and the social relations of production. This 
dialectic initiates an era of social revolution in which the material foundation 
breaks down leading to a change inthe super structure. As he wrote in the 
Preface to a Contribution to the Ciritique of Political Economy in 1859: 


In the social production of their life, men enter into definite relations 
that are indispensable and independent of their will, relations of 
production which correspond to a definite Stage of development of 
their material productive forces. The sum total of these relations of 
production constitute the relations, the economic structure of society, 
the real foundation on which rises a legal and political super-structure 
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and to which correspond definite forms of social consciousness. The 
mode of production of material life conditions the social, political and 
intellectual life process in general. It is not the consciousness of men 
that determines their being, but, on the contrary, their social being that 
determines their consciousness (cited in Miliband 1977,7) 


However, Marxism is often accused of economic determinism. But 
Engels clarified this long ago in a letter to J. Bloch (dated 21-22 September 
1890, cited in Miliband 1977,8) that he and Marx never intended to suggest 
that ‘the economic element is the only determining one’ which he described 
as a ‘meaningless, abstract, senseless phrase.’ 


However, Gramsci’s insights are more significant as he has rehabilitated 
the subjective-creative side of Marxist thought. He considers ‘base’ and 
‘super structure’ as elements of an ‘historical bloc,’ and different elements 
in that bloc will vary in their weight and significance according to time, 
place, circumstances and human intervention. In the ‘historical bloc’, 
economic, social and ideological forces combine in temporary unity to change 
a society. ; 


Interdependence 


The young Marx, in Economic and Philosophical Manuscripts of 1844, 
referred to the labour process as effecting the progressive ‘humanisation’ 
of nature and ‘naturalisation’ of humanity. He recognised the interdependence 
of humans and nature (a notion now central to ‘deep ecologists’). Humans 
are different from the non-human world, but at the same time dependent on 
it. ‘Nature is man’s inorganic body,’ wrote Marx, ‘Man lives on nature 
means that nature is his body, with which he must remain in continuous 
interchange if he is not to die. That man’s physical and spiritual life is linked 
to nature means that nature is linked to itself, for man is a part of nature’ 
(cited in Parsons, 1977, 133). He also described humanity’s transformation 
of the external world through labour as the means by which humanity realised 
its ‘species being’ (an idea borrowed from atheist and materialist Feuerbach). 
He emphasised that while (non-human) animals produce one-sidedly, i.e., 
only for their immediate requirements, human beings produce universally, 
i.e., even when free from physical needs. Why is it so? Because, Marx 
argued, the capacity to produce through tools and words differentiated 
humans from animals whose tools are parts of their bodies. 


On the other hand, humans transormed external nature with instruments 
that were socially organised. Further, alienated labour degrades to a mere 
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means of physical existence: Consequently, humans become estranged from 
their labour and its product which confronts them as an alien other at the 
behest of the masters of labour, i.e., the owners of capital. This led to the 
estrangement of humans from themselves, from their fellow humans, from 
nature, and from their species being. 


Political Economy 


For Marx and Engels, every society has different kinds of relationship with 
nature. For instance, while pastoral societies wander, taking from nature 
that which is essential for life, horticulture societies settle down and 
appropriate the earth’s resources for their sustenance. The settled community 
uses the earth as a ‘great workshop’ for its labour. On the contrary, in the 
capitalist system, the earth is bought and sold as private property. And this is 
the ultimate form of alienation. Orthodox Marxism has considered ecological 
degradation as an epi-phenomenon of capitalism rather than important in its 
own right. Marx characterised nature as ‘the means and material of [our]... 
self-realisation in history’ (cited in Schmidt, 1971, 154). The non-human 
world, which Marx called ‘external nature,’ the ‘primary source of all 
instruments and objects of labour,’ was also referred to as a ‘laboratory,’ 
‘the original tool house’ or ‘original larder’. Though Marx saw humans as a 
part of (not separate from) nature, human labour was seen as playing a 
pivotal and determinative role in nature’s unfolding. According to Eckersley, 
Marx saw the labour process as a ‘metabolism’ between humans and external 
nature with humans as a subject confronting external nature as an object in 
dialectical movement that led to the transformation of both the humans and 
non-human world - the two indivisible ‘moments’ in nature’s self 
development. But this allegation does not hold good as Engels wrote in his 
The Dialectics of Nature: 


Thus at every step we are reminded that we by no means rule over 
nature like a conqueror over a foreign people, like someone standing 
outside nature but that we, with flesh, blood, and brain belong to nature 
and exist in its midst and that our mastery of it consists in the fact that 
we have the advantage over all other creatures of being able to know 
and correctly apply its laws (cited in Parsons 1977, 179). 


Later, Gramsci, a ‘theoretician of super structure,’ made two 
modifications in classical Marxism: first, social strife endemic to a mode of 
production, especially of capitalism, may be countered by the state’s coercive 
apparatus (like police, army) or by an ideological and cultural hegemony 
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that operates through traditions, myths, morality and even ‘common sense’. 
Second, any social action for change does not automatically result from 
material contradictions; rather it is mediated by subjective meanings and 
conscious intentions. That is to say, ideological and political practices are 
relatively autonomous. To him, capitalism could be transformed through 
counterhegemonic movements using new strategies and tactics. Therefore, 
he gave a central role to the intellectuals and broadened this concept: “all 
men are intellectuals... but not all men have in society the function of 
intellectuals’ (Hoare and Smith 1996, 8) And every social class ‘creates 
together with itself, organically, one or more strata of intellectuals which 
give it homogeneity and an awareness of its own function not only in economic 
but also in the social and political fields’ (Hoare and Smith, 1996, 3). Therefore, 
‘organic intellectuals’ (unlike ‘traditional’ ones) are a necessary precondition 
for any successful revolutionary movement. The proletariat require to convert 
to its cause the bourgeois intellectuals, but this is not sufficient. ‘One of the 
most important characteristics of any group that is developing towards 
dominance is its struggle to assimilate and to conquer “ideologically” the 
traditional intelleetuals, but this assimilation and conquest is made quicker 
and more efficacious, (if) the more the group in question succeeds in 
simultaneously elaborating its own organic intellectuals’ (Hoare and Smith 
1996, 10). Mao, too gave weightage to the superstructure: 


When it is impossible for the productive forces to develop without a 
change in the relations of production, then the change in the relations 
of production plays the principal and decisive role... when the 
superstructure (politics, culture, etc) obstructs the development of the 
economic base, political and cultural changes become principal and 
decisive (cited in McLellan 1979,211) 


Thus, for a stream of Marxists/neo-Marxists (Cohen, 1982), production 
relations are key to the logic of society and radical social movements. But 
for post-Marxists, production is only one arena for collective resistance; 
groups other than the working class are now significant source of social 
movements and more attention is to be given to active processes of human 
agency (Peet and Watts, 1996). Post-Marxists like A. Giddens (1976), F. 
Laclau and C. Mouffee (1985) (all cited in Schuurman, 1993) do recognise 
the post-industrial stage in the North. But going ahead, Giddens thinks that 
the central process is the radicalisation of modernisation ‘as it is universalised 
by the global spread of its distinctive institutions like capitalism, industrialism, 
and administrative and military powers’. He rejects the analytical centrality 
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of class and capitalist mode of production. Laclau and Mouffe, too, question 
the centrality of class and do not accept that consciousness, culture and 
politics can be derived from the structural positions in a society. For them, a 
society has several social conflicts, and one by definition is not more important 
than the other. Further, social movements do not necessarily have a unified/ 
single goal and do not necessarily have the same opponent. Finally, they 
think that the outcome of the conflicts is not predetermined by structural 
factors but by interaction between the internal dynamics of social movements, 
on the one hand, and the reaction of external actors, on the other. They 
replace the notion of socialism with ‘radical democracy’ but that is quite 
vague. 


Contradiction 


Engels writes that the more one understands the laws of nature and the 
consequences of human actions, the more humans will come to ‘know 
themselves to be one with nature’ and there is no inherent ‘contradiction 
between mind and matter, man and nature, soul and body’. 


So what was the solution? To Marx, it was the revolutionary 
transformation of institutions of wage labour and private property via the 
expropriation of the capitalist means of production by the proletariat - this 
would pave the way for a fully social mastery of nature. Thus in early 
writings of Marx, the notion of human beings as homo faber is a central 
characteristic of antagonistic dialectic between humanity and nature. It is 
implied that in communism this antagonism would become reconciled through 
a complete ‘humanisation of nature, where the realm of necessity would 
give way fully to the realm of freedom’ (cited in Eckersley, 1992, 79). But 
his later writings (e.g., The Capital) have two salient features: first, he argues 
that the antagonism between humans and nature would never be fully 
resolved - ‘the struggle between man with nature could be transformed but 
not abolished’ (cited in Schmidt, 1971, 79); second, he concentrates on the 
dynamics of the capitalist mode of production rather than on alienation (as 
in his early writings). Now science and technology were seen as harbingers 
of freedom, as labourers will become overseers and regulators. He 
appreciated the civilising influence of technology and rejected nature’s 
romanticism and primitive cultures. Marx conceived of science as a means 
by which humanity would seek to ‘discover nature’s “independent laws” 
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not in order to respect, but in order to undermine its independence from our 
existence’ (Balbus 1982, 80). To put it in Marx’s own words: 


Freedom can only consist in a socialised man, the associated producers, 
rationally regulating their interchange with nature, bringing it under 
their common control, instead of being ruled by the blind forces of 
nature. But it nonetheless still remains a realm of necessity. Beyond it 
begins that development of human energy which is an end in itself, the 
true realm of freedom, which, however, can blossom forth with this 
realm of necessity at its basis (cited in Eckersley, 1992,80-81). 


Actually for Marx, freedom corresponded to the mastery of social 
and natural constraints while necessity corresponded to surbservience to 
social and natural constraints. Critical theorists like Marcuse and Andre 
Gorz developed this notion of freedom further. 


Mao Zedong argued: ‘The fundamental cause of the development of 
a thing is not external but internal; it lies in the contradictoriness within the 
thing’ (cited in McLellan, 1979, 210). While talking of particularity of ° 
contradictions, not universality, he argued the different methods should be 
applied to resolve different contradictions. He focussed on the ‘principal 
contradiction’ and the ‘principal’ aspects of a contradiction: ‘There are many 
contradictions in the process of development of a complex thing and one of 
them is necessarily the principal contradiction whose existence and 
development determines or influences the existence and development of 
other contradictions’ (cited in McLellan, 1979, 211). 


Like Lenin, Gramsci also gave significance to the political party and 
called it a ‘modern prince’, that is most organically linked to its class. Rejecting 
the two tendencies of “economism’ and ‘ideologism,’ he wrote: ‘It has been 
forgotten that in the case of historical materialism one should put the accent 
on the first term- “historical”-and not the second-which is of metaphysical 
origin. The philosophy of praxis is absolute “historicism’”, the absolute 
secularisation, and, earthliness of thought, an absolute humanism of history’ 
(Hoare and Smith, 1996, 465). He emphasised the importance of ‘will’ in 
political activity and asserted that in a communist society freedom would 
predominate over necessity. 


But there are two types of eco-Marxism: orthodox eco-Marxism 
(Charles Tolman, Howard Parsons), and humanist eco-Marxism (Andre 
Gorz, D. Lee) (Eckersley, 1992). 
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Orthodox Eco-Marxism 


a) 


b) 


Cc) 


d) 


9) 


g) 


Orthodox eco-Marxists trace environmental problems to exploitative 
capitalism, hence its solution requires a revolutionary transformation of 
the relations of production. 


History is still viewed as a progressive dialectical struggle from the 
primitive to the advanced stage resulting in more domestication of the 
non-human world through labour and technology. 


For orthodox eco-Marxists, the preservation of wilderness makes no 
sense unless it has some instrumental value for humans. As Howard 
Parsons puts it: ‘it is hard to know what could be meant by nature ‘in 
itself’, either in Kantian sense or in the sense of discrete reality entirely 
independent of our cognition and action. 


They see the concern for the welfare of animals as a ‘displacement of 
human concern’ that is restricted by the privileged class position of its 
advocates. 


For them private capital accumulation gives rise to resource depletion, 
pollution, urbanisation, and occupational hazards, so they want to replace 
private and socially equitable mastery of nature under capitalism with 
the public and socially equitable mastery of nature under communism. 
Marx and Engels were pioneers of what Eckersley calls the ‘human 
welfare ecology,’ i.e., though they challenged capitalism, they did not 
challenge the hegemony of instrumental reason. 


Eco-feminists accuse Marx of seeking a masculine character of mastery 
over nature, since, for Marx, the modern ‘man’ must severe his umbilical 


chord with nature and become a self determining being in order to achieve 
his ‘manhood.’ 


Eco-Marxists believe in the working class being the agent of change, 
both social and environmental. As Parsons remarks that the proletariat 
as a Class is best suited for “assuming a position of ultimate power and 
responsibility over the whole transformed system’. 


However, his orthodox position is criticised on the following grounds: 


first, post-Marxist Green theorists like Bookchin, R. Bahro, John Clark and 
Carl Boggs question the ‘productive ideology’ of Marxism and the inherent 
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conservatism of the western labour movement. Bahro argues that the eastern 


living standard, which the people of the third world are aiming for, is no 
longer achievable: 


“In 1800 or 1830, the period about which Engels wrote, the working 
classes of Europe still had the prospect of a bourgois way of life; 
indeed they were able to achieve something of that order because of 
the existence of the periphery. But for the present peripherey there is 


no periphery to be exploited, no way of attaining the good life of London, 
Paris or Washington” (1984, 212). 


Second, it overemphasises on relations of production at the cost of 
forces of production. 


Third, it accepts the industrial technology and instrumental reason that 
has its own limitations uncritically. As Bahro argues, the distorted 
industrialisation in Eastern Europe is not substantially different from the 
capitalism: “for its part, Eastern Europe is nothing but third class 
industrialisation,.Czechoslovakia and GDR are second-class because they 
were half-capitalists before, but the Soviet Union is definitely third-class 
from the point of view of its success for the masses” (1984,212). 


Humanist Eco-Marxism 


For Andre Gorz (1980), the collective appropriation of the capitalist forces 
of production by the proletariat would not solve the ecological crises—it 
would simply mean the proletariat taking over the domination. For him, the 
development of productive forces must be re-examined on the ground that 
they now threaten society’s ‘ecological support system’. Similarly, David 
Lee (1980) also points out the need to overcome alienation in a broad sense, 
with the ecological crisis as evidence of human’s alienation from nature and 
as one more obstacle in the path to human emancipation. For him, in Marx’s 
early writings there was no human-nature (subject-object) dichotomy, rather 
Marx was concerned with overcoming alienation between human beings, 
between humans and their work, and between humans and their external 
nature. As he remarks: “Capitalism was necessary stage in man’s 
development of the mastery of nature but a further development is now 
necessary, namely, the overcoming of the dischotomy between man as subject 
over and against nature as object,” (1980, 11). He clarifies that Marx was 
not anthropocentric as he thought of nature as humanity’s inorganic body, 
unlike the capitalist notion of nature as.an alien ‘other’ to be exploited for 
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profit. So an ecological ethic has to be a part of the Marxist programme of 
liberation. Lee suggests the replacement of the dichotomy between nature 
and humanity by ‘a rational, humane, environmentally unalienated social 
order’ (1980, 11). The new system would have socially useful production, 
reduction of labour time, maximum creative leisure, wise use of resources, 
rational population control and solidarity between all living beings, not just 
between human beings. That is, everybody would be able to realise ‘species 
being’- a situation of genuine responsible stewards of the ecosystem. To 
quote Lee, “man is the universal being who can understand what is good 
for each species intrinsically and thus just as a socialist man transcends the 
selfish greed of the capitalist and acts for the good of all men (which is 
ultimately his own good)” (1980, 16). 


Eckersley considers this position as a departure from the orthodox 
eco-Marxists’ Promethean orientation towards non-human nature. Secondly, 
she also thinks that the notion of human freedom, even in the early writings 
of Marx, is irredeemably anthropocentric. But harmonising our relationship 
with the rest of nature does not mean humanising the non-human elements 
in nature. Rather, for ecocentrists, freedom or self-determination is ‘a 


legitimate entitlement of both human and non-human life-forms’ (Eckersely, 
1992, 91). 


Further, Hwa Yol Jung gives three reasons why ecologists should 
abandon Marx’ ideas: “First, he was too Hegelian to realise that the gain of 
“History” (of Humanity) is the loss of “Nature”; second, he was influenced 
by the English classical labour theory of value which undergirds his conception 
of man as homo faber; third, he was a victim of the untamed optimism of 
the Enlightenment for Humanity’s future progress” (1983, 170). But it 
appears that Jung is not fair to Marxism, since the role of history is important 
in the study of any social movement as it often takes time to emerge from a 
simple individual complaint or outburst to an organised and sustained 
collective protest or movement. Historical specificity of a movement is also 
necessary in that it may not follow the same path in a different movement in 
a different context. However, it may be agreed with her that Marx was 
more in the enlightenment tradition which does give primacy to what critical 
theorists of the Frankfurt school correctly call ‘instrumental reason’ 
(Horkheimer and Adorno, 1972), hence resulting into reductionism. 


The distinction between social ecology (green post-modernism), deep 
ecological and Marxist conceptions of nature-society relationship is vividly 
described by O’ Connor (cited in Pepper, 1992, 224-25). 
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“Three terms, culture, nature, social labour. 


If you think that culture mediates nature and social labour, you are a 
post-Marxist, post-modernist, deconstructionist, etc., i.e., idealist. 


If you think that nature mediates or brings together social labour and 
culture, you are an environmental determinist, bio-regionalist, deep 
ecologist, essentialist, eco-feminist, etc., i.e., a passive materialist. 


If you think, as a I do, that social labour mediates culture and nature 
(which, in turn, mediates back in various ways), you are an eco-Marxist. 
An active materialist.” 


Cognitive Praxis Approach 


Eyerman and Jamison’s cognitive praxis approach, following Max Scheler, 
is rooted in the re-discovery of both formalised and informal modes of 
knowledge production within social movements. They argue that “social 
movements are actually constituted by a cognitive praxis that is entailed in 
the articulation of their historical project... While environmental movements 
tend toward the more formalised natural and technical sciences, and have 
contributed to both theoretical and empirical fields in ecology and technology, 
the cognitive praxis of the American civil rights movements was almost 
entirely informal, what Scheler would have called religious, moral and 
spiritual” (1991, 43). 


They use two concepts ‘cognitive praxis’ and ‘movement intellectuals.’ 
Cognitive praxis provides the ‘core identity’ of a social movement. Cognitive 
praxis is what Habermas has called ‘communicative interaction’ (cited in 
Eyerman and Jamison, 1991, 48). On the other hand, the movement 
intellectuals (derived from Gramsci and Lukacs), as historical actors, make 
visible the underlying cognitive praxis. That is, the cognitive praxis is put 
into notion by the movement intellectuals. They admit that their approach is 
closer to Melucci’s view of the challenge of new social movements in 
primarily ‘symbolic’ terms. Melucci saw the identity formation of movements 
as a kind of social dramaturgy: ‘movements no longer operate as characters 
but as signs’ and ‘they do this in the sense that they translate their action 
into symbolic challenges that upset the dominant cultural codes and reveal 
their irrationality and partiality by acting at the levels (of information and 
communication) at which the new forms of technocratic power also operate’ 
(1988, 249). 
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But while Melucci defines movement only in negative terms, Eyerman 
and Jamison also see its positive aspect: “But we see that significance not 
merely as a challenge to established power, but also and more so as a 
socially constructive force, as a fundamental determinant of human 
knowledge. The cognitive praxis of social movement is not just social drama; 
itis, we might say, the social action from where new knowledge originates” 
' (1991, 48). Thus for them social movements are ‘knowledge producers’ ; 
they open a space for a creative interaction of individuals and at a later 
Stage different organisations together carve out an actual societal space, 
transforming ‘transpersonal interest’ (at the beginning) to ‘inter- 
organisational concerns.’ This transition from a formative to an organisational 
phase is what distinguishes social movements from action groups or single- 
interest protest organisation. “A social movement is not one organisation or 
one particular interest group. It is more like a cognitive territory, a new 
conceptual space that is filled by a dynamic interaction between different 
organisations over defining and acting in the conceptual space the (temporary) 
identity of a social movement is formed” (Eyerman and Jamison, 1991, 55). 
_ They clarify that cognitive praxis is not readymade, it is in the creation, 
articulation and formulation of new ideas and thoughts-new knowledge-that 
a social movement defines itself in a society. Thus knowledge creation is 
seen as a ‘collective process’. Therefore, they suggest that the movement 
should be analysed in phases, as Smelser (1962) and McAdam (1982) thought 


that movements pass through a life cycle, from gestation to formation to 
consolidation. 


Second, they assert that movements do not emerge spontaneously but 
require long preparation. 


_ Third, simply preparation is not sufficient: for them, what is also required 
is an opportunity structure, ‘a context of social problems as well as a context 
of communication, opening up the potential for problem articulation and 
_ knowledge dissemination’ (Eyerman and Jamison, 1991). 


Fourth, not every social problem generates a social movement but 
only those that ‘strike a fundamental chord that touch basic tensions in 
society, have the potential for generating a social movement... “significant” 
movements which redefine history which carry the historical “projects” 


that have normally been attributed to social classed’ (emphasis added) 
(Everman and Jamison, 1991, 56). 
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Fifth, even this is not enough since it requires articulation and formation 
of a new ‘conceptual space,’ and here the ability of the ‘movement 
intellectuals’ to formulate the knowledge interests of the emergent social 
movement is very crucial. 


Finally, individuals should be ready to take part in a movement. That is, 
willing to transform, what C. W. Mills calls ‘private troubles’ into ‘public 
problems’ as well as to enter in a process of collective identity formation. 


However, as its proponents themselves admit this approach is not 
comprehensive since they are selective epistemologically, i. e., all movements 
can not be explained as primarily knowledge-producers. 


Further it does not explain why people protest, or why they participate 
in a movement, and is restricted only to the question of what a social 


movement represents for the development of formal and/or informal 
knowledge. 


However, despite these self-admitted shortcomings this approach 
remains valuable for critically analysing a movement with a ‘qualified 
subjectivity’, neither pretending to study it objectively, nor identifying with it. 
Further they correctly see a movement in a historical context but history is 
not imposed on it, rather it is accepted that history does condition it, i.e. 
social movements are ‘conditioned rather than caused by historical and 
contextual factors’ (Eyerman and Jamison, 1991, 64). They deconstruct the 
‘text’ of a movement into its component, its various dimensions, uncover a 
hidden reality behind the appearance and also go beyond. Unlike 
deconstructionists, they rightly “put the components back together”. 


Post-structuralist/post-modernist Approach 


Post-structuralism, popularly called post-modernism, has questioned the 
grand theories, the dominance of the so-called universalistic western 
knowledge, especially science and technology, uniformity, and homogeneity. 
Post-modernism converges three trends: first, questioning the austerity and 
functionalism of modern art; philosophical attack on structuralism by post- 
structuralists like Jacques Derrida, Michel Foucault and Gilles Deleuge; 
and a critique of the economic theories of the post-industrial society by 
sociologists like Daniel Bell and Alain Touraine. These different strands 
were linked together under the rubric of ‘post-modernism’ by jean-Francois 
Lyotard in his book, The Post Modern Condition, where he summarised 
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post-modernism as holding ‘an incredulity towards meta narratives, (cited 
in Parpart an Marchand 1995, 2). The oldest claim to ‘post-modernism’ lies 
with arts which, as early as 1950s, reacted against the abstract in paintings 
and the international style in architecture (Schuurman, 1993). 


Thus post-modernist narrative emerged as a reaction to the 
enlightenment narrative of modern science and technology. The key idea of 
modernity was that society could be liberated from poverty, slavery and 
ignorance. Hence since the French Revolution equality, liberty and fraternity 
have been considered three basic tenets of modernity. 


On the other hand, post-modernists no longer see the meta narratives, 
like liberalism (modernisation theory) and Marxism, as ‘truth,’ but simply as 
the privileged discourses that deny and silence competing dissident voices. 
For them, there is no single truth, as modernity suggests but a plurality of 
perspectives (emphasis added), each with its own language, rules and myths. 
It rejects the systematic, theoretical or ‘totalising’ elements of all thought, 
‘totalising discourse’ and the ‘universalistic language game’ of science. 
Science as a totalising system can lead to repression, as ‘truth is terror,’ and 
‘truth is torture.’ Similarly, they also reject the concept of tradition and culture, 
as interpreted by Weber and Mannheim, since they find it too broad a term 
and in its place they talk of ‘regional narratives’, ‘language games’ and 
‘heterogeneous discourses.’ For the post-modernists, the distinctions between 
ideology and truth, between reality and possibility disappear. According to 
them, the ideas of a critical social science are so uncritically bound with 
bureaucratic domination and the technical rationality that is associated with 
it, that these must be rejected (Smart, 1983, Wuthnow et. a. 1984, cited in 
Stark, 1995). Abandoning the concern for universalist knowledge, they search 
for previously silenced voices, for the particularities (specificities), differences, 
and the power of language, and their relation to knowledge, context and 
locality. For instance, Foucault dismisses ‘reason’ as fiction and sees ‘truth’ 
as simply a partial, localised version of ‘reality’ transformed into a fixed 
form in the long process of history, According to him, a discourse-a 
historically, socially and institutionally specific structure of statement, terms, 
categories, and beliefs-is the site where meanings are contested and power 
relations determined. He also argues that the false power of hegemonic 
knowledge can be challenged by counter-hegemonic discourses which offer 
alternative explanations of ‘reality’ (cited in Parpart and Marchand, 1995), 
Hence Focault’s theory of power recognises the manifold structures of 
power, with their varied forms and multiplicity of ‘localised resistances and 
counter-offensives’ (cited in Udaigiri, 1995, 161). 
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The French post-structural tradition is concerned especially with the 
relation between the universal truth claims of the enlightenment and the 
universal power claims of European colonialism; and the new emphasis on 
this relation has stimulated a ‘relentless anatomisation of the collusive forms 
of European knowledge’ (Young, 1990). Hence to Derrida (1971, cited in 
Peet and Watts, 1996, 14): “The white man takes his own mythology, Indo- 
European mythology, his own Jogos, that is, the mythos of his idiom, for the 
universal form of that he must still wish to call Reason’. Further, Derrida 
(1976) focuses on the crucial role played by binary opposites. For instance, 
he argues that western philosophy largely rests on opposites like truth-falsity, 
unity-diversity, and man-woman, whereby the nature and primacy of the 
first term is also superior to the second. These pairs are as embedded in the 
definition of their opposites as they are in the nature of the object being 


defined, and they shape out understanding in complex and often unrecognised 
ways. 


In order to understand this better, Derrida and other post-structuralists 
call for the critical deconstruction of texts (both oral and written), and greater 
attention to the way the differences, particularly those embedded in binary 
thinking, are constructed and maintained (cited in Parpart and Marchand 
1995). Derrida (1973, 1976), Deleuge and Guattari (1983, 1987) (all cited in 
Schuurman, 1993) developed a thesis that language consists fo a set of 
‘signifiers’ that do not give access to reality and where the existence of one 
reality is doubted. So symbols become more important than the message 
they carry. Then that the distinction between truth and falsity, reason and 
rhetoric, essence and semblance, science and ideology become blurred. 
Mass media circulate symbols and create an apparent reality. The 
consumption of symbols replace production; universal values do not exist 
and meta-theories like modernisation and Marxism which take universal 
values as given and society as ‘makeable’ are now suspect. 


Post-colonialists go a step further. Said (1987) argues that the western 
orientalists have for the most part defined and represented the ‘orient’ as 
inherently irrational and unrealiable. This construction has projected the 
dark side of the west on the oriental ‘other,’ thus reinforcing the superiority 
of the rational, scientific west. Orientalism was created ‘for dealing with 
the Orient-dealing with it by making statements about it, authorising views 
of the dominating, restructuring, and having authority over the orient’ (Said, 
1978, 3). Likewise, Indian historian Prakash condemns orientalism for: “First, 
its authoritative status; second its fabrication of the Orient in terms of founding 
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essences invulnerable to historical change and prior to their representation 
in knowledge; and third, incestuous relationship with the western exercise 
of power over what we call Third World” (1990, 384). Parpart and Marchand 
also concluded: “In sum, post-modernist thinkers reject universal, simplified 
definitions of social phenomena which, they argue, essentialize reality and 
fail to reveal the complexity of life as a lived experience. Drawing on this 
critique, post-modernists have rejected the search for broad generalisations. 
They emphasise the need for local, specific and historically informed analysis, 
carefully grounded in both spatial and cultural contexts. Above all, they call 
for the recognition and clebration of difference(s), the importance of 
encouraging the recovery of previously silenced voices and an acceptance 
of the partial nature of all knowledge claims and thus limit of knowing” 
(1995, 4). 


An important notion in post-modernism is ‘deconstruction.’ It points to 
the delegitimisation of enlightenment discourse (liberalism and socialism) 
that did not result in the general emancipation of mankind. Further, it entails 
the dismantling of structures to find the actors therein. Structures are thought 
of as reified notions (e.g. the world system ) that have merely an apparent 
value. So deconstruction leads to individual actor as the only valid unit of 
analysis. Moreover, it is the quest for the hidden metaphors in some central 
concepts within the enlightenment discourse. For instance, Derrida puts 
forward a concept of ‘logocentrism,’ i.e., people tend to think in binomial 
categories, where one of the categories (generally the first) is seen as 
homogeneous and uproblematic in contrast to the second Category; e.g., 
North-South, Man-Woman, White-Black. 


Another stream of post-modernism, post-industrialism, argues that in 
post-industrial socienties of the North the production of goods was replaced 


by the production of technical knowledge. Hence post-industrial society is 
a knowledge society. 


But post-modernism is not homogeneous. It has taken three sub-routes 
(Schuurman, 1993): 7 


a) Neo-conservative Communitarianism: here social anomie is opposed 


by a return to tradition and history; it is thus a type of neo-romantic 
nature philosophy. 


b) Progressive Communitarianism:in lieu of socialism, one should search 
for other types of local sources of resistance against the governing 
power and knowledge system, say, new social movements. Foucault 
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wants to involve even hospital patients, prisoners and gypsies in such 
movements. 


c) Nihilism: Jean Baudrillard (1975) is a proponent of this route. Here 
argument is that the masses will become so numbed by a media 
bombardment that they will no longer be indoctrinated because of their 
‘unresisting imbecility’. 


To the question whether developing countries are post-modern, the 
answer is no because they are still struggling to achieve three ideals of 
enlightenment-equality, liberty and fraternity. Hence, it is rightly said that: 
“The equating of the failure of modernity project in the South to a post- 
modern situation exhibits a far-reaching naivety and leads to a political 
demobilisation and conservatism (Schuurman, 1993, 26). 


However, this approach, too, is not without its share of criticism. 
Focusing exclusively on the text, the post-modernist approach denies validity 
of other approaches. Its reification of the discourse and avoidance of the 
structures and struggles of oppression obscures the origins, meanings and 
consequences of historical events. Plamer correctly argues: “Those who. 
opt for post-structural thought and privilege disclosure bear no special blame 
for this academic drift. But they are part of general process. In as much as 
their writing and its conceptual ordering make a few concessions to the 
needs and character of a reading public, indeed often revel in its aestheicised 
bombast, the claim made for a politics informed by a language usually remain 
isolated within a narrow academic discourse itself” (1990, 204). 


Second, if all knowledge is regarded as invalid and debased by western 
projects, as per the post-modernist approach, then it can not provide a theory 
of social change. Rather it will remain merely as an ethnographic detail. 
Actually all knowledge can not be said to perpetuate domination and 
subordination, some knowledge is emancipatory and has the potential for 
social change. The primary goal of any ecological movement (like other 
movements) is some kind of social change. That is why Nicholson (1990) 
says that a coherent theory and politics within the post-modernist approach 
is possible only if it does not eliminate the grand theory totally, instead 
undertakes theorising that is explicitly historical, i.e., located within historically 
specific contexts. 


Third, while some of the post-modernists like Shiva (1989) correctly 
condemn the dominance of western science and technology, at the cost of 
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indigenous knowledge, they unnecessarily indulge in romanticising the pre- 
capitalist or non-western relations between nature and society. Thus they 
create a new kind of reification of counter-enlightenment. 


Fourth, the post-modern approach is also criticised for being neo- 
populistic. As Bras aptly remarks: “Mediated through the subaltern studies 
and new social movements’ framework, the post modern project is in a 
number of important ways particularly supportive of the “middle peasant 
thesis” and the “moral economy” argument advanced by Wolf, Alavi and 
Scott and behind the neo-populism of Chayanov himself...it attempts 
recuperate conceptually a politico-ideological project which sustains the same 
neo-populist vision: the ideological pluralism of the subject, the autonomy of 
the individual, the political importance and acceptability of (self-defined) 
relativism as embodies in “the cultural” (‘the tribal’, “the peasant’’), the 
wholesale legtitimacy of any/all “everyday forms of resistance” and 
bourgeois democracy” (Brass, 1991, 94-95). He further adds: “It is one 
thing to maintain that class struggle has not developed as predicted, it is 
quite another to argue that class is of little or no relevance to the under- 
standing of the formation/reproduction of politico-ideological consciousness 
and the (equally class-specific) kinds of conflict this permits subsequently. 
Thus the transcendence of ethnic solidarity by class solidarity among poor 
peasants and agricultural workers, and the subsequent displacement either 
of class consciousness by ethnic identity of free wage labour by “semi- 
feudal” relations of production, it itself is an integral part of the class struggle 
and constitutes evidence only of the resort by rich peasants to “traditional” 
institutional forms supportive of their economic power when/where necessary, 
and not of the undersirability of socialism of the impossibility of historical 
progress per se” (ibid, p.195). 


Finally, a direct application of the post-modernist approach to the study 
of new social movements in the third world and their characterisation as 
resistance against modernity is unrealistic. As Schuurman correctly remarks: 
“Social movements (new and old)in the third world are not expression of 
resistance against modernity; rather they are demands for access to it. 
There are enough reasons to characterize many Third World countries as 
aborted projects, if only because of the exclusion of large parts of population. 
When those excluded unite in groups and forge ties of solidarity, this must 
not be seen as an embryonic form of a new society, but rather as a survival 
strategy. Citizenship and Participation (Enlightenment ideals!) are (directly 
or indirectly) highly regarded by these social movements: participants want 
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access to welfare and well-being. They are no longer prepared to be shifted 
to the sidelines. Romantic post-modern interpretations, where it is stressed 
that autonomy must be maintained, do not do justice to the essence of these 
movements. In addition, they disregard the historical origin of many of these 
movements” (1993, 27). 


According to some observers like Habermas (1990) the modernity 
project is still incomplete even in the North, hence they oppose post- 
modernism. Therefore, for a genuine analysis of social phenomena in general 
and of new social movements in particular, a mutually reinforcing linkage of 
generalisation (essentialism) and particularisation (specific, local, contextual), 
or macro and micro issues respectively, is called for. 


Ecocentric Approach 


The fundamental principle of ecocentrism is that all organisms are internally 
inter-related. As Birch and Cobb (1981, 95) think of the world in terms of 
‘events’ or ‘societies of events,’ rather than ‘substances’: “Events are 
primary, and substantial objects are to be viewed as enduring patterns among 
changing events...The ecological model is a model of internal relations. No 
event first occurs and then relates to its world. The event is a synthesis of 
relations to other events’. 


The second principle of ecocentrism is that it questions three key 
assumptions of Newtonian science (Eckersley, 1992): 


a) technological optimism-that science can manage (predict, manipulate 
and control) the negative consequences of human interventions in nature; 


b) atomism-that nature is made up of discrete building blocks and, therefore, 
the observer is totally separate from the observed; 


c) anthropocentrism-that there is a clear dividing line between humans 
and non-human nature, that humans are the primary source of value 
and meaning in the world and that the non-human nature is there just to 
serve mankind. 


However, it is clarified that the ecocentrists are ambivalent about 
science. Actually the latest trend is that they are not against science and 
technology per se, but are against scientism and technologism. For instance, 
many issues concerning nature are complicated and technical (e.g., global 
warming, the depletion of the ozone layer and the greenhouse effect) which 
require a thorough scientific investigation. Further, new research in biology, 
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physics and thermodynamics 
helps to demystify issues about 
the ecosystem and ecosphere. 
But ecocentrism does recognise 
alternative systems’ of 
knowledge. 


Third principle’ of 
ecocentrism is the autonomy 
principle as self-determination. 
The term ‘autonomy’ is derived 
from two Greek words-‘autos’ 
(self) and ‘nomos’ (law); that is, 
to live by one’s own laws. It 
extends beyond personal and 
societal relations to include 
relations with the rest of the 
biotic community (E. F. Fox, 
cited in Eckersley, 1992). While 
resource conservationists and human welfare ecologists see an ecological 
tragedy as essentially a human one, ecocentrists see it as both human and 
non-human. Rodman argues for ‘liberation of nature’ that does not require. 
the extension of human-like rights to non-humans but the liberation of the 
non-human world from ‘the status of human resource, human product, human 
caricature’ (cited in Eckersley, 1992, 58). 


A Greenpeace poster 


Axiological or Autopoietic Intrinsic Value theory 


W. Fox (1989) described ‘autopoietic ethics’ giving intrinsic value to all entities 
that display the property of autopoietists which means ‘self-production’ or 
‘self-renewal.’ This feature of self-production (not self-organisation) 
differentiates living entities from self-correcting machines that operate in a 
purposeful manner (e.g., guided missiles). Hence, autopoietic entities 
(population, gene pools, ecosystems, and individual living organisms) are 
‘ends in themselves’. While the automistic approach gives intrinsic value 
only to individual organism, and the unqualified holistic approach gives intrinsic 
value only to the whole ecosystems, the autopoietic theory gives value to all 


process-structures, 1.€., not only to the individual organism, but also to species, 
ecosystems, and the eco-sphere. 
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Transpersonal Ecology or Deep Ecology 


Deep ecology, a term coined by Arne Naess, or what W. Fox (1989) calls 
‘transpersonal ecology’, has a cosmological and psychological route which 
tries to seek the ways in which we may experience a lived sense of 
identification with other entities. As Arne Naess puts it: if your sense of self 
embraces other beings, “you need no moral exhortation to show care’ towards 
those beings (cited in Eckersley, 1992, 62). This means that empathy and 
compassion should be expressed as a way of being in this world and, not as 
an obligation. Deep Ecology’s approach to identification encompasses the 
personal by including both the whole and the parts, or as Fox calls it an 
‘inside-out’ rather than ‘outside-in’ approach. It draws an inspiration from 


transpersonal psychology and the notion of self as Mahatma Gandhi 
understood it. 


To give a bit of background about deep ecology, it was in the early 
1970s that Naess wrote an article in Inquiry in which he distinguished 
between ‘deep ecology’ and ‘shallow ecology’: shallow ecology takes a 
reformist view of ecological problems like pollution and suggests technical- 
managerial solutions, while deep ecology takes a radical view that ecological 
problems are symptoms of some deeper causes rooted in the structures and 
culture of societies. Questioning the dominant western science and 
technology, it offers a new science of nature (process-oriented, taking a 
cue from the ancient shaman rather than the genetic engineer), a new 
spiritual outlook (Buddhist/Hinduist pathless path to integrate self into the 
great self) and a new ecological ethic (I-thou relationship between human 
and non-human nature). As Merchant puts it: “It is thus socially produced 
and socially constructed. It focuses, however, on transformation at the level 
of consciousness and worldview, rather than the transformation of 
production and reproduction. It thus supports and legitimates new social 
and economic directions that move the world toward sustainability” (1992, 
86, emphasis added). Naess further differentiated between the deep ecology 
movement and the deep ecology philosophy. The movements may be inspired 
by some slogans and may attract activists around a common cause: changing 
ideas can change life-styles. On the other hand, the deep ecology philosophy 
is a path of questioning. Here thinkers, not adherents, may have different 
routes to reach the same mountain. Naess emphasises on the self-realisation 
philosophy-oneness of all life- of Gandhi who says: “A drop from the ocean 
perishes without doing any good. If it stays as a part of the ocean, it shares 
the glory of carrying on its bosom a fleet of mighty ships” (cited in Rothenberg 
1995, 208). Rothenberg thinks that Gandhi thought of non-violence as a 
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quest for truth, rather than a method to fight: ‘the non-violent action should 
imply searching for the answer, not representing it in advance’ (ibid, 209). 


Naess established eight ‘ecosophical’ premises of deep ecology (1989, 
cited in Stark, 1995, 261): 


1. “The flourishing of human and non-human life on earth has intrinsic 
value. The value of non-human life forms in independent of the usefulness 
these may have for narrow human purposes. 


2. “Richness and diversity of life forms are values in themselves and 
contribute to the flourishing of human and non-human life on earth. 


(2 


“Humans have no right to reduce this richness of diversity except to 
satisfy vital needs. 


4. “Present human interference with the non-human world is excessive, 
and the situation is rapidly worsening. 


5. “The flourishing of human life and culture is compatible with a substantial 
decrease of human population. The flourishing of non-human life requires 
such a decrease. 


6. “Significant change of life conditions for the better requires change in 
policies. These affect basic economic, technological, and ideological 
structures. 


7. “The ideological change is mainly that of appreciating life quality 
(dwelling in situations of intrinsic value) rather than adhering to a high 
standard of living. There will be a profound awareness of the difference 
between big and great. 


8. “Those who subscribe to the foregoing points have an obligation directly 


or indirectly to participate in the attempt to implement the necessary 
change” 


However, it is notable that Naess’ premises or principles of deep ecology 
have been changing over time. For instance, the above-mentioned premises 
may be compared with his description in the early 1970s which are as follows 
(Naess, 1972, cited in Merchant, 1992, 87): 


1. Rejection of the man-in-nature image in favour of the relational, total- 
field image. 


2. Bio-spherical egalitarianism. 
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Principles of diversity and of symbiosis. 
Anti-class posture 
Fight against pollution and resource depletion. 


Complexity, not complication 


nO As & 


Local autonomy and decentralisation 


On comparison, five major points emerge: First, earlier one of Naess’ 
principles was ‘anti-class posture’ but later he dropped it. Second, earlier 
another principle was ‘local autonomy and decentralisation,’ but later he is 
silent on this important aspect. Third, earlier he did not mention population 
decrease among his principles, but later he emphasised this. Fourth, unlike 
previously later he argued for replacing a high standard of living with quality 
of life. Finally, earlier he did not mention the structural changes required in 
policies, but later he focused on a need for policy changes affecting 
‘economic, technological, and ideological structures.’ 


The autopoietic approach is more suitable in legal and political practice 
than the transpersonal (trans-egoistic) approach that is better followed in 
the community through educational and cultural activities. Thus the later is 
suitable for ‘bottom-up’ method to social change. Eckersley (1992) suggests 
that cultural renewal (transpersonal view) and legislative reform (autopoietic 
view) must go together, i.e., the bottom-up and top-bottom approaches should 
be together. 


However, transpersonal ecocentrism or deep ecology is not flawless. 
the following major criticisms have been levelled against it (Bradford 1989; 
Bookchin 1990; Dobson 1990; Pepper 1985; Stark 1995; Merchant 1992): 


First, itis “conceptually murky,’ an eclectic, superficial and contradictory 
prespective that can not constitute a philosophical system. 


Second, it is an impractical perspective that does not, and perhaps can 
not, lend itself to concrete political strategy. 


Third, it is a modern form of mysticism. 


Fourth, as George Bradford correctly asks: ‘how deep is deep ecology?’ for 
him, deep ecologists fail to understand that the idea that all entities have an 
equal right to exist is just as much of a projection of human socio-political 
categories into nature as is the anthropocentrism they criticise. They fail to 
extend its inter-relatedness to technology as a system or to the extractive 
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empire of global capitalism, They take the character of capitalist democracy 
for granted instead of trying to critique it. In fact, most ecocentrists do not 
go beyond industrialism which is an offshoot or “intermediate layer’, to use 
Bahro’s terms of capitalism. 


Fifth, they make a sharp distinction between wilderness and 
anthropocentrism, but fail to understand the ethnocentrism of their own 
concept of wilderness as devoid of human presence, especially that of the 
aboriginal peoples who since time immemorial have been inhabiting the very 
land which deep ecologists want to delimit as wilderness. 


Sixth, far from investigating the ways in which values are related to 
social structures, or analysing how social structures change, deep ecologists 
like Capra just assume that values and worldviews change over time following 
cyclical patterns of genesis, growth, maturation, and decline. For instance, 
Capra argues that when minority groups with new ideas (feminists, Greens 
and bio-regionalists) appear, old socio-economic forms disintegrate and a 
new cycle begins, as in current transition to a non-partiarchal, solar-age. 
Thus for him, change is plainless, benign, and independent of political struggle. 
But S. Elkins rightly contends that values emerge from people’s everyday 
experience as formed by their place in class society, not from learning about 
the Cartesian-Newtonian worldview or the new ecological paradigm. For 
Elkins, economic problems arise not from our culture’s obsession with growth, 
the desire for indefinite expansion and consumerism, but from the unequal 
distribution of private property. 


Seventh, many deep ecologists wrongly take neo-Malthusian view and 
Over-emphasise the growth of the human population as the main cause 
(exceeding the carrying capacity of the earth) of the ecological crisis. But, 
actually, the population problem is not so simple and it often depends more 
on socio-economic and cultural factors- As Mies and Shiva correctly 
diagnose the problem: “Most ecosystems in the Third World, however, do 
not merely carry local population; they also carry the North’s demands for 
industrial raw material and consumption. This demand on Third World 
resources means that the threshold for the support of local population is 
lowered. In other words, what would be a sustainable population size on the 
basis of local production, consumption and life-style patterns becomes non- 
sustainable due to external resource-exploitation” (1993, 283). 


Finally, ecofeminists have also criticized deep ecology for not being 
gender-sensitive. According to Salleh, Naess’ use of the generic term ‘man,’ 
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in his 1972 article, is more than a semantic or sexist flaw. Though he promotes 
biospheric egalitarianism and a ‘relational total-field image,’ he and other 
deep ecologists fail to see the historical and philosuphical connections 
between the domination of nature by ‘man’ and that of women by men: “the 
master-slave role which marks man’s relation with nature is replicated in 
man’s relations with woman” (Salleh, 1984, 340). Further, Naess’ ‘anti- 
class’ stand is superficial, as it ignores the connection between nature as a 
commodity and woman as a commodity in a patriarchal society. Finally, 
deep ecology also ignores androcentrism - it is men who have historically 
created and controlled science and technology. To the question whether 
deep ecology’s anti-feminist bias could be corrected, ecofeminists say it 
can not be because this would be simply a band-aid solution: “An even 
deeper social feminist critique exposes the biases in both patriarchy and 
capitalism. The hegemony of capitalists over labourers depends on the 
exploitation of nature as a free gift to capital. The hegemony of men over 
women is necessary to maintain women’s double ‘second shift’ labour in 
home and the workplace, whether in capitalist or state socialist societies. A 
science rooted in the twin assumption of atomism and objectivity legitimates 
the domination of both nature and women” (Merchant, 1992, 105). 


Eco-feminism 


The term ‘eco-feminism’ was first used by Francoise D’Eaubonne in 1980. 
It, however, grew out of various feminist, peace and ecology movements. 
Nuclear power plant at the Three Mile Islands prompted a large number of 
American women to participate in the first conference on ecofeminism in 
Amherst in March 1980 where the connections between feminism, 
militarisation, healing and ecology were explored (Mies and Shiva, 1993). 
For them, eco-feminism starts from the fundamental necessities of life and 
hence from a ‘subsistence perspective’. Eco-feminism has different sub- 
streams like Marxist, liberal, psycho-analytical, post-modernist, existentialist, 
radical and socialist. Like transpersonal ecology, eco-feminism is also 
concerned with the sense of self and not the formal value. Secondly, it, too, 
focuses on mutual social and ecological relationships based on the recognition 
of the interconnectedness, interdependence and diversity of all entities. But 
it goes a step ahead to show the symbolic similarity (sometimes over- 
emphasising the linkage) between domination of nature and oppression of 
women. For instance, Simon de Beauvoir, in her book “The Second Sex” 
argues that, like non-human animals, women have been more occupied with 
the regeneration and repetition of life, while men have been free to search 
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ways of transcending life by remodelling, reshaping and recreating the future 
through technology and symbols. Secondly, while women’s activities are 
perishable, involving the “lower level” transformations of nature, men’s 
activities are more lasting, involving major transformations of nature. Mies 
and Shiva take a wider perspective and address “the inherent inequalities in 
world structures which permit the North to dominate the South, men to 
dominate women, and the frenetic plunder of ever more resources for ever 
more unequally distributed economic gain to dominate” (1993, 2). 


Eco-feminists argue that women’s identification with non-human nature 
is easier than man’s on two grounds: first, the ‘biological’ argument holds 
that women and nature are similar due to their bodies (such as ovulation, 
menstruation, pregnancy, delivery and suckling the baby). Second, the socially 
constructed gender-oppression argument holds that the similarity between 
nature and women is in terms of the oppression of both by men due to 
patriarchy. But the biological argument introduces a new, hierarchical dualism 
that condemns man to an inferior position (incapability due to his body). 
Further, due to contraception birth is now suppressed/controlled, and thus 
biology is no more the destiny of women . The gender-oppression argument 
is amore defensible reason since patriarchy or the domination of non-human 
nature may be the product of different historical developments. Hence, ‘the 
emancipation of women need not necessarily lead to the emancipation of 
the non-human world and vice versa’ (Eckersley 1992,68). From this 
| background, it is obvious that eco-feminism, too, has some drawbacks, and 
its attempt to stretch the analogy between woman and nature too far is not 
supported logically and factually. However, its contribution lies in bringing in 
focus the gender issue into ecological thought. 


Thus none of these approaches provides a broad-based multi- 
dimensional social critique of complex ecological problems which give birth 
to ecological movements at local, national, regional and global levels. This is 
because these approaches are uni-dimensional (or bi-dimensional at the 
most) and not multi-dimensional, hence they are unable to see, in totality, the 
‘ecological movement problem’ or ‘movement dynamics’ which is inter- 
related with social, economic, cultural, political, and spiritual domains of 
human life involving, what I call, ‘critical life issues.’ Therefore, an attempt 
is made in the last section towards a multi-dimensional critical 
disempowerment approach or the critical ecology approach. However, before 


attempting it, I analyse the characteristics of ecological movements in 
the North. 
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Characterising Ecological Movements in the North 
Roots of Eco-Politics In The North 


On the action front, there has been a tremendous increase in the number of 
individuals and organisations showing concern for ecological issues. In UK, 
the number of environmentalists increased from 6,00,000 in the early 1970s 
to more than 3 million in the early 1980s (Porritt, 1984). Similarly, the Dutch 
ecological movement now has more than 3 million members, almost ten 
times as many as the membership of all political parties put together, and 
twice as many as all trade unions’ members (Heijden, 1997). In 1985, 66 
per cent of the respondents, in a Gallop poll in UK, were fairly concerned 
about global warming (Heald and Wybrow, 1986, cited in Yearley, 1991). So 
was the case in other developed countries. But why did such a change in 
people’s perception occur? Some analysts like Milbraith (1984, cited in 
Yearley, 1991) trace a change in the value system, giving way to ‘post- 
materialist values’ or a ‘new environmental paradigm’. According to them, 
reasonable material wants of the people are satisfied in the North, hence 
their new concern is satisfying less tangible desires. So the ecological 
movement is a vehicle for post-modernist sentiments. But they ignore the 
collective mobilisation around issues of common concern. 


For the second type of analysts like Elliot and Gare (1983) and Dobson 
(1990), it expresses the fulfillment of the post-materialist philosophy, extending 
‘rights’ and political participation to animals and plants, even the planet itself. 
The deep ecology movement follows this line. 


For the third type of analysts like Rootes, the Green movement’s appeal 
at the level of ideas or ideology, or ‘moral principle’, to use Rootes’ term, is 
very important. Lowe and Rudig (1986, cited in Yearley, 1991) emphasise 
the ecology movement’s ‘inclusive’ character, i.e., its ability to include other 
key elements of other movements like peace and youth movements mainly 
due to the flexibility and wider scope of its ideas. 


For the fourth type of analysts, the ecology movement serves the 
interests of some groups. That is, the Green movement’s interests coincide 
with those of the people engaged in the welfare and regulatory systems of 
the modern state (Burklin, 1983; Cotgrove, 1982, cited in Yearley, 1991). If 
the movement succeeds, it will increase the social influence of these groups. 
However, when the problems are major like global warming, which effect 
everyone, the ecology movements come together despite the differences in 
their group interests. 
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For the fifth type of analysts, who follow the ‘rational choice’ approach, 
individuals support an ecological movement if they anticipate benefits from 
it. This approach sees people as being very narrow-minded and selfish while 
in reality people go beyond individual interests. 


The inclusive character of the ecology movement is the most important 
reason that fits in with other anti-establishment causes, but “there are specific 
stimuli to ecological protests, particular events such as the disaster in 
Chernobyl (in April, 1986), food scarcity and environmental incidents like 
huge Alaskan oil spill from the tanker, the Exxon Valdez 
(in March, 1989). Rather than being borne along by value changes and 
post-materialist ideologists, public concern over green issues is related to 
external events and, frequently, to pressure groups’ and media’s responses 
to those events. In turn, these external stimuli are likely to be taken most 
seriously by people who perceive them as relevant to their everyday 
concerns. It is not so much their class or occupational interests in an abstract 
sense but their very immediate, practical interest which is engaged. The 
term ‘nimby’ (standing for ‘notin my backyard’) has been coined to refer to 
this kind of concern. For example, people may not be opposed to nuclear 
power in principle but they may object to have a nuclear waste dump behind 
their houses. And this kind of concern can unite people with very different 
social characteristics who happen to inhabit the same region” (Yearley, 199 
I, 82). Yearley further adds: “To summarize, it appears that political greening 
of the public has not been simply a consequence of more general value 
changes. Nor has greening been a property of a certain class or occupational 
interest group. Rather it has arisen from a combination of actions of organised 
groups making social problem, claims and of the responses to particular 
environmental threats by less formal groups. Certain of these threats were 
initially able to bring together ecological activists, more conventional nature 
conservationists, local residents and employees, and various new left and 
radical political groups. Subsequently, a more comprehensive green ideology 
was developed which allowed ecological politics to continue in the absence 
of an immediate threat. Under thesé conditions, new issues, such as toxic 
wastes’ disposal, could perform the same politicising function as had nuclear 
power stations. Equally new issues, even those lacking an immediate local 
relevance (such as destruction of the ozone layer or recycling), could rise to 
public prominence” (ibid, 86). However, some scholars differ on this point, 
especially on the class character of the ecological movements. 
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Characteristics of Ecological Action in The North 


The major characteristics of ecological action in the North are: 


Newness 


Many scholars like Kothari (1994) and Wignaraja (1994) talk of ‘new social 
movements’ like women, peace, minority, youth and ecology. However Frank 
and Fuentes (1987) disagree with this categorisation, and are of the view 
that only ecology and peace movements are ‘new’ in the real sense (the 
others had been launched in different parts of the world in the past), “because 
they respond to social needs which have been more recently generated by 
world development. Generalised environmental degradation as a threat to 
livelihood and welfare is the product of recent industrial development and 
calls forth largely defensive new ecological/green social movements” (Frank 
and Fuentes, 1987, 1503-4). 


Class Character 


The Greens, like the pluralists, often argue that traditional class divisions are 
at an end, and écological crisis transcends all special interests including 
class ones, hence a class analysis of political and ecological issues is 
irrelevant. But this is not supported by concrete facts, as some observers, 
especially the Leftists, argue that the Greens themselves have a class 
character. For instance, Frank and Fuentes (1987) characterise ecological 
movements in the North as usually launched by the middle class, while 
those in the South by the lower working classes. That is, ecological movements 
“tend to be more single class or stratum movements - middle class in the 
West and popular/working class in the South - than many of them were 
through the centuries. However, by that criterion of newness, ‘classical’ old 
working class movements are also new and some contemporary ethnic, 
national and religious movements are old” (Frank and Fuentes, 1987, 1503-4). 


Similarly, Leslie Sklair (1994) talks of ‘global sociology of environmental 
change,’ and uses the concept of ‘transnational practices’ that cross the 
State boundary but do not necessarily originate at the level of the state. 
While trans-national corporations (TNC) are the locus of trans-national 
economic practices, the trans-national capitalist class (TCC) is the major 
locus of trans-national political practices, and the major locus of trans-national 
cultural-ideological practices is found in the culture-ideology of consumerism 
(C-I of C).TCC consists of the members of economically dominant groups 
and those who provide specialist services for them. For Sklair, “The only 
countercultures that present potential threats to global capitalism at present, 
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now that Stalinist communism is thoroughly discredited, are Islamic 
fundamentalism and the ‘green’ or environmentalist movement... there is 
growing evidence that central parts of the ‘green movement’ are in the 
process of being incorporated and those that refuse incorporation are being 
marginalized. The Green Consumer Guide has replaced Small is Beautiful! 
Nevertheless, the global capitalist system has a challenging though immensely 
less powerful rival (what I shall loosely call) the “global environmentalist 
system’ (Sklair, 1994,207). To the question, how does the global 
environmentalist system work?, he replies: “its characteristic institutional 
forms are what can be termed trans-national environmentalist organisations, 
trans-national environmentalist elite and the culture ideology of 
environmentalism” (ibid, 207). Further, Sklair cites an article (1991) from 
Advertising Age (a magazine in US), which listed the tie-ins between the 
100 leading national advertisers and environmental groups, cash donations 


A massive ecological protest in Spain 
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and promotional programmes. Sklair clarifies that direct ownership or control 
of the means of production is not the exclusive criterion for serving the 
global interest of capital, but two points are significant: how does it operate 
to change the nature of political struggle between capital and labour? This 
can be measured in terms of its domestic and trans-national political 
organisation, direct and indirect TNC interference in host country politics 
and the extent to which these constrain and are constrained by local and/or 
trans-national labour movements. Second, how does the trans-national 
capitalist class aim to downgrade certain domestic practices as compared 
to the new and more lucrative trans-national practices and to create a global 
perspective? This can be measured by the local and international brain- 
drain from domestic to trans-national enterprises, especially TNCs. Sklair 
identifies four integrated factions of TCC: 


a) TNC executive and their local affiliates 

b) Globalising state bureaucrats 

¢) capitalist-inspired politicians and professionals 
d) consumerist elites (merchants and media) 


Taking of this in greater detail, Berger argues for the relevance of the 
‘knowledge class,’ a ‘new middle class,’ ‘whose occupations deal with the 
production and distribution of symbolic knowledge’ (1987, 67). This 
knowledge class tends to be antagonistic to the core values of capitalism, 
attributable to two factors: (a) the interest this class has in having ‘privilege 
based on educational credentials’; (b) the interest this class has in expanding 
the role of the welfare state where its members find work: “knowledge 
class has an interest in the distributive machinery of government, as against 
the productive system, and this naturally pushes to the left in the context of 
western politics”(Berger, 1987, 69). Considered from this point of view, it 
may be said that ecological movements, at least in the North, usually appeal 
to the well-educated class and also to the distributive aspects of the economy. 


Organisational Capacity and Leadership 


The ecological movements ‘inherit organisational capacity and leadership 
from old labour movements, political parties, churches and other organisations 
from which they draw leadership cadres who became disillusioned with the 
limitations of the old forms and who now seek to build new ones’, but, on 
the other hand, ‘they also contain the seeds of future institutionalization of 
some contemporary movements’ (Frank and Fuentes, 1987). 
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Earlier, labour movements did not support ecological movements, 
because they thought that adding costs of natural capital increased prices of 
commodities, and closure of mining and other natural resource-based 
enterprises led to unemployment among the labour class. But a comparative 
study of US and West Germany by Siegmann (1985, cited in Sklair, 1994, 
215) shows that the forced choice between saving jobs and saving the 
environment (especially in the energy sector) started dissolving on 1970s. 
United Automobile Workers Black Lake Conference in 1976 and the anti- 
nuclear campaign were two reasons for this change. Structural factors, 
such as the emergence of separate ‘Green Party’ in Germany and the secular 
decline in smokestack industries in the US are also relevant factors. 


Broad-based 


Unlike old social movements, ecological as well as peace movements are 
broad-based: that is ‘what most mobilizes most people in pursuit of common 
concerns. Far more than classical ‘class’ movements, the (new) social 
movements motivate and mobilise hundreds of millions of people in all parts 
of the world - mostly outside the established political and social institutions 
that people find inadequate to serve their needs - which is why they have 
recourse to ‘new’ largely non-institutionalised social movements’. 


Yearley (1994) talks of the ‘international’ character of ecological 
movements because of three reasons: 


i) Ecological threats are often ‘trans-boundary’ in character; e.g., 
whosoever pumps out CFCs will affect the ozone layer. The same holds 
_ good for global warming, marine pollution, and, to some extent, acid 
rain. Secondly, an ecological movement in one country learns from a 
movement on similar issues in another country. For instance, in the 
1980s the US legislation on car exhausts and freedom of information 
was used by the European ecological campaigners saying: ‘if the US 
government can insist on catalytic converters and still retain a car industry, 
surely European governments can do the same.’ Thirdly, international 
co-operation is ‘less affected by intra-movement competition than 
national action since international ‘partners’ are not often fishing in the 
same pool for support’ (Yearley, 1994, 159). 


ii) Ecological campaigners often focus on aspects of the ‘commons’ like 


Antarctic and oceans (a fifty-year moratorium was signed by several 
countries in 1991), 
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ii) International bodies like UN and EC have also concentrated on 
environmental issues in the last three decades. 


Critique of Industrialism 


Ecological movements are highly critical of industrialism, hence they talk of 
an alternative value system, and an alternative development paradigm. They 
have a political philosophy and views on the economy. As P. D. Lowe and 
W. Rudig correctly remark: “Only the ecological movement represents a 
totally new political cleavage’’(cited in Yearley, 1994,161). While Yearley 
thinks that the Greens offer a critique of capitalism, Weston (1986) points 
out that they provide only a critique of industrialism, not of the capitalist 
system as such. Weston cites from the ‘Common Manifesto of the European 
Green Parties’: “Although Geeen political initiative has developed 
independently in each country, we have each identified that the root cause 
of these signals [ecological damage] is the consumer-based industrial societies 
of the ‘development’ world” (1986,21). Similarly, Green scholars like F. 
Capra (1983) show a link between the development of science and 
technology, particularly since the 17th century, and the common belief that 
humans can and should dominate ‘nature’. For him, ‘nature’ means all humans 
have equal proportions of male and female features: competitiveness, co- 
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operation, rationalism and intuition, but with the emergence of industrialism 
and rational science only male features became valued, hence giving birth 
to partriarchal society. For Weston, Greens share pluralists’ (Daniel Bell, J. 
K. Galbraith and R. Dahrendorf) view that social harmony is maintained 
not through free competition of the independent, but complimentary interests 
of various social groups. However, the Greens reject the materialistic values 
of industrial society: “while accepting the pluralist social analysis - the erosion 
of class, the end of ideology, and the interaction of social interests- they 
reject industrialism on which the society is based. The Greens accept 
‘industrial society” model as a means of understanding the way in which 
society operates, but they see industrialism as being inherently “unnatural” 
and unsustainable” (Weston, 1986,23). 


Why is this so? Actually there lies a ‘hidden paradox’ between the 
words and deeds of the Greens. For instance, Greenpeace, famous for its 
radicality and direct action, gives a clarion call for an end to all kinds of non- 
natural pollutants in air, water and soil, but unfortunately it does not equally 
and explicitly call for a drastic reduction in the conspicuous consumption 
patterns and lifestyles of affluent classes, especially in the North, on the one 
hand, and a fair and just redistribution of income across the world through 
removal of adverse terms of trade as well as sharing of safe and eco- 
friendly technology with the South. Likewise, another major ecological 
organisation, the Friends of Earth, campaigns for improved power generation, 
farming and transport in order to maintain living standards while reducing 
pollution and resource depletion. This contradiction is apparent in the fact 
that while the Friends of Earth campaigns for removal of CFCs from aerosols, 


it does not raise the fundamental issue of the total banning of aerosols 
(Yearley, 1994). 


Scientific Character 


Though ecological movements have been highly critical of science and 
technology, they do take the help of science, especially ecological science, 
to understand the complex issues of environment. In major Green 
organisations, often expert and dedicated scientists are appointed for 
research. As Eckersley remarks: “Clearly, econcentric theorists are not 
against science or technology per se: rather they are against scientism (i.e., 
the conviction that the empirico-analytic science is the only valid way of 
knowing) and techno-centrism (i.e., anthropocentric technological optimism). 
The distinction is crucial” (Eckersley,1992,51). She adds that the 
econcentrists are now drawing attention to ‘structural similarity’ (to use 
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Fox’s term) between the ecological model of internal relatedness and the 
new emerged reality in modern biology and physics. 


Urbanised Operation 


Most of the ecological movements in the North have been concentrating on 
urban-industrial centres. Moreover, there is not a movement in the US or 
Europe or even in a country like Britain. Instead, there is a massive growth 
of environmental groups championing a variety of causes, minor or major - 
hence there has been the emergence of a ‘social movement industry,’ to 
use the term of Zald and McCarthy (1987). Consequently, there is often a 
clash of interests: “Although the leading SMOs collaborate over specific 
campaigns and share supporters, although there are frequent meetings 
between the different professional cadres, there is competition between 
them: competition for the highest profile campaign topics, competition for 
acceptable and wealthy backers, competition for new coverage particularly 
in recessionary times - competition for members and their money’ (Yearley, 
1994, 156). This cut-throatism and ‘I-am-okay, you-are-not’ attitude does 
have adverse impacts on the nature, strength and direction of ecological 
movement in the North. 


Centralised Decision-making 


Further, in most of the ecological NGOs there has developed a kind of 
hierarchy and centralisation of decision-making even in Britain: “Greenpeace 
is very definitely bureaucratic and was seduced by the establishment fairly 
quickly. From a small grouping at the beginning of the eighties, Greenpeace 
displays all the trappings of a multinational company or civil service 
department” (Allen, 1993, cited in Yearley, 1994, 157). This has two negative 
effects: First, an increasing gap between the professionals and the rich 
campaigners on the one hand and the local community campaigners on the 
other; second, it has become less confrontational and more moderate using 
old conservative and reformative strategies and tactics of lobbying politicians 
and officials. The same is true about the Friends of Earth, too, wherein the 
gap between a centralised London-based ‘core’ staff and regionally active 
members has widened. 3 


Heterogeneity in Issues 


According to Sklair (1994), a global environmentalist system exists to resolve 
the following critical environmental issues taken up in the North: 


a) quality of atmosphere 
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b) water quality 

c) loss of soil productivity 
d) loss of genetic diversity 
e) deforestation 

f) toxic contamination 


g) hazardous material depletion of indigenous, and dependence on imported, 
resources 


However, the perception of the people to ecological issues varies in 
accordance with their beliefs. A study in the US, UK and West Germany 
shows that three key beliefs differentiate the environmental vanguard from 
its rearguard (Milbraith, 1984, cited in Sklair, 1994, 215): 


a) ‘I perceive condition of environment to be no problem versus large 
problem; 


b) ‘necessity for scientific-technological change versus necessity for basic 
social change’; 


c) ‘no limits versus limits to growth. 
On the basis of these three beliefs, Milbraith identifies eight groups 


a) rearguard (about 20 per cent of the sample): small problem, better 
technology, no limits to growth; 


b) establishment (10 per cent): small problem, better technology, limits; 


c) weak establishment followers (10 per cent): small problem, basic 
change, no limits; 


d) undecided middle (18 per cent): small problem, basic change, limits; 


€) nature conservationalists establishment followers (5 per cent): large 
problem, better technology, no limits; 


f) nature conservationalists (7 per cent): large problem, better technology, 
limits; 


&) young, lower class environmentalist sympathisers ( 6 per cent): large 
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problem, basic change, no limits; 
h) vanguard (24 per cent): large problem, basic change, limits. 


Besides trans-national environmental organisations include UNEP, 
World Conservation Union, Worldwide Fund for Nature, Friends of Earth, 
Greenpeace, and International Organisation of Consumers Unions which 
emerged after the Brundtland report (1987) and the Rio Conference (1992). 
In US, National Wildlife Federation had a budget of $37 million, National 
Audubon Society $22 million, and Sierra Club $13 million in 1982, and a 
membership of 4.2 million, 470,000 and 311,000 respectively (Sklair, 1994). 
Sklair adds that there is a formidable big business input in the formation of 
the UN Commission on Sustainable Development. In particular, the role of 
Business Council for Sustainable Development, which represented the TNC 
position at Rio, and the environmental activities of the International Chamber - 
of Commerce deserve close scrutiny. 


Streams of Ecological Action/Movement in the North 


There are two main streams of eco-politics in the North: reformist and 
radical. The radical stream again has two main branches: anthropocentric 
(human-centred) Marxists, and ecocentrists or bio-regionalists. In general, 
there are five main types of eco-movements in the North ( Eckersley, 1992): 


a) resource conservation and development movement, 
b) human welfare ecology movement; 

c) preservationist movement; 

d) animal liberation movement; 

e) ecocentric movement. 


These different streams have different views on nature, ecological 
problems and solutions. Except the preservationist and ecocentric streams, 
all the others see nature as being of instrumental value to human beings, and 
are hence reformists. But ecocentrism is a more radical and broadened 
variant of preservationism. While preservationists want to preserve 
wilderness which has aesthetic and spiritual value, ecocentrists go beyond 
this and are concerned with protecting the threatened populations, species, 
habitats and ecosystems, irrespective of their use value. Second, it recognises 
the interests of future generations of humans and non-humans alike. Third, 
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Act 0 


Greenpeace activists defend the proposed Dogger Bank Marine Reserve from 
destructive fishing methods 


it adopts a holistic, not atomistic, view in so far as it values populations, 
species, ecosystems and the ecosphere as well as individual organism. 
However this ecocentrism is ‘green-green,’ and hence criticised by the 
‘redgreens’ who argue that “it is the social world which shapes and 
determines the physical. We believe that environmentalist should recognize 
that through human activity ‘nature’ is changed: that which is ‘natural’ today 
probably was not 2000 years ago and will not be 2000 years later, hence it is 
not the left which should be turning green but environmentalists who should 
be becoming red’ (Weston, 1986, 2). However, it apperas that there is no 
one-way, single factor determinism, rather there exists a dialectical 
relationship between physical, social, political, economic and cultural spheres. 


The different streams of ecological action in North can be expressed in a 
tabular form (Table 1): 


It should, however, be clarified that even ecocentrists or Greens, as 
they are popularly known, are not a monolithic group. Porritt, who has been 
associated with the Greens for a long time and has written the manifesto of 


British Ecology Party, recognises at least three types of Greens, especially 
in the North (Porritt, 1984): 


a) Green by lifestyle or work: small holders, organic farmers, bicyclists, 
vegetarians, ardent recyclers, the ‘small is beautiful brigade,’ people in 
alternative medicine, or appropriate technology, working in co-operatives 
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and ‘alternative economy’; 


b) Green pressure groups and campaigns: whose group activities are 
green - in women’s movements, peace movements, animal rights 
campaigners, third world groups, and also those who oppose nuclear 
bomb, arms trade, and multinational corporations; 


c) Politically-oriented Greens: for example, in UK, the members of the 
Ecology (Green) Party, or within other political parties as members of 
the Liberal Ecology Group, Socialist Environmental and Resources 
Association (SERA), or even the Conservative Ecology Group. 


On the theoretical side of ecocentrism, too, there are five sub-streams 
(Eckersley, 1992, 62-71): 


a) Axiological or autopoeitic intrinsic value theory 

b) Psychological-consmological or deep ecology or transpersonal ecology 
c) Eco-feminism 

d) Eastern philosophy - Taoist/Buddhist philosophy 

e) Animistic cosmology of indigenous peoples. 


To sum up, the ecological thought and action in the North has not been 
a monolithic uniformity. It has different types and sub-types. Second, though 
the Greens often declare the end of class and ideology, there is a class 
character of the ecological movement in thé North - led and supported by a 
‘new middle class’ or a ‘knowledgeable class’, to use Berger’s term. Third, 
the social movement organisations (SMOs) in the North are becoming 
institutionalised, hence more moderate and less radical. Fourth, most of the 
big SMOs are directly or indirectly connected and tied with TNCs and 
advertising companies. Fifth, their issues of concern are more often at the 
macro level: global warming, climate change, greenhouse effect, nuclear 
power plantations, genetic diversity, deforestation and water quality. Sixth, 
most of the Greens often criticise science and technology, yet they are not 
against science per se; they take the help of modern biology and physics to 
establish the interconnectedness of different organisms and ecosystems. 
Finally, most of the Greens want a change in the structure of production but 
while the ‘green-greens’ are against industrialism only, since it is the cause 
of ecological degradation, the ‘red-greens’ not only criticise industrialism 
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but go one step further to link it with capitalism. For the latter poverty 
causes ecological problems, and is created by capitalism, hence they argue 
for the removal of this rooted capitalism. 


Towards A Multi-dimensional Critical Disempowerment Approach 


Here an attempt is made to take relevant points from Marxist, ecocentrist 
and post-modernist approaches, and to synthesise them to formulate a multi- 
dimensional critical disempowerment approach to study ecological 
movements, especially in the context of the third world. It appears that, 
Marx’s notion of unilinear historical evolutionism (primitive communism, 
slavery, feudalism, Asiatic mode, capitalism, socialism) is not sustainable, at 
least on factual grounds in the third world. Second, his over-reliance on 
science and technology, as well as optimism about enlightenment 
(‘instrumental rationally’, to use Mercuse’s term) has not been much fruitful. 
Third, his over-emphasis on base at the cost of the superstructure, i.e., 
‘economism,’ ‘in the ultimate analysis,’ if not ‘economic determinism’, is 
not historically proved; even some Marxists like Gramsci also do not accept 
it. Finally, Marx did not focus on the gender issue separately and adequately. 
However, Marxian concepts like class analysis, dialectics, historicity, civil 
society, contradiction (Mao Zedong), hegemony (Gramsci) and praxis 
(Gramsci) are quite relevant. 
Ecocentrists’ ‘environmental 
determinism’, on the other hand, is 
similarly not tenable. Their eccentric 
view goes against their very 
principle of inter-relatedness. 
Second, they do not go beyond 
existing industrialism which itself is 
deeply rooted in capitalism (causing 
most of the ecological destruction 
in the third world) but they feel shy 
to question ‘the capitalist big 
brother’ both in thought and action, 
probably because most of the 
Greens in the North would be 
affected then. Third, many 
ecocentrists’ neo-Malthusian notion 
of ‘population control’ (distinct from 
planned parenthood) is neither 
desirable nor practicable. Fourth, 


‘No’ to Global Warming 
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they lack a political vision. Finally, deep ecologists have not taken into account 
the gender issue, as eco-feminists correctly point out, which is not only 
related to nature in different ways (livelihood of women, hence women’s 
active participation in ecological struggles) but also relates to half of the 
humanity. However, their notions of diversity, questioning of scientism, bio- 


spherical egalitarianism, and structural changes for quality of life are 
significant. 


Post-modernists’ emphasis on the text more than on the context is 
questionable since the proper meaning of a text can be understood only in a 
context. Second, they place too much emphasis on language challenging the 
truth: their concept of deconstruction, without attempting to reconstruct it, is 
also not tenable. Third, their total rejection of universality, reason and science 
is neither practicable, nor desirable, as some basic and critical reason, public- 
interest science and modernity is needed in daily life to counter the negative 
superstitions and anti-human customs like Sati (widow-burning), Dain (the 
witch), and the caste system among the Hindus, female genital mutilation 
amongst the Muskms, and racism amongst the Christians. However, their 
focus on locality, diversity and specificity, as well as their questioning of the 
unlimited all-pervasive discourse of enlightenment is significant in the 
understanding of an ecological movement. For instance, they correctly reject 
the dichotomies or dualisms between mind and body, subject and object, self 
and other, knowledge and belief, science and mythology, and humanity and 
nature, which represent truncated aspects of the human experience in the 
modern period. Likewise, ecocentrists have also rejected such dualisms. 


Background Assumptions 


Before attempting to formulate an approach different from those discussed 
above, let me briefly sketch its background assumptions: 


a) Here the problematic shifts from one dimension (say, economy, 
technology, patriarchy, culture, self or ethics) to the society as a complex 
whole, encompassing all structures and dimensions - 1.e., a holistic 
perspective. 


b) Gender equality as a goal is to cover all structures, at all levels and 
dimensions. Here a concept of ‘total justice’ is proposed. Eco-justice is 
the one side of the coin of ‘total justice’ wherein non-human nature is 
given equal respect and importance, irrespective of its use value to 
humans or not. Nature’s resources are to be used primarily for meeting 
vital needs - not the greed and wants - of the people of the present 
generation of all the classes without affecting the prospects of future 
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generations, i.e., full sustainability in the real sense. Ecological justice is 
one of the major goals of ecological movements. Social justice (that 
includes economic, political and spiritual aspects as well) is the other 
side of total justice and herein the issues of livelihood, culture and identity 
are primarily involved. That is, ecological movements are launched in 
the third world because the participating people are concerned with the 
problems of survival, security, livelihood, equality and distributive justice 
or the ‘critical life issues’ as such. 


Disempowerment 


Here the concept of disempowerment has the following forms: 


(a) Economic Disempowerment 


This has three aspects: First, it is due to lack of access to private/public 
property resources and productive assets in terms of land, irrigation sources, 
animal husbandry, technical equipment of agriculture, manufacturing and 
services. This reflects the prevalence of unequal distribution of means of 
production and property relations in a given society. Therefore, the deprived 
people are unable to produce enough to sustain their family’s livelihood, to 
meet their basic needs. Hence, their deprivation results in poverty, hunger 
and starvation and thus makes them powerless. So others (of the same 
locality or outsiders) perceive them in that light on various public occasions 
in terms of giving them less prestige, lower status, formal or no participation 
in public affairs; then their powerlessness becomes amplified and 
disempowerment becomes manifest. Second, in most of the developing - 
countries, a large proportion of the population is engaged in the informal 
sector but their activities are either totally not accounted or are inadequately 
and wrongly calculated and underestimated in the so-called national income 
(quantifiable cash economy). There are three types of such informal activities 
(a) subsistence activities in agriculture, forestry, fisheries and mining; (b) 
informally organised production by the poor in urban areas (pavement sellers 
and vendors); (c) domestic production, micro enterprises and illegal activities 
(say, prostitution). Such individuals do not get proper prices for their goods 
and services. At the same time, they are also vulnerable to various pressures 
from the state, market and even from some dominant groups in civil society. 
Thus these households depend heavily on non-market relation (‘moral 
economy’, as the anthropologists call it), but their neglect and suppression 
makes them highly disempowered. Third, when in a capitalist system surplus 
is appropriated by the owning class, it does not give adequate remuneration 
to the labourers. This last sub-type of disempowerment is closer to Marx’s 
idea of ‘alienation of producer from the product’. 
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This may be ascriptive (by birth) or acquired. Ascriptive social 
disempowerment occurs when one is deprived of certain facilities, rights 
and functions individually or collectively; for instance, depriving one due to 
one’s caste, religion, ethnicity, place of birth, tribe, sex or race. Acquired 
social disempowerment may be due to one’s age, language, occupation, 
eduction and location (of residence and/or work place). This 
disempowerment due to discrimination develops an inferiority complex and 
frustration among these people, which incapacitates them to aspire for 
broader humaneness. This is close to Marx’s notion of alienation of man 
from his species. 


(c) Environmental Disempowerment 


This results due to physical isolation in terms of remoteness, environmental 
pollution (air, noise, water, soil), lack of access to common natural resources 
like forests (for food, fuel, fodder, fertiliser, fibre), water bodies (for irrigation, 
domestic use, washing clothes), pasture (for animal grazing), minerals, 
desertification, soil erosion, adverse climate, proneness to natural disasters 
like floods, droughts and earthquakes. Thus people in such an environment 
are unable to meet their needs, hence disempowered. In fact, environmental 
disempowerment reaches its climax when local people are denied access to 
common property resources. That is, commons are now enclosed for the 
local people. The proponent of ‘the tragedy of commons’ thesis, G. Hardin 
(1968), wrongly says that tragedy occurs due to people’s open access to 
commons, and suggests either privatisation or state ownership. This argument 
is fallacious since common property resources in many third world countries 
have been under communal ownership (which was misunderstood as an 
open access system), while in the North they are either under private or 
state control. However, in some third world countries (Tanzania, Botswana, 
Mali and other African countries), there has been a mad rush to put it under 
private or state control in recent years, but all of them have not succeeded. 
In fact, Hardin’s thesis has a Euro-cultural bias seen from the British 
commons’ perspective against the third world. Secondly, in the villages in 
developing countries there also exists co-operation (in addition to competition) 
regarding using and preserving common property resources (Sharma, 2001). 
Environmental disempowerment is actually close to Marx’s notion of the 
alienation of man from nature. 
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(d) Political Disempowerment 


This is basically due io the absence of appropriate laws for the concerned 
people, viz., lack of civil rights for adult franchise, right to information, equality, 
liberty and fraternity, democratic negotiation for fair wages and other 
amenities to labourers or the salaried class, a fair and cheap justice system 
to redress genuine grievances or when existing laws are not implemented. 
That is, if state apparatuses are unfavourable to the people, they become 
powerless because there is no proper political process, channel or opportunity 
structure to address their political claims of right to life and dignity. 


(e) Cultural-Spiritual Disempowerment 


This has two dimensions: first lack of empathy without selfishness, i.e., 
people stop doing positive things to others - opposite of , self-realisation, a 
Gandhian idea taken by deep ecologists. Due to prevailing processes of 
westernisation, globaliation, liberalisation and privatisation in developing 
countries, there has emerged a conflict between the indigenous values of 
harmony with nature and materialistic values of consumerism leading to 
ecological destruction. Second, due to a massive differentiation of the 
peasantry, the subaltern groups over-work under sub-human conditions. The 
much publicised globalisation has failed to generate enough employment for 
- the youth - actually from the so-called ‘global village’ globe has been cornered 
by the North and the village is left to the South. At the same time a new 
trend of casualisation and contracting of labour has emerged with paltry 
wages, longer hours of work and lack of security, thus the labourers are 
unable to have self-realisation. Pressed with the problems of basic needs 
they are unable to engage in spirituality and cultural pursuits like art, literature, 


painting and music. This is close to Marx’s concept of ‘alienation from the 
self.’ 


Theoretical Ingredients 


In this study, following theoretical ingredients for analysing an ecological 
movement, especially in developing countries have been used: 


i) Context: There are micro, meso, and macro levels of reality, hence in 
the fitness of things it is better to relate any ecological issue at more 
than one level of context. A text should be analysed in a particular 
temporal-spatial context. When it is deconstructed, as post-modernists 
do, it has to be necessarily reconstructed for a proper analysis (but 
post-modernists do not do so). Hence, a historical account of structural 
conditions is necessary to understand a movement. 
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ii) 


itl) 


iv) 


Vv) 


Causes: The issues of a movement should be analysed to focus on why 
people protest; on the other hand, it should also be explained why others 
do not protest. People protest because of multidimensional 
disempowerment; when it reaches a critical stage and some kind of 


leadership takes up concerned issues as a challenge to the system itself 
or its functioning. 


Composition: Here questions like who participates (class and 
community), who leads (insider-outsider leadership) and the activists, 
etc. are important. A class analysis is necessary, but not sufficient, for 
an in-depth understanding of an ecological movement. So it has to be 
supplemented with an analysis of social factors like caste, tribe, age, 
region, politics and gender. 


Goals: An ecological movement has certain goals, some of which may 
be related to the causes of protest while the others may involve larger 
issues and a wider canvas. These goals may change with the progress 
of the movement depending on internal as well as external factors. 


Mobilisation Process: There is a need for studying various phases of 
an ecological movement; that is, since a movement is a dynamic process 
of organised collective protest, it is quite natural that it may have a 
different degree, range and depth of mobilisation due to internal and 
external factors and, therefore, it would be more fruitful to analyse it in 
different phases. However, it should be clarified that different movements 
may have different numbers and sequences of phases. Further, what 
methods of campaign and mobilisation they adopt to reach their goals - 
their strategies and tacics are also analysed. That is, how people mobilise 
themselves or get mobilised by catalysts/animators has to be analysed. 
But mobilisation is not a static ‘once-for-ever’ phenomenon rather a 
dynamic process, hence it keeps on changing over time and place. It 
has three sub processes: 


i) modest mobilisation or collective self-assertion-where a 
movement is concerned with a moderate change in the existing 
system to meet the immediate needs of the protesters; 


ii) Conscientisation or collective self-empowerment-here a 
movement raises some radical questions and problems from daily 
life, rejects the dominance of western science and technology and 
focuses on indigenous knowledge system; 
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iii) Critical autonomy of self-determination:where a movement 
raised fundamental question of structural changes in economic, 
political and social systems in order to have an autonomous life 
space in civil society by curtailing the dominance and hegemony of 
the state. However, it is quite possible that there may be certain 
internal or external constraints leading to ‘demobilisation’ . Internal 
demobilisation, rising of fissiperous forces and tendencies (caste, 
race, ethnicity, regionalism, religion and language), lack of adequate 
communication, and misunderstanding. 


vi) Control: State or opponent class or a private interested agency or 
political party at local level may try to control a movement. These 
attempts to control or counter a movement may result into “external 
demobilisation.’ There may be the ‘external demobilisation’ of a 
movement in four ways: first a contra-movement by another class 
whose hegemony is threatened; second, division of a movement 
by state apparatuses through sabotage, repression and/or segregation; 
third, deorganisation by established political parties and political 
elites through co-opting, assimilating movement activists and/or 
leaders in the fold of their parties or activities; fourth, disintegration 
by vested work agencies like contractors, traders, industrialists or 
brokers through (positive) incentives in cash or kind, or (negative) 
disincentives in terms of criminal harm and abuse of money/muscle 
power through mercenaries against them. However, the movement 
activists and leaders may not succumb to these pressures. Being 
committed and dedicated to their common cause they may tend to 
confront these powerful agencies instead. 


(vii)Outcome/Results: A movement’s achievements should be judged 
not merely in term of the manifest and declared goals but also latent 
and undeclared goals as its impact in terms of its expansion in range 
and depth, or its contribution to other movements or even the social 
system as a whole, is equally significant. 


Critical Disempowerment: Genesis of a Movement 


The five dimensions of disempowerment are inter-related and influence 
one another at different periods of time and places. However, it is quite 
possible that one dimension may remain latent while another dimension may 
be more manifest. As one activist of the Chipko movement puts it: “The 
environment is something to be lived in. Livelihood and environment interact. 
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If you conserve an environment without change, that implies the people 
must be removed” (cited in Seabrook, 1993, 74-75). Seabrook further adds: 
“Chipko started off originally as an economic movement. They wanted 
sustainable wood from the forest to start (a) small-scale industry. If you talk 
of environment as pure ideology, there is less possibility of people’s 
participation. Chipko is both a philosophical movement and an exercise in 
sustainable economics. A conserving economics and at the same time a 
vision of society. If we conserve and protect the trees, this is in order to be 
able to use them in modest and non-damaging ways; a practical use of 


resources. Deep ecology is attractive philosophically, but economically and 
socially impossible” (ibid, 75). 


Hence, linkages between various dimensions of people’s life space 
have to be taken into account while analysing as to why people protest. This 
means that. to characterise an ecological movement simply as ‘cultural’ (as 
ecocentrists do) is too simplistic and nothing more than a mechanical 
categorisation to serve any purpose. Further, these structural conditions of 
disempowerment may be necessary, but not sufficient for the genesis of a 
movement. A conscious human effort is required for this. The question that 
arises is why people protest at a particular juncture. The answer is not 
simple and straight one. However, it may be said that when people’s conditions 
deteriorate to the extent of de-humanisation - say, relative deprivation 
becomes absolute - and people reach the climax stage of ‘critical 
disempowerment,’ they either tend to ‘escape from reality’ (out-migration 
for a job or taking the fatalistic view of ‘no way out’) or ‘confront reality’ in 
various ways of providing resistance to the exploitative system. This 
confronting reality comes out of the community itself through some individuals 
who have the confidence and courage (who later form a community-based 
organisation) or collect through some animator/catalyst (often local NGO). 
However, such an animator may provide some opportunities, or share some 
experiences of successful movements elsewhere in order to better appreciate 
a situation, but the lifeline of a movement are its activists drawn from the 
local community concerned. There is a likelihood that community 
organisations would be in a better position to launch a movement, and any 
attempt to capture or over-shadow a movement by an outside NGO 
(especially from the North) may have negative consequences, to say the 
least. 


Another question that arises is: why do the others do not participate in 
such a protest or why those protesting did not do so earlier? The answer to 
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this question varies according to specific contextual/structural situations. 
However, the following reasons are relevant: 


a) lack of awareness (due to no information/misinformation); 
b) false consciousness; 

c) lack of confidence and courage; 

d) lack of support from the local community; 

e) lack of resources (people, money, ideas, communication); 
f) lack of opportunity structure. 


Principles of the Critical Disempowerment Approach 


The following principles of the critical disempowerment approach are notable: 


First, a social movement (including an ecological one) is not a 
spontaneous individual outburst, but a conscious, collective and organised 
effort to challenge a system or organisation to meet some common perceived 
(existing or potential) goals. To achieve these goals it adopts various strategies 
and tactics for mobilising people, on the one hand, and gets its opponents to 
understand its views, on the other. Further, it may involve sigle-issue or 
multiple issue protests. It usually sustains for a relatively long time. A 
movement does not necessarily start with the formation of an organisation, 
nor does an organisation provide sufficient conditions for a movement. A 
social movement organisation (SMO) may wind up when its goals are 
achieved at a particular time and place but the message and spark of that 
movement may expand to other areas or cover other related issues or may 
have a broader coalition with other movements or political parties or it may 
get involved in mainstream electoral politics. Whatever path it takes a 
movement is far more than an organisation. It can be said that a movement 
is the content, while SMO is the form or structure of. a collective protest. 
Further, a movement is necessarily a dynamic process, while a SMO need 
not be. Moreover, SMO succeeds in the mobilisation of the masses if it is 
inclusive and horizontal. 


Second, an ecological movement in the third world questions the Euro- 
centrism of science and technology, ‘catching up development’ for 
modernisation on the line of the west, and even its ‘exterminist culture’, to 
use Bahro’s term, which is based on individual competition and the Olympia 
principle of ‘more, higher, faster, better’ (Bahro, 1984). This exterminism is 
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a multidimensional phenomenon and beneath the arms race leads to mass 
Starvation and destruction of nature. However, it should be clarified that 
science and technology per se is not rejected outright and uncritically. Rather, 
scientism, which ignores indigenous systems of knowledge (e.g., Ayurveda, 
Unani, Siddha or Chinese systems of medicine), is criticised and questioned. 
Here ecological issues are seen both as scientific and ethical. Here, only 
‘critical modernity,’ to use Peet and Watts’ (1996) term, is accepted, not the 
modernisation which essentially remains westernisation. 


Third, multi-dimensional disempowerment of the people creates 
necessary, but not sufficient, conditions for the genesis of a movement that 
requires some sort of conscious effort of mobilisation by an inside or outside 
leadership. One may agree with Gramsci, who citing an example from the 
French Revolution, observes: “It may be ruled out that immediate economic 
crises themselves produce fundamental historical events; they can simply 
create a terrain more favourable to the dissemination of certain modes of 
thought, and certain ways of posing and resolving questions involving the 
entire subsequent.development of national life” (Hoare and Smith, 1996, 
84). On the other hand, people become convinced over a period of time that 
the available structure is unable to resolve the conflict. As Gramsci says: 
“Changes can come about either because a situation of wellbeing is threatened 
by the narrow self-interest of arival class, or because hardship has become 
intolerable and no force is visible in the old society capable of mitigating it 
and re-establishment of normality by legal means” (ibid, 184-5). Actually 
the problematic of environment is multidimensional, hence its solution also 
lies in multi-pronged strategy. One dimensional outlook and parochial strategy 
does not work in a movement, especially in an ecological movement. Hence, 
a structural ecological and cultural collective action is required 
simultaneously. Therefore, the success of an ecological movement, to a 
large extent, depends on how better it understands the complex reality. 


Fourth, an ecological movement has both negative and positive goals. 
Negatively it rejects and challenges its opponents’ (state or upper class) 
‘dominance’ (by force) and or ‘hegemony’ (by consent), to use Gramsci’s 
terms, and wants a change in the existing relationship for collective self- 
empowerment, i.e., more access to power, more space in civil society vis-a- 
vis- state and upper class. Positively, it wants to create/strengthen an 
indigenous knowledge system and provide an alternative holistic development 
paradigm. More importantly, a genuine movement tries to ‘redefine’ 
contemporary history, economy, culture and society with an alternative vision 
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of gender-equity, intra-and inter-generational ecological sustainability, inter- 
regional mutuality, inter-class-community justice, ecological and cultural 
diversity, as well as participatory democracy - in short, total justice. 


Fifth, rural lower and lower-middle classes and not the urban working 
class (as assumed by Marx and Lenin) lead most of the ecological struggles 
in the third world. However, the urban middle class may empathise, participate 
and support an ecological movement’s cause to a certain extent. 


Sixth, ecological movements in the third world are often launched by 
non-party political organisations, but this does not mean that SMOs are non- 
political or apolitical rather these may be CBOs or NGOs. However, some 
political parties, especially with leftist orientations join or support an ecological 
movement, especially in its later phases. When a movement becomes broad- 
based, it tends to succeed more and sooner. Further, an open alliance and 
coalition between different ecological movements are equally necessary to 
share experiences, mutually support, overcome internal conflicts, and jointly 
fight against the exploitative system in different forms and ways. 


Seventh, another important question is the role of the state. Undoubtedly, 
in most of the third world countries, the state’s neutrality has been eroded in 
favour of the dominant class(es) and against the subaltern classes. State, in 
the third world, has “betrayed the masses and has aligned with the dominant 
classes and their trans-national patrons and as having increasingly turned 
antipeople” (Kothari, 1993, 64). 


Finally, ecological problems of the South are, to a large extent, generated 
by the patterns of over-consumption and mass production in the North. The 
so-called globalisation (of trade and commerce, information technology and 
communication) has generated a massive demand for natural resources 
from the third world. There is much truth in the emergence of developed 
‘metropolis’ or ‘centre’ and underdeveloped ‘satellite’ or ‘periphery’ (as 
Frank, Amin, Wallerstein have described it ). As Amin puts it: “the world 
capitalist system is motivated by a strong tendency to polarisation between 
the two fundamental classes (“bourgeoisie and proletariat’) crystallisation 
of centres at one pole and peripheralisation at another, that is, despite 
appearances increasingly pronounced, does not preclude at any given instant 
the emergence of “semi-peripheries”, by analogy with the “middle classes” 
engendered by the dynamic of capitalist accumulation (1990, 171 ). 


In the pre-colonial period users and defenders of natural resources in 
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most of the countries of the third world were the same lower and middle 
classes who had free access to commons, mostly under communal 
ownership. Only when they exported some produces like herbal medicines, 
they paid a token tribute to the state. But during and after the colonial period 
the natural resources of the commons were either privatised or brought 
under direct state ownership as a source of revenue. Post-independence 
states in the South have been practicising more or less the same policy 
since then. Now the dominant contradiction exists between the local 
defenders of natural resources (lower classes in the third world) and upper 
and middle classes (‘big brothers’) in the North, as well as between lower 
and the upper classes in the third world. Therefore, it is imperative for 
ecological movements to question the world capitalist system as well as 
multilateral financial institutions like the World Bank and IMF which pursue 
the capitalist line of industrialism based on hard and big technology, mass 
production for profit, consumerism as a standard of living, high energy 
consumption and big dams, and finance these mega projects in developing 
countries in the name of ‘development’ - an euphemism for collective 
deterioration and dehumanisation. 


4 


ECOLOGICAL MOVEMENTS IN THE 
THIRD WORLD 


[ this chapter, the context, gensis, formation and consolidation of six 
ecological movements in the third world have been discussed: 


- Chipko Andolan (Hug the Tree Movement), Garhwal, Uttarakhand, North 
India (1973-mid 1980s); 


- Silent Valley Movement, Kerala, South India (1976-83); 


- Narmada Bachao Andolan (Save Narmada Movement), Madhya 
Pradesh, Central India (1987- till date); 


-  Anti-Chico Dam Movement, Luzon, The Philippines (1972-86); 
- Sarawak Movement, East Malaysia (1980s-present); 


- Amazonia Rubber Tappers’ Movement, Acre, Brazil (mid-1970s-1980s). 


CHIPKO MOVEMENT 
Context 


The philosophy of Mahatma Gandhi has been an inspiration for the Chipko 
movement since its beginning in 1973. Gandhi had once aptly remarked: 
“The Earth has enough to sustain everyone’s need. But it has got too little to 
Satisfy everyone’s greed” (cited in Bandyopadhyay, 1992, 270). This has 
been an inspiration for those associated with the movement. The Chipko 
movement was started by Sarvodaya (‘welfare of all’) activists (followers 
of Gandhi’s disciple, Vinoba Bhave) of Dasauli Gram Swarajya Mandal 
(DGSM) in Mandal village in Chamoli district of the Garhwal Himalayan 
region ( in the then Uttar Pradesh, now Uttarakhand). The historical legacy 
of the Chipko strategy of saving trees goes back to 1763 when in Rajasthan 
300 persons from the Bishnoi sect sacrificed their lives for saving (by hugging) 
their Khejri trees which were being felled under the orders of the then king 
of Jodhpur. As per a news item in Rajasthan patrika (6th June 2007), in 
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1730 AD, 363 Bishnois sacrificed their life in Khejauli village under the 
Jodhpur estate for protecting khejri tree. Hence Akhil Bhartiya Bishnoi 
Mahasabha pledged to proetect wild life and green trees on the Environment 
Day (Sth June 2007.) But actually there is no link between this historical 
event and the Chipko movement except in the similarity of the action. Under 
the British rule, the Indian Forest Department was created in 1864; further 
the British government’s contract of long- term felling rights with the Tehri 
state (Garhwal region) in 1865, and the enactment of the anti-people Indian 
Forest Act 1878 actually ended the system of the local community’s control 
and collective self-management of forests as common property resources. 
This Act gave the British a monopoly over all kinds of forest produce, and 
thus the livelihoods of peasants and forest-dwellers was severely threatened. 
The basic goal of the colonial rule was the commercial exploitation of timber 
for ship-building industries for the British Royal N avy and sleepers for the 
expansion of Indian railways. This meant a massive felling of trees, especially 
in the Himalayas and in the Western Ghats (Gadgil and Guha, 1992). For 
instance, during 1869-1885, 65 million railway sleepers were exported from 
the deodar (Cedrus Deodara) forests of the Yamuna catchment (in the 
Garhwal Himalayas) alone (Guha 1989, cited in Bandyopadhyay 1992, 266). 
On the other hand, the British restricted ‘shikar’ (hunting) by traditionally 
hunting people though it permitted free hunting for sports by the British and 
Indian elites. At the same time, they also made forests and hills more 
accessible to outsiders (tourists, the army, contractors and entrepreneurs) 
through roads, bridges and even railway lines. Finally, the introduction of the 
Zamindari (feudal landlordism) system of land tenure created private property 
in land. As a result of all this, most of the village commons were either 
brought under state ownership or privatised for the sake of revenue. 
Consequently, the local people from the Kumaun region of the Himalayas 
resisted the reservation of the Kumaun forests (in 1911-17). The protest 
culminated in the administration being paralysed in 1921, first by a strike 
against utar (statutory labour) and later by a sustained campaign in which 
the Himalayas’ pine forests were swept by incendiary fires almost from 
end to end (Guha, 1998). This encroachment, under the dictates of European 
capitalism in general and British capitalism in particular, in the ‘space of 
civil society’ by an all-powerful leviathan state (the British Raj) had severe 
consequences: ‘a political watershed, in that it represented an enormous 
expansion of the powers of the state, and that a corresponding diminution of 
the rights of village communities; a social watershed, in that by curving local 
access it radically altered traditional patterns of resource use; and an 
ecological watershed, in that the emergence of timber as an important 
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commodity was to fundamentally alter forest ecology’ (Gadgil and Guha, 
1994, 104). 


These factors led to several protests through Satyagraha (peaceful 
resistance) by the local people. Many protests took place in Tehri Garhwal 
region in 1904, 1906 and 1930 against so-called scientific forest management, 
and for an alternative concept of right and focus on village autonomy. On 30 
May, 1930, many protesters were killed by the royal army of Tehri 
(Bandyopadhyay, 1992; Guha, 1985). 


Genesis: India after its independence in 1947 adopted almost the same 
path of using forest resources for railways and other industrial development 
as had been done by the British. However, the natural resource conflicts 
became more intensified due to following factors 


a) A rush for modernisation of India through industrialisation, i.e., non- 
agricultural factories, often described as ‘modern temples’ of India, to 
use Jawaharlal Nehru’s term, meant more intensive use of natural 
resources as raw materials. As the first Prime Minister of India, 
Jawaharlal Nehru said in 1956: “We are not going to spend the next 
hundred years in arriving gradually, step by step, at that stage of 
development which the developed countries have reached today. Our 
pace and tempo of progress has to be much faster’ (cited in Akula 
1995, 131). So industrialisation led to a massive deforestation in the 
1960s which meant deterioration of the conditions of the peasants and 
tribals dependent on forest produce. Consequently, during 1951-73, India 
lost four million hectares of forests, thus leaving 37-45 per cent forest 
cover against the minimum requirement of 66 per cent (Bhatt, 1983). 


b) Industrialisation also required more energy, hence mining in forests and 


off-shore drilling (for coal and oil as fuel respectively) and construction 
of dams for electricity intensified. 


c) Inthe name of scientific management of forests, a massive number of 
monoculture afforestation projects were started in many parts of the 
country, especially during the early 1960s. 


d) There was an associated process of industrialisation, namely urbanisation; 
i.e., many suburban areas, army camps, contractors’ wood depots and 
tourist spots, etc. were developed as hill stations. Along side these 
developments, there also emerged illicit liquor trade. This ruined many 
families as whatever the male workers earned as wages in tree-felling 
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and other activities, was spent by them on liquor. The illicit liquor shops 
had linkage with outside forest contractors. Hence, local people, 
especially women, of Garhwal raised their voices for prohibition as early 
as in 1965 in Ghansyali village. In November 1965 many women 
demonstrated and picketed liquor shops in Tehri and prohibition was 
implemented in Tehri, Uttarkashi, Chamoli, Garhwal and Pithoragarh 
hill districts of U.P.(Shiva, 1988). 


e) In 1970, natural disaster in the form of floods in Alaknanda river 
destroyed six motor bridges, 16 foot bridges, a road length of 30 km, 
604 houses, 200 ha of standing crops and affected people’s life and 
property, especially terraced agricultural fields in Garhwal; however, 
the state government did not come to the rescue of the people in terms 
of compensation for victims of disasters and development assistance to 
the Garhwal Himalayan region (Akula, 1995; Bhatt, 1983; Rangan, 1996). 


In 1972, there were several protests against the commercial exploitation 
of forests in the Garhwal region in Purola on 11 December 1972, in Uttarkashi 
on 12 December 1972, and in Gopeshwar (the headquarters of Chamoli 
_ district) on 15 December 1972; it was at this time that local folk-poet 
Ghanshyam Raturi ‘Shailani’ composed the following poem which became 
a means of spreading awareness among and uniting the people (Shiva, 1989, 
73): 


‘Embrace our trees 

Save them from being felled 
The property of our hills 
Save it from being looted’. 


Shailani’s poem was an expression of a conflict between the ‘insider’ 
local people’s survival/livelihood and ‘outsider’s commercial profit, 1.€., need 
versus greed. 


Formation: Early Phase of the Chipko Movement 


Three major issues formed the roots of the Chipko movement: First, there 
has been an interregional gap between backward hills and developed plains. 
For instance, 96 per cent of Chamoli district's population lived in villages; 42 
per cent were not gainfully employed; 60 per cent of the total female 
population was working while only 55 per cent of the men were working; 97 
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per cent of the working women were 
engaged in cultivation while only 72 
per cent of the working men were 
in cultivation. Further, nearly every 
family owns on an average less than 
half a hectare of land, it does not 
suffice for more than six months’ 
subsistence, hence their 
dependence on forests (Jain, 1991). 
Consequently, there is a massive 
male migration from hills to find jobs 
in armed forces and other works in 
plains, hence it is popularly known 
as ‘moneyorder economy’. Second, 
there was an intensification of the 
perception of ‘insider-outsider’, i.e., 
hiatus between ‘us’ (local peasants) 
and ‘them’ (non-local contractors/ 
traders/industrialists/ state). As one 
old man said: “For sure, the 
government is only working in its 
own selfish interests, and it has no 
aim of benefiting the people. All the 
same it is up to us to benefit from 
the new developments, and if we 
want to take advantage of the new 
schemes we must prepare ourselves 
to come forward and push the 
Outsiders out’ (cited in Jain 1991, 
168). Third, difference in vision of 
development: local people want 
small-scale, local, indigenous 


knowledge-based development 


rather than large-scale, national, 
international, and modern (read 
western) scientific development. 


How was it formed and mobilised? In the 1960s, local people with a 
Gandhian orientation in the Garhwal region formed co-operatives, based on 
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forest resources: Dasauli Gram Swarajya Sangh (later Dasauli Gram 
Swarajya Mandal), Purola Gram Swarajya Sangh, Kathyur Swarajya Sangh 
and Takula Gram Swarajya Sangh. However, it is sometimes alleged that 
the interests of these co-operatives clashed with those of the local women 
since while the former wanted more forest resources as raw materials for 
their co-operatives, the latter wanted forest protection (Shiva, 1989). Other 
scholars have criticised Shiva’s view as a simplistic dichotomisation between 
the ‘feminine’ principle of ‘conservation’ and the ‘masculine’ principle of 
‘destruction’: ‘Shiva’s analysis seems to be an effort to impose a decadent 
and outdated Western model of gender conflict on a Gandhian movement 
characterised by unique gender collaboration. This makes Shiva’s work 
sensational but largely unrealistic...”(Bandyopadhyay, 1992,267-68). Other 
researchers also assert that the Chipko movement was officially started in 
early 1973 by some Sarvodaya workers (all males) at Mandal, Chamoli 
district, and it was only later that the women joined it (Jackson, 1993; Jain, 
1991). 


Earlier DGSM had started an unskilled and semi-skilled workers’ co- 
operative in 1960 to create more employment by processing forest resources 
for farm implements. DGSM thought of purchasing timber from the forest 
department through auctions for its small workshop that aimed to make 
farm tools for use by the peasantry. But it was outmanoeuvred by the rich 
contractors. For instance, in 1971, this co-operative started a small processing 
plant in Gopeshwar to manufacture turpentine and resin from pine sap. 
However, the forest department did not supply enough pine sap even when 
the price that the co-operative paid for it was higher than what was paid by 
a partly state-owned producer in the plains, hence it remained closed for 
eight months in 1971-72. The villagers demonstrated on 22 October, 1971 
against the forest policy of the state government (Jain, 1991). Later the 
forest department allotted 300 ash trees to Simon Company, Allahabad (a 
sports goods manufacturer) in an auction, though it had refused the DGSM’s 
annual request for ten ash trees for its farm tools’ workshop. In March 
1973, when agents of the Simon Company came to cut 300 ash trees (for 
making tennis rackets) in Mandal village of Chamoli district, the villagers 
protested beating drums and singing songs in the forest. They were mobilised 
by the Gandhian co-operative, DGSM. They declared that they would like 
to die instead of allowing the felling of trees; in an attempt to stop the felling 
of the trees they hugged them. Seeing this the labourers hired by the 
contractor left the site. Thus the Chipko (hug the tree) movement was born. 
Later the manufacturer got an alternative contract from the forest department 
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at Rampur Phata forest in Kedar Ghati (a valley in the region). But there, 
too, these villagers mobilised the local people who did not allow the felling of 
trees; Chipko activists kept a vigil from June to December 1973. As a result 
of this mobilisation, the forest department offered one ash tree to DGSM if 
it allowed Simon Company to cut those trees. But DGSM refused; then 
they were offered ten ash trees, but they refused again. Ultimately, the 
forest department cancelled Simon Company’s permit and the trees were 
assigned to DGSM instead. It also withdrew the ban on pine sap supplies. 
The third incident took place in Reni forest (in Chamoli district, Garhwal 
region) where an auction of 2500 trees was announced by the forest 
department. The pioneer of the movement, Pandit Chandi Prasad Bhatt of 
DGSM (who got the Ramon Magsaysay Award in 1982 and Padma Shri 
from the Government of India in 1986), mobilised the local people on a 
regular basis and reminded them of the floods and landslides in Alaknanda 
river in 1970 which had been caused by the massive deforestation. He also 
suggested that they should hug the trees as a tactic. Women took up his 
message wholeheartedly as they had been the worst sufferers during the 
disasters earlier. Gaura Devi of Lata village organised the women and 
prevented the contractor’s agents from cutting trees. She compared the 
forests to her mother’s home (maika). Consequently, the government set 
up an expert committee to look into the issue, and the contractor for the 
time being withdrew from the scene. After two years, the committee reported 
that Reni forest was an ecologically sensitive area, hence no trees should 
be cut in this region. Consequently the government placed a ten-year ban 
on the area of about 1,150 sq. km. (Guha, 1989; Jain, 1991; Shiva, 1989). 
Therefore, Guha (1989) calls the earlier phase of Chipko as ‘private face’ 
1.€., it was essentially a peasant movement then. 


Consolidation: The Later Phase 


The Chipko movement consolidated in range and depth from the mid-1970s 
to the early 1980s when it achieved a ‘public profile’, as Guha (1989) calls 
it, as one of the most celebrated ecological movements in the world. This 
phase began with a slogan: “What do the forests bear? Soil, water, and pure 


air’ which was first coined in 1977 in a Chipko meeting in Adwani village in 
Henwal valley of Tehri-Garhwal district. 


The Virendra Kumar Committee (appointed by the state government 
to investigate the causes of the floods in Alaknanda in 1970) reported 
widespread deforestation as a major reason for the disaster. Then the writings 
of Eckholm (1975, 1976) regarding the linkage between Himalayan 
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deforestation and Bangladesh floods (though Hamilton and King, 1983 do 
not support this view) also had some impact. Further, Sarla Devi, a European 
disciple of Gandhi and an activist-leader in the Chipko movement, had insights 
in both local and global issues. She wrote to the Planning Commission of 
India pointing out soil and water conservation properties of the forests. 
These were the ‘cognitive roots of sustainability consciousness in Chipko’ 
because it became ‘a global campaign focusing on sustainability of forests, 
on the one hand, and sustainability of the agri-pastoral economy of Garhwal 
Himalaya, on the other’ and was ‘no longer a hill-people’s movement against 


forest felling. It has evolved into a philosophy...’ (Bandyopadhyay, 1992, 
270). 


In the later phase, the collective action became radicalised and broad- 
based. For instance, an activist, Bachni Devi, of Adwani village, led a protest 
campaign against the village headman, her own husband, who had obtained 
a local contract to fell forest trees. Women were seen holding lighted lanterns 
in broad-day light. When the forester ridiculed them by asking: ‘do you 
know what forests bear? They produce profit, resin and timber’, the women 
replied with a song in chorus: ‘What do the forests bear?/ Soil, water and 
pure air/ Soil, water and pure air/ sustain the earth and all she bears’ (cited 
in Shiva, 1988, 77). Afterwards protests against limestone quarrying in Doon 
Valley and Tehri Dam got support from the formal scientific community. 
This capacity of ‘thinking globally and acting localiy’ was the basic strength 
of the Chipko movement, in which Sundarlal Bahuguna too made an 
appreciable contribution. The Chipko movement spread in breadth and depth. 
It expanded to Karnataka later as Appiko (Kannad word for Chipko - 
‘hugging’) movement in 1983. as well as to the anti- Tehri Dam movement 
in Uttarakhand in 1990s. In depth, too, it was strengthened by raising the 
issue of real development. 


The Chipko movement has, however, taken three major strands: First, 
‘appropriate technology’ group of Chandi Prasad Bhatt of DGSM which 
sees non-destructive but sustainable use of forest resources for local purposes 
through co-operatives. Second, the ecocentric ‘Crusading Gandhian’ group 
(S. L. Bahuguna - later A. Nandy, Vandana Shiva) that seeks a total ban on 
tree felling, and relies heavily on the religious tradition to reject the modern 
lifestyle of consumerism and values of materialism. Third, Marxist-oriented 
‘Uttarakhand Sangharsh Vahini’ (USV) that focuses on a need for 
redistribution of productive resources and includes wider issues of alcoholism 
and mining in the region (Gadgil and Guha, 1992). However, despite these 
ideological differences, all of them joined together to fight against tree felling 
in the Himalayas. The Chipko movement reached its climax in 1981 when 
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activist Sundar Lal Bahuguna went on an indefinite fast for a total ban on 
tree felling in the forests situated on the hills of 1000 metres above sea 
level. This got support from thousands of activists, allies and supporters; the 
activists recited from religious scriptures as well as sung poems and songs 
suitable for the occasion. The then Prime Minister of India, Mrs. Indira 
Gandhi, met S. L. Bahuguna and ordered a 15-year ban on the commercial 
tree felling in the Garhwal Himalayan forests (Akula, 1995; Shiva, 1991). 
Later this ban continued. 


THE SILENT VALLEY MOVEMENT, KERALA 


Since this movement was launched in India, its historical context is almost 
the same as that of the Chipko movement. 


Genesis 


Silent Valley is a narrow valley of Kunthi or Kunthipuzha river in Kerala at 
an elevation between 2,4000 metres and 1,000 metres. Silent Valley forests 
are locally known as ‘Sairandhrivanam’ and are considered as one of the 
last representative tracts of virgin tropical evergreen forests in India. It has 
8,950 hectares’ of ‘3 . 

rainforests with rare plants 
and animals including the 
loin-tailed macaque, a 
threatened primate. In 
1973, the then State 
government of Kerala 
actively considered the yj ; 
option of puttingadamon fy a 
the narrow gorge at the 
lower end of the valley to 
fill a reservoir upstream 
and generate hydro- 
electricity. This would 
have submerged 830 
hactare, including 500 
hactare of prime tropical 
evergreen forest. The 
project would have 
generated 240 MW (four 


units of 60 MW each) of The Silver Lining: Kunthipuzha river in 
picturesque Silent Valley, Kerala 


ae 
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electricity to facilitate industrialisation in the region, irrigate 10,000 hectare 
of land in the relatively underdeveloped districts of Palghat and Malappuram, 
and would have given employment to 3000 persons during the construction 
of the dam. The project was, however, delayed till 1976 in the name of 
planning (Swaminathan, 1983). 


Formation 


When the (local Marxist) Kerala Sastra Sahitya Parishad (Kerala Science 
and Literature Society-KSSP), a ‘science to people’ movement by college 
and school teachers, resisted the implementation of the dam on the grounds 
of heavy losses of flora and fauna, the attention of the Central government 
and the ecological task force was drawn to this aspect of the project. A task 
force of the National Committee on Environmental Planning and Coordination, 
under the chairmanship of Dr. M. S. Swaminathan, the then Secretary, 
Agriculture Ministry of Government of India, and several non- governmental 
conservation organisations including Bombay Natural History Society, Indian 
Science Congress and KSSP raised question about the cost estimates of the 
project, and-wefe not happy with the submergence of the forest 
(Mahesh.com, 1998). So they urged the Government of Kerala to drop the 
project but their suggestions went unheeded. 


Consolidation 


KSSP mobilised the people on a larger scale in order to challenge a larger 
problem, as the project was not only supported by the government but also 
» by all political parties in Kerala State. KSSP broadened the base of its 
struggle and involved ‘an entire gamut of counter experts-botanists, zoologists, 
economists-and succeeded in arguing that not only would the scheme have 
adverse environmental impact on a rare ecosystem rich in biological and 
genetic diversity, but also that the required power generation could as easily 
take place by setting up thermal power units in other locations and improving 
the efficiency of the transmission system’ (Sethi, 1993). On the other hand, 
international conservation organisations like the World Wildlife Fund (WWF) 
and the International Union for the Conservation of Nature and Natural 
Resources (IUCN) became involved in the ‘Save Silent Valley’ campaign, 
especially to save the lion-tailed macaque, a rare breed of monkey residing 
in Silent Valley. Thus the movement got an international dimension. However, 
the Kerala Legislative Assembly passed a unanimous resolution for the 
speedy implementation of the proposed hydro-electric project. But the 
implementation was delayed due to scientific controversies, lobbying through 
the media, parliamentary and expert committees, campaigns, several court 
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orders, and the requirement of an approval by the Central government. In 
order to placate the conservationists, the Government of Kerala created a 
national park in the Silent Valley in December 1980 which excluded the 
proposed project site from the park area. Meanwhile in the early 1980s 
Mrs. Indira Gandhi became the Prime Minister of India again, and being 
relatively sympathetic toward environmental conservation issues, she referred 
the matter to a new scientific committee, headed by M. G. K. Menon, which 
in 1983 opined in favour of conservation. The project was shelved in 
November 1983 in deference to the weight of public protest/campaign and 
the sentiments of Mrs. Indira Gandhi. So on 15 November, 1984 the Silent 
Valley National Park was renotified to include the area of the proposed 
project (Agarwal and Narain, 1985; Gupta, 1988; Mahesh.com; Sethi, 1993). 
Two major features of this movement are notable: first, this successful 
ecological movement was unique because the proposed dam in this 
uninhabited area did not involve any displacement of the people, but was 
concerned with ecological issues of saving a rare animal species (lion-tailed 
macaque) and rare plant species (last surviving natural evergreen tropical 
rainforests). Hence it struggled for a new ‘paradigm of development without 
destruction’. Second, this movement’s success depended on the support 
that it received from various levels (local, national and international), and 
various strata of society like leftist intellectuals, wildlife conservationists 
(scientists and political activists), the media, government experts and the 
Central government. 


NARMADA BACHAO ANDOLAN (SAVE THE NARMADA 
MOVEMENT), MADHYA PRADASH 


The historical context of this movement is again the same as that of 
the Chipko movement. 


Genesis: Narmada river is the largest westward-flowing river in India. 
It originates from a holy tank in the midst of Hindu temples in Madhya 
Pradesh, and flows into the Arabian Sea covering a distance of 1,300 kms 
through forests. and plains. Abour-20 million people live in the Narmada 
basin depending on the river for their daily survival. Further more than 80 
per cent of the people lived in the villages and there was a sizable population 
of tribal peasantry, namely, Bhils, Gonds, Baiga and others. Tribals had a 
fairly equitable land distribution while non-tribals had a marked differentiation- 
e.g., in some districts of lower reaches of Narmada, 70 per cent of the land 


was owned by 20 per cent of the farmers in 1980’s (Kothari and Bhartari, 
1984). 
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Though the Narmada basin is resource-rich, it has remained underdeveloped 
with lower agricultural yields, lack of medical, educational and banking 
facilities, lower energy consumption (only 50 per cent of the national 
average), high illiteracy and lower life expectancy. This is mainly because 
of political reason. For instance, since 1946 to 1970’s three States of Madhya 
Pradesh, Gujarat and Maharashtra had been quarrelling over the sharing of 
water, the area to be irrigated in each state, and the level of the major dam 
Sardar Sarovar. 


The Narmada Water Disputes Tribunai was constituted in 1960 and it 
submitted its report in 1979. The Narmada Valley Development Project 
wants to ‘develop’ and transform the valley into 30 major, 135 medium and 
3000 minor dams! Hence, Claude Alavares calls such a huge Narmada 
Valley Project the ‘world’s greatest planned disaster’ (cited in Gadgil and 
Guha, 1992, 112). Two major dams were already built and work on the third 
major dam, Sardar Sarovar Project (SSP)-the largest started in 1979. Work 
was stopped in 1983 and restarted in 1987. Actually the Planning Commission 
(Government of India) sanctioned the construction of this dam only in 1987 
at an estimated cost of Rs. 6,700 crores but unofficially it is estimated that 
the project will cost between Rs. 130,000 million to Rs. 200,000 million. The 
World Bank agreed in 1985 to lend $ 450 million for the dam and the canal 
components of SSP but in 1993, under the pressure from international 
environmental NGOs, it gave strong signals to the Government of India 
regarding its withdrawal. So, in order to avoid humiliation, the Government 
of India announced in March 1993 that it would terminate its contract with 
the World Bank. Only $ 280 million had been disbursed by then (Kothari, 
1995). Since then it is being constructed through a private company (S. 
Kumar group). 


The Narmada movement has a lot of popular support because the 
project will displace about 100,000 people in 243 villages of whom 60 per 
cent are tribals. Some groups estimate displacement of two lakh persons. 
And out of 243 villages, 103 villages fall in M. P., while the command area 
of the major beneficiaries lies in Gujarat (Kothari and Bhartari, 1984). 
Further, adding insult to injury, an additional 4,200 ha of forests, on which 
thousands of tribals depend for their livelihood was cleared for resettlement 
and rehabilitation of the dam-displaced people. Unfortunately a small town 
Harsud (in M. P.) got totally submerged in Sardar Sarovar dam! 
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Formation: Earlier Phase 


The Narmada Bachao Andolan (NBA) was formed in 1987 to launch a 
movement against SSP. But even a decade earlier in 1977, the villagers of 
Nimad region of M. P. had protested as the potential threat of eviction 
loomed large over them. The main issue of the protest in its first phase was 
the demand for adequate compensation for the land to be submerged in the 
SSP. It was a moderate mobilisation for functional minor change (more 
quantitative than qualitative) within the framework of the project. This was 
the pre-NBA phase of ‘moderate protest’. With the formation of NBA in 
1987, under the leadership of Medha Patkar, the second phase started where 
the main issue became proper rehabilitation of potential oustees. This was a 
radical change because till then, in India, there had been no national 
rehabilitation policy for displaced people. This may be called the ‘identity’ 
phase of the moderate mobilisation. 


Consolidation: Later Phase 


NBA got momentum, in the third phase in 1989-90 in two ways: first, its 
_ base was broadened, and second it applied more radical strategies of protest. 
The process of ‘movement dynamics’ involved four major events (Gadgil 
and Guha, 1994; Roy and Sen, 1992). In 1989, activists from the neighbouring 
villages of Badwani uprooted the stone-markers from the submergence 
area of the dam, and threw them outside the State Legislative Assembly in 
Bhopal. Second, and more importantly, the Harshud rally was held on 20 


Harssud: the town that was... 
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September 1989 where more than 60,000 volunteers gathered. This town 
was significant because it, too, later submerged in the dam, as its height was 
not reduced. Further, famous Gandhian social activists like Baba Amte, S. 
L. Bahaguna, (of the Chipko movement), Medha Patkar of NBA, B. D. 
Sharma (a social activist and ex-Commissioner for Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes, Government of India), and many other activists participated 
in this rally. There the NBA took three fundamental decisions: (a) total 
Opposition to the dam, because there was no land available in M. alk 
Maharashtra and Gujarat for implementing the declared ‘land for land’ policy 
of rehabilitation; this disillusioned the movement activists; (b) instead it now 
thought of an alternative development paradigm, as activists took a collective 
oath to oppose the kind and pattern of ‘destructive development’ exemplified 
in SSP; (c) in May 1990, villagers from the Narmada basin gathered in New 
Delhi and sat on a ‘dharna’ (sit-in strike) at Gol Methi Chowk (close to the 
then Prime Minister, V. P. Singh’s residence) for several days, singing, dancing 
and delivering speeches. With the assurance of the P. M. to review SSP, 
they went back. Finally, on 25 December 1990, NBA organised a Sangharsh 
Yatra (Struggle March) from Rajghat (in M. P.) to the border village of 
Ferkuva (they had originally planned to reach Kevada colony, the site of the 
SSP dam, but were stopped by Gujarat police from entering Gujarat State). 
However, about 100 activists including Baba Amte entered Gujarat, in four 
sub-groups, with their hands tied to symbolise their non-violent method of 
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resistance. On the M. P. side of the border, Medha Patkar and other activists 
sat on a hunger strike for three weeks, but the Gujarat government did not 
relent. This may be called the collective self-empowerment phase of the 
movement. 


ANTI-CHICO DAM MOVEMENT, LUZON, THE PHILIPPINES 
Context 


The Philippines, consisting of 7,000 islands with 30 million hectare of area, 
has primarily been an agrarian economy. It was under Spanish colonial rule 
(from 16th century to late 19th century) as the discovery of gold helped the 
Spanish to convert the Philippines to Christianity. Then local people in favour 
of the regime were given land. At the end of the 19th century, US controlled 
the Philippines, and it established a legal system to claim any land. Under 
the new Land Registration Act of 1902, everyone had to register his/her 
land before the US authorities. Since it was written in English and not 
publicised, the common people suffered while the rich and the educated 
people of the Philippines as well as US interests benefited from it. In 1905, 
two laws, Public Lands Act and the Mining Law, provided that any land not 
registered under the Act of 1902 was ‘public land’ (i. e., central government’s 
land, not of the communities), and all ‘public lands’ were freely open to 
Americans and the Filipinoes for use and purchase. Further, the 
Commonwealth Act of 1935 placed severe restrictions on indigenous people’s 
rights to enter the forests reserved for timber. Thus the new system of 
individual land ownership replaced the earlier system where individuals were 
simply the custodians of lands with the actual owners being the ‘spirits’ 
which ranged from particular gods to past and future generations of humans. 
In pre-colonial days in the Philippines, as the adat system in East Malaysia, 
the forests were communally owned and individuals could claim exclusive 
usufruct right only over particular trees. (Hurst, 1990). In 1946, the Philippines 
got independence, but the vestiges of the colonial system continued. Under 
the semi-feudal regime of Marcos (early 1970s to 1986) powerful landowners 
like Alfonso Lim controlled more than 600,000 hectare of land while colonel 
M. Barba, Marcos’ brother-in law, controlled 200,000 hectare (both being in 
Luzon, the capital island). Timber was the most significant export sector, 
and out of 14 million hectare of virgin forest, Marcos permitted 12 million 
hectare to be exploited by his relatives and cronies. At the instance of the 
landlords, forest laws were passed to safeguard timber from the local people! 
The colonial government, under the Act of 1902, had given the landless 
farmers a free passage to Mindanao. Thus they set Catholic Filipinos against 
the Muslim rebels-a ‘divide and rule’ policy. The national governments 
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continued the same. Marcos’ regime designated 1.5 million ha of denuded 
forest land as ‘agricultural and settlement lands.’ 


The socio-economic condition of the Philippines during the 1970's and 
early 1980s was pathetic. Almost half the population was living below the 
poverty line, with 4.5 million people with having an annual income of US$ 
150 per family in 1984 (Bureau of Forest Department, cited in Hurst, 1990). 
In the 1970s the Marcos government proposed the construction of 40 huge 
dams for the generation of hydro-electric power, promoted by international 
development agencies. For the corrupt Marcos and his men, it was a good 
opportunity for getting major contracts. On the other hand, dams were to be 
builtin valleys with the most fertile lands by displacing the local people. 


Genesis 


In 1973, a German consultancy company, Lameyer International Gmbh, 
and Engineering and Development Corporation of the Philoppines carried 
out a feasibility study, financed by the World Bank, aimed for the hydro- 
electricity project-on Chico river. They suggested the construction of four 
dams for the generation of 1010 MW of electricity (Drucker, 1986; Hurst, 
1990); 


a) Chico I: Sabamgam: Mountain Province, 100 MW 
b) Chico II: Saganda: Mountain Province, 360 MW 
c) Chico III: Basao: Kalinga-Apayo, 100 MW 

d) Chico IV: Tomiangan: Kalinga-Apayo, 450 MW 


Besides they also suggested an additional irrigation project that would 
make this dam project more economical. Finally, they also recommended an 
assessment of the project’s potential environmental and social impacts. But 
the government ignored the latter. The National Power Corporation of the 
Philippines publicised the benefits from the project in terms of increasing 
food production, availability of assured and cheaper electricity to industry, 
trade, health and education, and finally uplifting the tribals’ living standards 
(Hurst, 1990). The government secured preliminary project funding from 
the World Bank in 1974 at a cost of US $ 1000 million at 1983 prices (Drucker, 
1986). However, though the proposed area was not totally forested, yet it 
meant a massive eviction of 65,000 Bontocs and 75,000 Kalingas from the 
Chico valley. Second, there would have been a loss of their agricultural 
land: more than 1,200 rice-terraces and 2500 ha of coffee and fruit trees 
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would have been submerged. This land under the submergence zone 
produced crops worth 13 million peso (US$ 690,000) in 1972. Third, people 
had no faith in the then government to provide compensation for this loss. 
Fourth, they also envisaged the loss of hunting and fishing grounds. Fifth, 
though the government claimed to have done a cost-benefit analysis with 
the benefits being more than the costs, it was never made public. Rather 
survey began even before World Bank made any formal response for funding 
(Chico IV alone would cost US$ 500-600 million for construction only). So 
it created a genuine suspicion amongst the tribals. Finally, and significantly, 
the proposed dam meant the destabilisation of their existing communal 
management of land, as well as the desecration of their ancestors’ burial 
grounds (Drucker, 1986; Hurst, 1990; Jojola, 1984). 


Formation: Earlier Phase 


When the survey work on the proposed Chico II started in 1974, the local 
Bontoc tribe protested peacefully through demonstrations, petitions and public 
rallies. During one such protest, the local women became agitated, and in 
the presence of their husbands and friends disrobed as a mark of protest, 
and refused to move away from the road. The situation became tense and 
embarrassing and so the police refused to arrest them. A delegation of the 
agitationists also met President Marcos, but with no significant results. The 
media covered the demonstrations extensively. The Catholic Church also 
helped them in co-ordinating the publicity of the collective action. Further, 
various tribal groups thought of united opposition to the construction of the 
dam. Hence, Peace Pacts were arranged so that all inter-tribal disputes 
could be suspended till these projects were abandoned (Drucker, 1986; Hurst, 
1990). Thus, in view of such a resistance to the Chico dam project II as well 
as an assumption that the Kalinga tribe would not resist dam construction 
like Bontocs, the government thought to construct Chico IV project first. 
But it misjudged the Kalinga tribe. In 1975, even the Presidential Assistant 
on National Minorities (PANAMIN) could not help NPC (National Power 
Corporation) complete the survey. PANAMIN used bribes to get the 
protesters split, and promised a provision of scholarships for them in colleges 
in Manila but most of the names of the recipients were found to be fictitious. 
Then, as a last resort, they were forced to sign blank papers that were later 
claimed as tribals’ support for the projects! (Hurst, 1990). 


Consolidation: The Later Phase 


In 1976 tribal protest in the form of demonstrations became more militant, 
violent and direct. NPC’s survey teams and camps were frequently attacked 
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Guerrillas of the NPA and Macliing Dulag: the martyred leader 


and damaged. On fourth time, 250 Kalingas totally dismantled the survey 
camp and took it 24 km away at Bulanao. So neither PANAMIN nor dusk- 
to-dawn curfew could prevent direct action by the Kalingas. By 1978, Chico 
dam project IV area became the stronghold of the New People’s Army 
(NPA-a Marxist -Maoist organisation of armed action). On the other hand, 
the traditional law was temporarily suspended and Peace Pacts extended in 
that anyone found working for NPC (National Power Corporation) could 
be killed and the relative of the deceased had no right to take revenge for 
the killing. Consequently, NPC was compelled to use outside hired labour. 
But direct conflicts intensified fast and by 1980 more than 100 killings of 
government officials and troops, NPC personnel, NPA guerrillas and local 
civilians could be attributed to the Chico IV project. In April 1980, Macliing 
Dulag, a popular local leader of the protesting Kalingas, who had resisted all 
the bribes and threats made by PANAMIN, the local government and the 
military, was assassinated in his own home. But his death did not stop the 
protest; rather it intensified that. Unfortunately, his assassins were not 
punished (Hurst 1990). 


Consequently, the government realised its mistake and stopped the 
survey work. In late 1986, the new President of the Philippines, Mrs. Aquino 
abandoned the entire project. This victory of the militant movement provided 
inspiration not only to the people in other parts of the Philippines like 
Pantabangan, but also to the whole of south-East Asia. 
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SARAWAK MOVEMENT, NORTH-WEST BORNEO, 
EAST MALAYSIA 


Context 


East Malaysia was the world’s largest exporter of tropical logs in 1980s. In 
East Malaysia, Sarawak is the largest state occupying 124, 450 sq. km. of 
the north-west Borneo. It has two major rivers, Rajang and Baram that 
drain into the South China Sea. these navigable rivers are major transport 
routes along with the road networks. Sarawak’s total population in 1985 
was 1.5 million, growing at the rate of 2.7 per cent annually. Dayak tribal 
groups are the larger in number accounting for 44 per cent of the total 
population, followed by the Chinese 29 per cent, the Muslim Malays 20 per 
cent, while the rest are Melanu and Indian. Though many tribals have 
converted to Christianity, their traditional beliefs still continue in everyday 
life. A majority of the population depends, on agriculture (81 per cent). 
However, the backbone of their cash economy is oil and timber, but the 
revenue generated from oil goes to the federal government, hence an 
animosity has developed between Sarawak and West Malaysia. Log exports 
dominate Sarawak’s income, accounting for 20 per cent to 30 per cent of 
the total export value annually. Sarawak’s timber exports exceeded US$ 
513 million in 1985 and state tax on timber exports was 34 per cent of the 
export value, indicating the government’s interest in the timber industry (Hurst 
1990). According to another estimate, timber’s share in Sarawak’s exports 
was 32 per cent and it contributed half the state revenue in 1980s (Tsuruoka, 
cited in Eccleston, 1996). However, the export royalties are less than half 
the rates prevanlent in Sabah state of Malaysia or in neighbouring Indonesia 
(Repetto and Gilles,1988). Sarawak has a colonial history as it was under 
the empire of Brunei. In the mid-19th century a British adventurer, James 
Brooke, went to Borneo for trade when it was under the empire of Brunei. 
Various tribal groups were in rebellion against the empire. Booke’s boat, 
too, was attacked by the tribals. Then he took the side of the empire of 
Brunei that allotted him 11,200 sq. km. of Sarawak in recognition of his help, 
and declared him the first white ‘rajah’ (king) in Borneo. But through battles, 
manoeuvring and the policy of divide and rule, Brooke extended his control 
to most of present day Sarawak. Brooke did one good thing: he abolished 
the slave class, in Sarawak, which consisted mostly of prisoners-of-war. 
He also did not interfere in people’s customs and instead concentrated on 
trade. In 1863, he used the Land Order to control all the ‘unoccupied and 
wastelands’; second, this order restricted clearing of the forest without prior 
permission. In 1946 the Brooke family ceded power to British authorities 
and in 1963 Sarawak was included in the Independent Federation of Malaya 
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(Colchester, 1993). In the 1960, 76.5 per cent (9.4 million hectare) of the 


total land area was forest but it declined to 7 million hectare only in late 
1980s (Hurst, 1990). 


Genesis 


Sarawak has been losing about 41,000 hectare of forest annually. Government 
authorities blame the traditional shifting cultivation as the major cause of the 
forest loss in East Malaysia. But under the swidden system land is cultivated 
by rotation and is left fallow till its fertility is restored. A set of rituals under 
‘adat’ (traditional legal system and customary practice) are attached with 
swidden agriculture to redress the balance of nature that agriculture 
interrupts. Actually land is not owned, but each generation acts as a custodian 
(well-defined family site) and forest is almost always communal property. 
Tony Hatch (of the Department of Agriculture, Sarawak,) estimated in 1980s 
that about 2.4 million hectare of Sarawak was still under some stage of 
shifting cultivation with 150,000 hectare planted annually. For him, the area 
taken up for shifting cultivation annually is ‘modest’ and has not increased 
since the early 1970s. On the other hand, during 1963-85 about 2.82 million 
hectare of Sarawak’s forests (30 per cent of total Sarawak forests) were 
logged; at the end of 1984, another 5.8 million hectare (three-fifth of the 
total forest area) was licensed out for logging; further, in 1983, Malaysia 
accounted for 58 per cent of the total world exports of tropical logs and in 
1985 Sarawak alone shared 30 per cent of Malaysia’s total log production; 
hence in 1985 in Sarawak alone 270,000 ha of forests were logged (Apin 
1987). Even the communal forests decreased from 303 sq km. to 56 sq. km. 
during 1974-85 and it takes between six to twelve years for communal 
forest applications to be heard, as E. Hong estimates. As per another estimate 
(Consumers Association of Penan, 1987), 2000 sq. km. of Sarawak forests 
are logged annually, with the logging being the most intensive in the state's 
Fourth and Fifth Divisions. Along the Baram river alone, more than 30 logging 
operations work on 4000 sq. km. of forest (all data by Hatch, Hong, and 
Consumer Association of Penan cited in Hurst,1990). 


Consequently, during the 1980s the annual output of logs in Sarawak 
doubled, reaching about 15 million cubic metres, valuing at £2.5 billion in 
1990: two-thirds of Sarawak’s log exports go to Japan and three Japanese 
companies (Mitsubisi, Marubeni and C. Itoh) have been engaged in the 
logging (cited in Woodhouse, 1992). Interestingly, Japan has good tropical 
forests but does not log for obvious reasons! On the other hand, due to the 
massive logging in the Sarawak, Dayaks have been facing problems of 
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cultural identity, loss of livelihood, health hazards and floods. Now the question 
arises as to what are the causes and consequences of the deforestation in 
Sarawak. As mentioned above, logging is the primary cause for the 
deforestation in Sarawak. The secondary reason is swidden agriculture. As 
a forester in Sarawak remarked: ‘if millions of trees are felled without 
replacement, Sarawak’s climatic conditions, its soil condition and its forest 
will surely and certainly degrade to the detriment of its inhabitants’ (cited in 
Hurst, 1990, 85). Second, there is also soil erosion due to deforestation. 
According to Hatch, ‘the soil erosion created by timber extraction is far in 
excess of that created by shifting cultivation’ (cited in Hurst, ibid, 85). 
Third, Dayaks believe that the floods have increased in Baram river ever 
since the logging began. Major floods occurred in 1979 and 1981 which 
killed 30 persons. Further, in 1984 floods took the lives of four persons and 
hundreds were rendered homeless. In 1985, floods again devastated the 
local people. Moreover, in the early 1980s the people of East Malaysia 
experienced droughts, resulting in cholera deaths. Fourth, logging has also 
had an adverse effect on wildlife loss. For instance, in Sarawak, proboscis 
monkey, Sumatran rhino, silvered and banded langur, and dugong are now 
endangered species. On the other hand, due to deforestation tribals’ hunting 
and gathering is also affected. Finally, though the average density of rural 
Sarawak was only 2.4 persons per sq. km., there was a shortage of farmland 
due to a reduction in the fallow period from 10-20 years to 3-7 years in 
1980s. Hence the production of rice declined, resulting in its import. 
Consequently, moderate malnutrition of rural Dayak children reached 79 
per cent of the total, and severe malnutrition to 8.4 per cent in 1979, as per 
Sarawak Medical Services survey report. Further, many Dayak women 
were forced into prostitution as a means of survival. Timber industry has 
affected the lifestyle of the indigenous Penans, and now only half of the 
10,000 strong Penan population lives a nomadic lifestyle in the forests. Other 
Penans live in government resettlement schemes. Nomadic Penans 
established camps for three to six weeks and move elsewhere when food 


becomes scarce. Their life expectancy on average was just 40 years in 
1980s. 


Dayaks’ problems are rooted in three contexts: lack of access to major 
portion of the forests; a general contempt for tribal society; and a capital- 
intensive timber industry that provides little, poorly-paid and dangerous 
employment (Hurst,1990). Minorities and indigenous people are highly 
disempowered in Sarawak where the order of census classification (Malay, 
Melanu, Iban, Bidayuh, Chinese and Indians) refers to political domination 
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of religion and ethnicity. Malay and Melanu, smaller than Ibans, are placed 
in the highest order, since their party is ruling in the state. ‘Others’ and 
‘other indigenous’ people like Penan, Kayan, Kenyah, Bisayah, Kajang and 
Punan have no representation in institutional politics (Chai, 1992). Moreover, 
the interest of political leaders in getting timber concessions (while the requests 
of indigenous communities for allocating communal land have been rejected 
is also a root cause of the problem. For instance, 1,000 sq. km. of Limbang 
timber concession was owned in 1980s by Datuk James Wong, the Tourism 
Minister for Sarawak. Thus the relations between indigenous communities 
and logging operators have been deteriorating since the mid-1970s. 


Formation: Earlier Phase 


In 1981, 500 Kenyah people from Long Apoh on Baram river met Sam Ling 
Timber Company logging camp and demanded compensation for the damage 
to their land. Earlier they had sent petitions to the company requesting it to 
enter into negotiations over compensation proposals for their longhouse 
(wooden house of forest tribals). The Company did not respond to their 
suggestion for a compensation of just US$ 16 for every tonne of timber 
extracted. Then they threatened to burn the camp. Consequently, they were 
arrested. The second incident took place in late 1981 when 80 persons from 
22 longhouse arrived at the Lamat camp demanding US$ 0.80 per tonne of 
timber extracted. Earlier the tribals had requested for timber licences but 
were refused and instead the Lamat Company got a licence for 60,000 
hectare. The third incident occurred in the Naih area where a camp manager 
was forced to pay US$ 2,800 as compensation for damage caused by logging; 
local longhouse was earlier promised for it. But they were arrested instead. 
In the fourth incident, the Ulu Nyalan camp in Niah was threatened by 
Ibans in 1983 who demanded US$ 40,000 as compensation and US$ 4 for 
every tonne of timber extracted. They threatened to burn down the camp 
and two days later they were arrested. There were other similar incidents 
during this phase. In October 1983, several blocks of living quarters in Batu 
Niah logging camp were burnt down. In January 1984, 200 Ibans barricaded 
a timber road with logs at Lubok Lalang in Sungai Medamit. They demanded 
US$ 790,000 as compensation from another company owned by Datuk 
James Wong (the Tourist Minister of Sarawak). But they received nothing. 
In other cases they got an agreed compensation though much less than the 
damage that had been done. In another case, at Long Piah in Baram district, 
the loggers drove roads through swidden agricultural fields without the 
people’s permission, removing all the rich top soil. People did not go to court 
because the maximum compensation to be claimed was just US$ 2 per 
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meter. Further, Dayaks do not trust the Sarawak justice system. In another 
case, in 1985, Laeng Wan, a Kayan from Long Miri, was arrested for building 
a fence across a logging road leading to his land. He was accused of 
restricting a trespasser from encroaching his road. The real reason for this, 
however, was that earlier in 1977 he had given his land on lease for ten 
years to a timber company but that company after finishing the initial cutting 
moved out and was replaced by a new contractor. However, even without 
the permission of Laeng Wan and without paying any extra compensation 
for the damage caused, the logging continued. So Wan protested by building 
a barricade over his land (Hurst, 1990). 


Consolidation: The Later Phase 


The problem intensified in 1985 when Limbang Trading destroyed the graves 
of Along Sega’s parents and five relatives. The camp manager of the logging 
company offered him US$ 40 as compensation, which he refused. He told 
the manager: ‘even if I have to die of any cause I shall not trade the bodies 
and souls of my parents and relatives to save mine because our bodies, 
dead or alive, are not for sale... if you have so much money already, please 
don’t come here to take our land’ (cited in Hurst, 1990, 117). The largest 
environmental group in Malaysia, Sahabat Alam Malaysia (SAM, Friends 
of the Earth, Malaysia) co-ordinates the grievances of the local tribals by 
giving them legal advice and publicity. Its co-ordinator Harrison Gnau (a 
Kayan tribal) tries to defuse the situation. But in late 1986 the conflicts 
between Dayaks up-river and the loggers were so frequent that the Dayaks 
issued a strong public statement through SAM: ‘We can not wait any longer 
as every day our livelihood is continually besieged by the threatening activities 
of the logging companies. And if we are continually ignored we take it that 
you are no longer interested in our problems; and shall take appropriate 
actions to defend ourselves, our future generations, our land, our crops, our 


properties and so forth from further and continued destruction’ (cited in 
Hurst 1990, 199). 


The militant struggle reached its climax in March 1987 with a new 
strategy of complete road blockade. Earlier road blockades had not succeeded 
because they were not properly co-ordinated. Despite there being a 
government informant in each longhouse, a co-ordinated plan was made. In 
March 1987, 12 major logging roads were blockaded by more than 2000 
people from three ethnic groups, the Penan, Kayan and Kelabit. Among the 
participants, the Penans were in a majority though most of the sites were 
located on Native Customary Land controlled by the other groups. The 
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blockade affected nine logging companies including Samling Timber, Limbang 
Trading, Wong Tong Kwong, Merlin timber, Sarsin Lumber, Marabong 
Lumber and Baya Lumber. Government authorities sealed the areas and 
arrested several members of SAM under the Internal Security Act charging 
them with instigating the blockade, and put them in jail for a month. Even 
then the blockade continued, since it was a people’s movement. The main 
goal of the blockade was to publicise the issues, and this strategy succeeded. 
In East Malaysia most of the newspapers are owned by political parties 
who are engaged in logging. However, SAM through its parent organisation’s 
(Friends of the Earth) international connections was able to get international 
media coverage. The ruling Sarawak National Party blamed the outsiders 
for inciting the Penans, particularly a lawyer from Kuala Lumpur visited the 
region to instigate the local people (Chai, 1992; Hurst, 1990). In June 1987, 
a delegation of Penan headmen went to Kuala Lumpur to meet the King 
and Prime Minister but could not meet them. However, they got media 
coverage with the international media also supporting them in their cause 
through a wide mobilisation by the Friends of the Earth. This outside support 
from the media ‘was branded as ‘anti-development’ by the national media. 
The national media criticised SAM and other groups supporting the cause 
as an attempt to keep Penan as museum pieces. People’s Mirror of Sarawak 
condemned Penan and the blockaders in July 1987 in this way: ‘A society 
without doors—a life of mere existence with no material 
possessions....Children with phlegm-smeared faces tug to their mothers’ 
sarongs. Sucklings and toddlers-children-could very well be their only 
possession and no doors can keep them safe...if Penans are not ready now, 
then when will they ever be? The Penans, being very simple people are 
being easily swayed. The truth is that logging does not deprive them of their 
food and water supply’ (cited in Hurst 1990, 120). But local tribals perceived 
it differently. As an active woman participant of the blockade at Long Napir 
remarked: “They [loggers] mowed down our forest and they levelled our 
hill. The sacred graves of our ancestors were desecrated. Our waters and 
streams are contaminated, our plant life destroyed. And the forest animals 
are killed or have run away’ (cited in Apin, 1987,24). 


These seven month-long road blokades continued till October 1987 
when Sarawak’s Forest Ordinance was amended to make it a criminal 
offence-even for the landowners, to block any logging road. Forest officers 
were empowered to arrest without warrant and punishment included M$ 
6,000 (US$ 2,400) as fine and up to two years’ sentence in jail. From the 
blockade sites 42 persons were attested for “obstructing government policy, 
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wrongful restraint and unlawful occupation of state lands’ as troops were 
used to end the blockades. Most of the detainees were women. But actually 
the movement did not die down. People arganised blockades and 
demonstrations even in later years. In August 1990, 24 members of an 
indigenous community, most of them women, were arrested by the police 
for protesting against a logging company that had constrtucted a road across 
their customary land. Again in June 1991, three new human blockades were 
set up by more than 500 indigenous persons, most of whom were women 
(men had gone for work outside). Then the state owned Barnama news 
agency blamed foreign interference and instigation, suggesting that ‘an 
international infrastructure (is being set up) that can attack and topple the 
sovereign governments of the Third World nations using the excuse of saving 


the environment’ (International Herald Tribune, August 31-September 1, 
1991). 


The Malaysian government, moreover, claimed that their intention was 
to bring the indigenous people ‘into twentieth century’, that they ‘should 
not be left out of development’ and that deforestation is caused by the 
natives themselves through ‘shifting cultivation’ (cited in Chai,1992, 59. 
emphasis added). But tribals see it differently, and want ‘development with 
cultural identity’ and the rights to their lands. Sixty one tribal leaders had 
issued a signed statement in 1987 clarifying their stand: “Some people say 
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we are against ‘development’ if we do not agree to move out of our land 
and forest. This completely misrepresents our position. Development does 
not mean stealing our land and forest.... This is not development but theft of 
our land, our rights and our cultural identity. Development to us means: a) 
recognising our land rights in practice; b) putting a stop to logging in our 
lands and forests so that we can continue to live; c) introducing clean water 
supply, proper health facilities, better schools, for our children. This kind of 
development we want. Why don’t you give us this development and 
progress?” (SAM, cited in Hurst, 1990, 120). 


Actually different classes (Northern environmentalists, logging 
companies, Malaysian and Sarawak governments, and Dayaks) define 
‘development’ differently, and these conflicting interests want different kinds 
of development in Sarawak. As Woodhouse correctly observes: ‘the 
environmentalists of the industrialised countries wishing to prevent destruction 
of the rainforest; the members of the ruling groups in Malaysia wishing to 
generate wealth through the sale of timber concessions; multinational logging 
companies wishing to cut and sell tropical hardwood; the traditional inhabitants 
of the forests, such as the Penan, who see their livelihoods as hunters or 
shifting cultivators being destroyed by the incursions of the logging companies 
into the forest’ (1992, 111). 


Therefore, the ecological, livelihood and cultural identity problems still persist, 
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hence the movement still continues (sometimes through direct action and 
sometimes through indirect action). 


AMAZONIA RUBBER TAPPERS’ MOVEMENT, ACRE, BRAZIL 
Context 


Brazil was a colony of Portugal. Brazilian Amazonia has had a revolutionary 
tradition of protests. During the 1830s, 30,000 of the region’s population had 
died in battles but in the process the insurgents achieved their goals. The 
famous Cabanagem revolt started as a battle of political elites, but later 
became a rebellion of the oppressed and the dispossessed. Free Indians, 
harassed by slaving parties in spite of the Pombaline decrees, and Indians 
already coerced into de facto slavery joined the revolt, fought together with 
the people of colour and Africans from quilambas. By 1800, there were 
about two million Negro slaves in Brazil as against about one million white 
and a million and a quarter Mestizos and Mulattoes (Hecht and Cockburn, 
1990). 


In Brazil, rubber was produced under conditions ranging from slavery 
experienced by the Indians on the Putamayo to small independent production 
near Belem. Even so most of the rubber tappers were-and often still are- 
involved in coercive forms of labour control which has provoked resistance. 


A Brazilian rainforest 
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The issue of battles revolved around the degree of dependence-whether 
the rubber tappers could grow food, who could they sell it to and over the 
terms of trade, the price the seringueira (rubber tapper) got for his raw 
materials versus the price he paid for the supplies he needed to keep going. 
The ultimate form of resistance was departure and search for a better 
palraa (patron). Tappers could switch from one seringal to another in search 
of better trees, better hunting, a better palraa and a better life. During 
1870-1912, Brazilian rubber production expanded rapidly in response to 
increasing world demad, especially from the automobile industry. 
Businessmen established rubber estates (seringals) along the major rivers 
in the states of Amazonas, Rondonia, and particularly Acre (Annexed from 
Bolivia in 1903) but the rubber boom collapsed in the early 20th century and 
the rubber estates were abandoned by their owners (seringalistas). 
Particularly in the 1960s, as the prices of rubber declined due to foreign 
competition from Malaya (Britain played a role in illegal transfer of rubber 
seedlings to Kew Garden, later on transplanted in the British colony of 
Malaya), as well as due to the introduction of synthetics, rubber estate 
owners started engaging in urban-based activities. 


Genesis 


In Amazonia, peasants, cattle ranchers, miners, land speculators, indigenous 
tribes, rubber tappers, politicians, transnational companies and international 
banks all have, in one way or the other, claims to the natural resources of 
the region. However, the character and direction of the ecological struggles 
have been changing over the years: “In 1970, the debate was about how to 
modernize the region: how to turn the ‘empty’ forest into a productive 
resource. By 1990, the discourse was green; all claimants cast their demands 
and interests in an environmental framework. 


Nevertheless, optimism may be premature. Environmental sustainability 
and social justice are key words in the debates on the future of Amazonia. 
But deforestation and social violence continue. Subordinate groups, who 
loudly press their claims, are intimidated, repressed and silenced as much as 
before’ (Dore, 1996, 13). During the 1970s, the livelihoods of the rubber 
tappers was under threat from the influx of the big landowners and 
businessmen, especially from southern Brazil. As a part of the policy of 
‘integrating’ and ‘modernising’ Amazonia, Brazil’s military rule gave them 
soft subsidies to the tune of US$ 5 billion during the 1970s and 1980s, mostly 
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Amazonia rubber tappers and their leader Chico Mendes 


for setting up cattle ranches. In the 1970s there was almost no legitimate 
voice to call for ecological preservation and sustainability. Rather the focus 
of the military regime in Brazil was on an ambitious project to open up 
Amazonia. The rainforest was perceived as a vast empty space to be filled 
by development that implied building of roads, bringing in settlers, promoting 
economic activities, and taking out products, in short, clearing the forest. 
But the promotion of cattle ranching, mining and resettlement did have 
negative effects. As one observer remarks: “Within a few years large 
investors and land speculators began crowding out the settlers. Lured by 
tax rebates, subsidies and soft loans originally meant to encourage small 
farmers to colonize the region, finance capital from southern Brazil invested in 
landed property market in Amazonia thrived. As large capital entered the region, 
first wave settlers either moved to the edge of the frontier, clearing new lands 
for themselves, sought work as wage labourers on larger ranches, or returned 
from whence they came, often poorer than before” (Dore,1996). 


Formation: Early Phase 


The cattle ranches later on became economically unproductive and 
ecologically disastrous. The newly formed rural trade unions by the rubber 
tappers in southern Acre actively resisted the appropriation of their traditional 
lands. Chico Mendes, as a leader of the Xapuri Rural Workers Union, 
southern Acre, organised one of the most celebrated social ecological 
movements in Latin America. The rubber tappers’ movement in Brazil was 
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born out of the early struggles against outsider land-grabbers. The ‘empate’ 
(a stand-off or confrontation) was devised as a peaceful tactic of resistance 
in which men, women and children came face-to-face with the labourers 
hired by the logging companies and/or by ranchers to clear the rainforest. 
The first “empate’ took place in 1976; by 1988 some 45 empates had been 


organised; over one million hectares of forests were saved from destruction 
(Hall, 1996). 


Consolidation: The Later Phase 


Following the end of the military regime in 1985, rubber tappers moved 
forward in organising themselves. With the help of a Brazillian NGO (INESC) 
and Mary Allegritti, an anthropologist who had been associated with the 
rubber tappers’ cause for years, the first National Meeting of Rubber Tappers 
was organised at the University of Brasilia in October 1985 where it was 
decided to set up the National Council of Rubber Tappers (Conselho Nacional 
dos Seringueiros- CNS) to represent tappers’ interests and lobby the new 
civilian government for policy reforms to protect seringueiros’ land rights 
and set up development programmes. CNS set up a working group to 
promote the idea of extractive reserves, borrowed from the concept of 
Indian reserves. The BR-364 highway project to Rio Branco (state capital 
of Acre) was heavily criticised for encouraging uncontrolled immigration 
and deforestation in the neighbouring Rondonia state. In 1987 the situation 
worsened when Amazon burnings reached a climax and attracted 
international attention. That year many violent confrontations took place, 
beginning with an empate on the seringal Cachoeira, home of Chico Mendes, 
the leader of the movement, against the rancher Darly Alves da Silva . The 
main demand of the rubber-tappers was to keep the ranchers away from 
their territories forever by declaring the land as being within the extractive 
reserves in which only the tappers could work. With the struggle becoming 
more militant, and to avoid more adverse publicity the federal government 
of Brazil intervened and expropriated four estates to form the first ‘Extractive 
Settlement Project’ under the 1985 land reform legislation. But on 22 
December 1988, at his home, while going to take bath in his backyard, 
Chico Mendes was shot dead. However, the movement did not die down, 
instead succeeded. By 1989, ten such projects were set up covering 900,000 
hectare with about 3,000 rubber-tapper families. In 1990, one extractive 
reserve was formalised by a Presidential decree, and by 1996 four reserves 
were formalised this way, covering 2 million hectare and 23,000 tappers 
(Hall, 1996). One may ask: are these rubber-tappers nature conservationists? 
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The answer is no since they have defended Amazon as a source of life 
chances and livelihood, they have not dichotomised nature and culture, as 
some ecocentrists do. As Monbiot correctly says: “Some of those who have 
applauded their successes would be surprised to learn that the rubber-tappers 
are not, as they have often been portrayed, conservationists defending the 
forests for the good of the world, but peasant trade unionists, trying to secure 
their constitutional rights. It is this which makes this movement significant 
one in Amazon” (1992, 299). 


Thus these extractive reserves are an attempt ‘to reconcile the 
conservation of natural resources with their sustainable use in supporting 
rubber tappers’ livelihoods’ (Hall, 1996, 96). We will analyse these ecological 
movements in detail with critical disimpowerement approach in next chapter. 


5 


AN ANALYSIS OF ECOLOGICAL 
MOVEMENTS IN THE THIRD WORLD 


& this chapter the six movements are analysed in detail from the 
multidimensional critical disempowerment perspective. Hence the chapter 
covers an analysis of these movements in terms of context, causes, 
composition (participants), goals, mobilisation process, control and outcome 
(result). 


Context 
Roots of Ecological Movements in the Third World 


These movements originated in ex-colonial countries, viz., India, the 
Philippines, Malayasia and Brazil. India was under the colonial rule of Britain, 
Sarawak (Malaysia) was under that of Brunei and Britain, the Philippines 
was under that of Spain and US, and Brazil was under that of Portugal. This 
historical fact brought a massive change in the economic, political, social, 
cultural as well as ecological spheres in these countries. However, the nature 
of colonial rule in these countries varied in terms of economic exploitation, 
political structure and socio-cultural hegemony. For instance, while the Brunei 
and Portugal Empires were non-Industrial economies implying a less rigorous 
exploitation of the natural resources in their colonies (Sarawak and Brazil 
respectively), the British and American Empires were industrial economies 
implying a more rapid and rigorous exploitation of the natural resources in 
their colonies. The British Empire illegally brought the rubber plantation 
from Brazil to Malaysia for colonial exploitation. 


The case of the Spanish Empire was different: it was more interested 
in colonial control (from the 16th century to late 19th century) by religion 
(Christianity) as well as gold. However, it too created private property in 
land and Spanish friars emerged as ‘absentee landlords’. Also while Brazil 
achieved independence from the colonial rule in the early 19th century, the 
others achieved freedom as late as in the mid— 20th century. However, the 
rubber-producing state of Acre, where the rubber-tappers movement 
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originated was annexed from Bolivia (which had achieved independence 
from the Spanish Empire in the 19th century) in 1903. This fact also has a 
bearing on the pattern of the use of natural resources in these developing 
countries (Table 1): 


Table 1: Movement Countries Under Colonial Rule 
Country/State | movement Colonial Empire | Economy Year of 
of movement of Empire Independence 


India Chipko, Silent | Great Britain Industrial 1947 
Valley, Narmada 
Bachao Andolan 


The Philippines Spain, US 1946 
Sarawak Sarawak (a) Brunei (a) non-industrial 1963 
(Malaysia) (b) Great Britain | (b) industrial 

3 


During the pre-colonial period, these four countries had, more or less, 
a decentralised community management of common property resources 
like rivers, ponds, pastures and forests. There was no concept of private 
land ownership in Sarawak (Malaysia) and the Philippines. Though there 
was private land ownership in India CPRs were managed usually by the 
local community. The community management systems had evolved well- 
formulated rules and practices for the use of commons for meeting vital 
needs of everyday life, and those found violating these rules and practices 
could be punished in some way or other. However, these industrial empires 
began to use-and exploit natural resources for four main purposes: 


Amazonia 
Rubber 
Tappers 


Non-industrial 


a) as a primary source of revenue; 


b) as sleepers for expansion of railways for the colonial purpose of better 
transportation of goods from remote areas; 


c) use of timbers as raw material for military-industrial purposes like navy 
shipping industries; 


d) use of agricultural products like indigo (forced to grow in Champaran, 


north Bihar, India) or plantations like rubber ( Malaysia) or tea/coffee 
(India) in the industries of the empire. 
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To achieve these the industrial empires took three main steps: First, 
they usurped the communal control over, and customary access to, natural 


resources and the state became the real and ultimate owner of the forests 
and other natural resources. 


Second, they introduced the so-called ‘scientific management’ of 
forests, hence ‘modern’ management was declared as rational and useful 
while the traditional system was condemned as irrational and backward. 
New techniques, for instance, in India, were ‘designed to reorder both nature 
and customary use in its own image’ and in this process ‘both legislation and 
silvicultural technique were designed to facilitate social control’ (Guha 1989, 
59). As a Secretary to the Governor of (present Uttar Pradesh and 
Uttarakhand) noted in 1922 that if villagers looked after a forest well, a 
passing forest official will say - there is a promising bit of forest, government 
ought to reserve it. If, on the other hand, they ruin their civil forest, they feel 
free from such reservation’ (cited in Guha 1989, 58). 


Third, they commercialised the forests through the creation of private 
property; hence industrialists, traders, ranchers and contractors took over 
forests for production for profit and, therefore, more revenue for the state. 
This had a wider connection with the growing demand for natural resources 
in the global market (Kothari and Parajuli, 1993). 


In the post-colonial period, these countries adopted the path of 
modernisation through industrialisation which, in the ultimate analysis, means 
a system of unrestrained use of natural resources as raw materials in 
industries (Chipko), exports of logs to earn foreign exchange (Sarawak), 
forest land’s sale for resettllment or cattle ranching in forest areas (Amazonia) 
as well as additional energy generation (both for production and consumption) 
through dam-construction (Anti-Chico dam, Save Narmada and Silent Valley 
Movements). 


The local people in these areas have not protested spontaneously, but 
as a part of earlier tradition of protest and in a collectively organised manner 
These movements have by and large their historical-contextual roots in local 
peasant movements that were concerned with local people’s customary 
rights to use natural resources for their vital needs of everyday life. Thus 
our first hypothesis that ‘the ecological movements emerge spontaneously’ 
is falsified. Rather these six movements clearly show that an ecological 
movement is a social process of organised resistance over a sustained period 
of time. 
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CAUSES 
Chipko 


People launch a movement when they are disempowered in one way or the 
other. The Chipko movement was launched because of two types of causes: 
First ‘general causes’: an exploitative contract system under the forest 
department (‘outsider’ contractors also. bringing ‘outsider’ labour) as well 
as a massive flood in Alaknanda river that caused a heavy loss of lives and 
property in 1970. This flood was linked to deforestation. Second, a ‘proximate 
cause’ arose when the forest department took an unjust step by denying the 
sale of ten ash tress (at a reasonable price) to the local cooperative (DGSM) 
for manufacturing local agricultural implements (this was a kind of ‘social 
injustice’) but later auctioned 300 ash trees to an outsider industrial company 
(‘ecological injustice’) which led to deforestation, hence the flood. Thus 
social injustice and ecological injustice made ‘total injustice’ or ‘absolute 
deprivation’ - a stage of ‘critical disempowerment’ - a reflection of ‘us’ 
versus ‘them’, forest hills versus non-forest plains, underdeveloped local 
insider versus advanced outsider or subsistence peasantry versus production- 
for-profit industry. As a pioneer of the Chipko movement, C. P. Bhatt says: 


“On the one hand, forests are central for maintaining a balance in the 
physical environment. On the other, the focal point of ecological system 
- the human being - is directly dependent on the forests. Various 
products such as firewood and timber, grass, vegetables, honey, 
medicinal herbs and fruits come from forests, and agriculture and animal 
husbandry are also dependent on forests. For these reasons, the 
ecological balance and traditional human relations with forests are so 
intertwined that it is difficult to view them separately” 1990,8). 


Though DGSM was formed in the 1960s, it could not launch a 
movement in early years of its existence. It was not a typical NGO with a 
formal organisation, with defined roles and functions and paid staff to carry 
out those tasks. However, there were three strands in the Chipko movement 
and their perception of the causes have been different. 


a) The Crusading Gandhian (deep ecologist) strand, of Sundarlal Bahuguna, 
blames the modern industrial civilisation where man is the ‘Butcher of 
Nature’. Here the ecological problem is seen as a ‘moral problem’, 
originating in the values of materialism and consumerism. They cite 
relevant examples of ecological sustainability from Hindu scriptures to 
generate consciousness among the people. 
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b) The Marxist strand: The Uttarakhand Sangharsh Vahini (USV) blames 
capitalism for the ecological degradation in the forest hills of Uttarakhand. 
For them, unequal access to natural resources, rather than values, is the 
cause of the ecological problem, i.e., in a stratified society the rich 
exploit nature in pursuit of profit while the poor do so in order to survive. 
It links wider issues of illicit liquor and mining which are run by mafia in 
such a way that the poor are victims. 


c) The ‘Appropriate Technologists’ (AT), led by Chandi Prasad Bhatt, 
blame the development paradigm biased towards the city and the 
technology of the big industry which is against local economy and 
ecological self-reliance. In a pragmatic way, they try to have a working 
synthesis between agriculture and industry, big and small units, western 
and eastern technological traditions, hence practically closer to Gandhism. 


These three strands have got support from different intellectuals: while 
Shiva (1989), Bandyopadhyay and Shiva (1987) and others support the first, 
Omvedt (1984) supports the second, Agarwal and Narain (1982) support 
the third. Actually all of these facets (cultural values, economic production 
system and technology respectively) are inter-related. That is why despite 
the differences, all of them joined together in the Chipko movement to stand 
up against the destruction of forests. 


Sarawak 


In Sarawak, too, there were several causes for the people’s movement, 
First, the question of survival and livelihood was at stake due to logging ona 
large-scale, as their access to forests was curtailed. Forests provide Penan 
sago and fruit for food, 10 kinds of wood for blowpipes, herbs, rattan and 
leaves for making shelter and baskets (Apin,1987). Due to logging, local 
forest produces like ilipe nuts and resins were not available and 
manufacturing and trade in basketry and bamboo goods was impossible. 
Further, due to the fleeing away of wild animals, meat consumption decreased 
from 54 kg. per person annually to 2 kg during the 30 years between 1955- 
85 (Caldecott, 1986, cited in Colchester, 1993). Similarly the fish stock also 
declined. Consequently men were compelled to devote more time for hunting, 
resulting into decline in agricultural productivity. This had two consequences: 
first, the fallow period was shortened, leading to soil degradation (Eccleston, 
1996); second, people tried to increase the size of their families so that more 
children may be engaged as labour (Heyzer, 1995). In addition, the Land 
Code froze the native customary rights and the indigenous tribals were 
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required to take permits for hunting and gathering in areas for which they 
did not have the right. But getting permits is very difficult, hence even when 
they were refused permits they ignored the law - a kind of ‘token resistance’, 
to use Scott’s (1986) term. Thus they became ‘squatters’, to use 
Colchester’s (1993) term on their own traditional land. Second, the question 
of culture of the forest people is also related to their struggle, since local 
cultural traditions and knowledge were denied to them. They were considered 
‘primitive’, hence had to be ‘developed’ or ‘modernised’ by the political 
system. The local tribals’ conception of ‘living with nature’ contrasts with 
the traders’ and state’s perception of ‘nature for production-for-profit’. As 
a local tribal observed: “the land belongs to the countless numbers who are 
dead, the few who are living, and the multitudes of those yet to be born. 
How can then the government say that all untitled land belongs to itself, 
when there had been people using the land even before the government 
itself existed?” (Hong, 1987 cited in Colchester, 1993, 165). Thus for the 
Penan, the forest is a ‘dense, intricate network of economically and culturally 
significant places, linking past, present and future generations’ (Brosius, 
cited in Colchester, 1993, 167). Therefore, the Penan’s conception of 
sustainability is broader than the Brundtland Commission’s! Further, forest 
destruction through logging also meant cultural destruction as sacred graves 
were desecrated (Apin, 1987). 


Understanding the intrigues: Sarawak protest against sponsored tree plantation 
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Third, politics, too, plays a major role in the life of Dayaks (common 
name for all native tribals) in Sarawak. The federal government’s intervention 
intensified the ethnic animosity between different groups as it ‘supported to 
assert the primacy of racial politics over those based on shared interest’ 
(Leight, 1979, cited in Colchester, 1993,169). In Sarawak, the Dayaks are in 
a majority (43 per cent) while the native Bumiputera Malay and Melanu 
are only 26 per cent and the non-natives (Chinese, Indians and others) are 
about 31 per cent; but the Dayaks are called ‘other indigenous’, and are 
economically and politically weaker as compared to the rest of the people. 
Malay and Melanu are placed in the highest order since their party is ruling 
in the state of Sarawak and because there is political dominance of religion 
(Islam); on the other hand, indigenous Dayaks and non-natives have no 
place in institutional politics (Chai, 1992). Politics means a control of land, 
timber and minerals; almost every representative in the Assembly had a 
logging licence in 1980’s (Beard, 1987, cited in Colchester, 1993). For instance, 
1000 sq. km of Limbang timber concession was owned by D. J. Wong, the 
Tourism Minister of Sarawak. While the rich and influential Malays secured 
logging licences, their partner Chinese companies with advanced equipment 
and expertise actually carried out the logging operation in 1980s. Further, 
the chief minister’s discretion to give licenes is used to build political support 
networks across ethnic divisions. 


Fourth, logging is also contributing to the floods. According to SAM, 
the floods in 1981 caused M$ 12 million damage to the crops and livestock 
alone. In 1981, 30 persons died in the floods; in 1984, four persons died in 
the floods and hundreds were rendered homeless; in 1985, floods again 
devastated the people. 


Finally, the top-down approach of planning without adequate 
participation of the local people also led to opposition and mistrust. For 
instance, though the national parks provide protection against logging they 
deny the native rights and traditional hunter-gatherers are termed by them 
as ‘poachers’!. Further, while the requests of the local tribals for allocation 
of communal land to them were rejected, several licences were issued to 
influential persons. 


Hence the ‘other indigenous’ struggles are not, by their own claims, a 
simple antidevelopment or anti-authoritarian struggle. Instead it is rooted in 
a struggle for participation in development, participation not as “others”, 
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but socially identifiable people with rights, voices, histories and names 
according to sex and ethnicity. 


Anti-Chico Dam 


The five-year plan of the Philippines stated the ‘imperative of industrialisation’ 
as a ‘drive towards raising agricultural production to release workers from 
the agricultural sector by employment in industry (Jojola, 1985). Hence, 
there was a multi-purpose project for the construction of four dams on the 
river Chico. The people protested because of following reasons: 


a) Economically, it would inundate 8,500 acres of prime watershed, more 
than 1200 rice terraces in 2,753 hectare and 2500 hectare of coffee and 
fruit trees - these lands in the submergence zone produced US$ 690,000 
in 1972; thus there would be the destablisation of their existing communal 
management of lands (Drucker, 1986); 


b) Socially, it was estimated to displace 90,000 (1965 estimates) to 130,000 
Igorots (common colonial name for local Bontoc and Kalinga tribals) in 
16 villages; consequently they would be forcibly settled ‘in some other 
environment where they fear their folkways.would be irrelevant, their 
traditions meaningless, and their future that of cultureless refugees’ 
(W. H. Scott, 1976, cited in Druker, 1986, 306); 


c) Culturally, it would destroy numerous ancient shrines and graves; as 
Bishop Francisco Claver (an Igorot) remarked that the life of Igorots 
was ‘linked inextricably with the land: with their fields, their burial grounds, 
their sacred groves, hence with the particular piece of the land their 
villages are built on’ (cited in Drucker, 1986, 306); 


d) People had no faith in the authoritarian government of President Marcos 
regarding the payment of adequate compensation. Further, though the 
government claimed to have made a cost-benefit analysis and found 
the benefits to be more than the costs, it was never made public, nor 
were the ecological and human costs taken into account (as the report 
of Lameyer had suggested for); 


€) Protest also had roots in the lack of participation of the affected people 
in the planning process. 


Silent Valley 


The cause of this movement was different from that of the other five 
movements discussed in this book. In this hydro-electric multi-purpose dam 
project, there was no question of displacement of human beings since it was 
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an uninhabited area. So it was only on direct ecological grounds that people 
resisted against it. First, scientists found three mammal species endangered 
- lion-tailed macaque, tiger and Nilgiri tahr as well as seven mammal species 
vulnerable - Nilgiri langur, panther, small Indian civet, sloth bear, Asiatic 
elephant, Gaur and Indian pangolin; the approximate population of macaque 
was estimated as 200, of tiger 20-40, and of Nilgiri tahr 75- I 25 in I970s. 
Second, the project would have devastated 530 hectare of the undisturbed 
and rare evergreen rainforest, thus breaking the ‘silence of the valley’ 
(Balakrishnan, 1984; Singh et. al. 1984). Apart from the possibility of diseases 
like malaria spreading, increasing soil erosion, and siltation, there would 
have been indirect effects like cutting of wood for fuel purposes for the 
3000 dam-construction workers for seven years (18,396 tonnes), opening 


the area to new settlers and poachers and failure of regeneration of trees, 
etc. 


Save Narmada Movement 


In the early phase of the movment, NBA protested against the inadequate 
compensation for land acquired and the rehabilitation of the displaced people 
on a large scale (about 100,000). Later the activists broadened their protest 
because of some major costs: first, social costs - displacement; second, 
ecological costs - destruction of flora and fauna which have also been the 
source of livelihood for a large section of the people, soil erosion, microclimatic 
changes, siltation and sedimentation, seismicity, waterlogging and salinity; 
third, financial costs - huge expenditure without giving, on an average, 
cheaper rate of irrigation; fourth, economic costs - loss of agricultural land 
and soil fertility - are borne by the poor peasants in Madhya Pradesh while 
the benefits are to be cornered by the rich farmers and industrialists in 
Gujarat (Kothari, A. 1989; Sanghvi, 1994). 


Amazonia Rubber Tappers 


This movement was a result of the development activities and resettlement 
policies of the state. The government did not realise that the forest dwellers, 
brazil-nut gatherers and rubber tappers have been dependent on forests for 
livelihood, social security during crises and disasters, as well as for culture 
and spirituality. Hence in Amazon, ‘when trees fall, people die. Sometimes 
they die because their means of living is destroyed; sometimes because 
they resist those who do the cutting’ (Hecht, 1989,47). 


During the 1970s the rainforest of Amazonia was seen as an empty 
space to be filled with ‘development’ - meaning construction of roads, new 
settlements, promoting economic activities like cattle ranching and mining. 
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Hence, due to the influx of big landowners and businessmen, especially 
from southern Brazil, under the state policy of integrating and modernising 
Amazonia (with subsidies), the livelihoods of rubber tappers and indigenous 
Indians was under severe threat. For instance, while 75 per cent of Acre 
state’s total land was formally state land in 1971, by 1975 about 80 per cent 
was privately owned (Hecht, 1989) - a great example of privatisation of 
land and forest clearance. Under the statute of 1964 and the laws of the 
1980s, those who could show that they had occupied the land for five years 
in productive use could assert a legal claim to the so called squatters’ nights. 
An example of gross misuse of power is reflected in the fact that in Mato 
Grasso, the government issued titles for an area that was 50 per cent more 
than the area of the entire state. This issue of users’ rights versus other 
forms of title became central in the rubber tappers’ struggle as large 
landowners started clearing forests in Acre. Therefore, the surest way was 
to clear as large area and as quickly as possible; over 85 per cent of the 
holdings in 1982 were classified as latifundia; consequently forests began to 
fall, and the tappers were evicted from their’ land by stockmen; their houses 
and crops were burnt; there was the destruction of rubber and nut trees, 
physical removal under criminal duress, forcibly signing on papers disclaiming 
the land and legally dispossessing it. Thus the rubber-tappers organised 
themselves to protest. As Hecht remarks: “The deforestation had to stop, 
not because the tappers were concerned about the greenhouse effect, or 
species’ loss, but because the cruel ecology of Amazonian development 
threatened their own extinction’ (Hecht, 1989, 52). Similarly, Lutzenberger, 
a Brazilian ecological activist (President of AGAPAN) remarks: “In the 
tropical climate of Brazil today, it is an uphill task to defend vast areas of 
forest on purely ecological or scientific grounds. It is much easier to defend 
it because it rightfully belongs to the people who are already there, and 
because they are using it sustainably... (1987, 190). 


From the discussion so far, it can be concluded that various ecological 
movements have various causes - proximate as well as general (Table 2). 


From the Table 2, it is clear that except for the Silent Valley movement, 
where the main issue was protection of rare plants and endangered animal 
species, in the other five movements in four countries of the third world, the 
actions centred around critical life issues of livelihood, culture and morality. 
Even the Silent Valley movement was covered by a broader definition of 
morality. Thus our second hypothesis is by and large proved. 


Composition: Participants 


The participants can be put in two categories: (a) activist participants, and 
(b) supporters, who may be from the media, experts, international NGOs, 
political parties or other organizations. 
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Table 2: A Comparison of Causes 


Movement | Proximate Causes 


Chipko denial of access to trees 
to a local cooperative; 
Silent Valley 


large auction of trees 
to industry (AT) 
NBA- 
Narmada 


General causes 


floods caused by deforestation; 
bias towards city and big 
technology; top-down state 
planning (AT); unequal access 
to means of production (USV); 
materialistic values; a moral 
problem’ (CG) 


threat to 3 
endangered animal 
species; threat to 

rare evergreen rain 
forest. 


top-down development bringing 
destruction 


inadequate 
compensation; lack 
of adequate 
rehabilitation; loss of 
agricultural land/forests 
as sources oflivelihood 


large-scale displacement of 
100,000 peoplein 243 villages; 
wrong planning (top-down) 
based on big dam technology; 
ecological damage: soil erosion, 
siltation, water-logging & 
salinity; avoidable huge 
expenditure; small peasants of 
M.P. to suffer while rich 
farmers/ industrialists and 
urbanites in Gujarat to benefit; 
loss of cultural identity 


loss of sources of 
livelihood- 1200 
agricultural terraces & 
2500 coffee/fruit trees; 
loss of cultural 
identity-destruction of 
ancient shrines/graves; 
distrust of govt. 
regarding adequate 
compensation 


Displacement of 130,000 tribals 
in 16 villages; lack of 
participation of people (top- 
down development); not 
making public cost-benefit 
analysis 
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General causes 


Government’s intervention 
causing ethnic animosity; tribals’ 
interests ignored in politics; lack 
of people’ participation in top- 
down development 


Movement | Proximate Causes 


loss of land/forests as 
sources of survival 
livelihood; loss of 
cultural identity; floods 
by deforestation. 


Sarawak 


deforestation of rubber/ 
nut trees causing loss 

of sources of livelihood; 
eviction and land 
grabbing due to 
settlement/ranching 
policies; loss of cultural 
identity 


Amazonia 
Rubber 
Tappers 


military government’s 
repression; lack of participation 
of people in top-down 
development process. 


Chipko 


Both men and women participated in the Chipko movement. In the beginning, 
most of the activists were men in Mandal and Phata villages but in the later 
phase (at Reni) the movement was sustained by women who have been 
playing a major role in family as well as economic life in ‘Garhwal region of 
Uttarakhand. There exists a ‘money-order economy’, as Guha (1989) calls 
it, i.e., there is a massive out-migration of adult males (for employment) 
who send part of their savings to their families. Therefore, the fact of 
proportionally more women participants in the later phase of the movement 
should not be treated as a sign of its being a feminist movement, as Shiva 
(1989) enthusiastically depicts it. Only, as an exception, at Dungari-Paintali 
(Guha, 1989) there was a conflict between men and women regarding control 
of forest resources. However, even there the political power of village elites 
through the village council (Panchayat) was more significant than the gender 
aspect. Further, in Chipko, both the young and the old participated actively. 
Since in the Garhwal region the peasantry was less differentiated, there 
was no polarisation in terms of class, hence internal class contradictions did 
not manifest themselves. Instead, there the issue of the underdeveloped, 
‘insider’ (as ‘user and defender of forests) versus the developed ‘outsider’ 
(as exploiter) was the principal contradiction. Therefore, almost the entire 
peasantry comprising the subaltern groups of all communities participated 
in it. Omvedt’s (1984) contention of Chipko’s base being in the low caste 
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peasantry is not true not only because the two most important leaders of 
Chipko (S. L. Bahuguna and C. P. Bhatt) were from the upper caste 
(Brahmin) but also because almost all caste groups participated in the Chipko 
movement, since anything relating to caste difference/conflict was not an 
issue at all. As far as the leadership is concerned, it was totally insider 
leadership reflected in the community based grassroots organization, DGSM, 
which is not a typical NGO. Among the supporters there were mainly two 
segments: the media and scientists/experts. The media played a positive 
role - especially the local press in highlighting the social-ecological problems 
as well as the actions of the movement in the region. Similarly, the experts, 
too, took a stand in the interest of the masses. For instance, the Virendra 
Kumar Committee, appointed by the state government of the then Uttar 
Pradesh, established a link between deforestation and floods in Alaknanda 


and emphasised the ecological sensitivity of Reni forest in Chamoli (Bhatt 
1990). 


Sarawak 


In the Sarawak movement, all age groups and both sexes participated equally. 
In the famous seven month-long (March-October 1987) road blockade 
through human barricades, ‘breastfeeding mothers, old women, young 
children and men stood on vigil, stopping logging operations..’ (Ling,1989, 
90). However, since the male members of the family often went out in 
search of employment or hunting, the women were left to take care of the 
families as well as to supplement the income of their fathers and husbands. 
Hence, since they were there and available they played a very significant 
role in direct action ‘to protect their land, livelihood and forests, the latter 
being logged by companies for which their husbands, fathers and brothers 
work’ (Chai, 1992, 59). Actually, the indigenous Dayaks in rural Sarawak 
are less differentiated economically. Almost all are subsistence peasants. 
However, the Penan, though numerically less, were the most active in the 
movement probably because as a nomadic tribe they were the worst victims 
of logging and development activities. The main organisation of the movement 
is Sahabat Alam Malaysia (SAM, Friends of the Earth) but the World Wildlife 
Fund for Nature, Malaysia (WWF), the Environmental Protection Society, 
Malaysia (EPSM) as well as the Malaysia Nature Society (MNS) were 
also participant organisations. SAM is basically a Malaysian chapter of a 
very active international NGO based in the North, Friends of the Earth. In 
Marudi, the headquarters of Baram district in Sarawak, SAM has an office 
from where it organised the indigenous people for resolving their social- 
ecological problems. As far as support for the movement is concerned, it 
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got more support from the international media through Friends of the Earth 
while most of the loca! and national press was hostile to it. Further, certain 
churches and human rights organisations also supported the movement, 
especially in the initial phase by publicising the issues through the media 
(Chai, 1992). 


Experts, too, to some extent, indirectly supported the cause of the 
movement. For instance, Tony Hatch of the Department of Agriculture, 
Sarawak confirmed in an empirical study that the new land taken up annually 
for shifting cultivation, which according to the state is the main reason for 
deforestation, is ‘modest’ and had not significantly increased since the early 
1970s to 1980s. 


Anti-Chico Dam 


In the anti-Chico dam movement activists of all age groups and both the 
sexes participated. In the initial phase, the Catholic church supported the 
people’s cause, particularly by coordinating its publicity. In 1975, there was 
a church-sponsored conference in Manila where religious and human rights 
organisations discussed and listened to the problems of the tribals; two major 
outcomes of the conference were non-cooperation with NPC and inter- 
tribal regional peace-pacts (based on the traditional peace-pact system, called 
‘bodong’ ). The Igorots (Bontoc and Kalinga) have their societies structured 
around centralised village life. In the initial phase, the resistance to Chico 
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Kalinga Tribals, Sarawak 
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dam was through ‘ators’ (council of influential leaders of the tribe) of 
Kalinga, i.e., the traditional institution of tribals. Thus there was no formal 
social movement organisation in the early and mid-1970s. In the later phase, 
the New People’s Army (NP A) a guerrilla wing of the Communist Party of 
the Philippines, formed for national liberation from martial law under Marcos’ 
regime) entered the area in 1976 and took over the movement under the 
leadership of Macliing Dulag; by 1978, Chico IV had become the aoa 
of NPA. (Hurst, 1990; Jojola, 1984). 


Silent Valley 


In the Silent Valley movement, the participants were mainly adult men. This 
was basically a middle-class movement led by a Marxist organisation called 
the Kerala Sastra Sahitya Parishad (KSSP - a ‘science to the people’ 
movement organisation). The ‘science to the people’ movement was launched 
by school and college teachers to generate a ‘scientific temper’ by 
popularising science by empirically and logically demonstrating against 
dogmas and superstitions prevalent among the masses. So in the Silent Valley 
movement the main activist participants were teachers. They got support 
from international environmental NGOs, experts (both within the government 
and outside). They successfully expanded their support base by involving a 
group of ‘counter-experts’, botanists, zoologists and economists - who could 
prove that on the one hand this hydro-electric project would badly affect the 
endangered mammals species and the rare evergreen forest, and, on the 
other hand, additional power generation could be obtained by setting up 
thermal power units at other locations, or by improving the efficiency of the 
transmission system or through alternative renewable energy sources like 
solar energy (Sethi, 1993; Swaminathan, 1983; Gupta, 1988). When this 
movement got a massive support from international NGOs like WWE and 
the International Union for the Conservation of Nature and Natural 
Resources (IUCN), especially for saving the endangered lion-tailed macaque, 
the movement became internationalised. Thus this was a unique alliance of 
leftists and wildlife conservationists. But while KSSP focused on the 
technoeconomic appraisal of energy generating alternatives, its allies like 
conservationists emphasised on the need for the conservation of rare plants 
and animals (Gadgil and Guha, 1994). An expert committee, under the 
chairmanship of Dr. M. S. Swaminathan, the then Secretary in the 
Department of Agriculture, Government of India, questioned the propriety 
of costs and expressed concern over the submergence of forests with rare 
plants and animals, and pinpointed whether alternative method of power 
generation (solar), employment and irrigation could easily replace the 
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proposed project and hence lead to ‘development without destruction’ 
(Swaminathan, 1983). Thus it is clear that even an expert from the 
government could help achieve the goal of an ecological movement. Scientific 
views of experts gave credibility to the movement, and also provided 
alternative modes of development. There was no centralised leadership in 
the movement, yet M. P. Parmeshwaran, as President of KSSP, was its 
most prominent leader. Finally, almost the entire media at all levels - local, 
national and international- was favourable to the ecological cause. It is 
interesting that though the Communist Party of India (Marxists) was opposing 
the movement, its intellectuals like Govind Pillai, the editor of the party’s 
newspaper, Deshabhimani, was actively supporting it. 


Save Narmada Movement 


This movement had the equal participation by all age groups and both sexes. 
The major participants in this movement are the victims themselves - the 
oustees of SSP and other dams on the river Narmada in western India. 
NBA, to a large extent, successfully united the marginalised tribals like 
Bhils and Bhilalas, on the one hand, and upper caste landowners like Patidars, 
on the other, in Nimar—transcending the negative aspects of caste, class 
and party differences (Baviskar, 1997). The mother organisation is the 
Namada Bachao Andolan under the leadership of activist Medha Patkar (a 
Ph. D. degree holder who has also been awarded the international ‘Right 
Livelihood award’). NBA does not believe 
_ in individual leadership and gets mixed 
support from the media. While a section 
of the national press including the 
Economic and Political Weekly and 
dedicated activist-journalists or intellectuals 
(Sumit Kothari, Ashish Kothari, Krishna 
Kumar) strongly support the movement; 
the vernacular press, especially the Gujarati 
language press as well as a section of 
national press and intellectuals (like Tavleen 
Singh, 1998) have been against the 
movement. Regarding experts’ support to 
the movement, their reaction is also mixed. 
However, a review committee of experts 
(Jayant Patil, a member of the Planning 
Commission, L. C. Jain, Ramaswamy lyer 
on SSP, constituted by the Ministry of hago he nee 
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Water Resources, Government of India, in August, 1993) did substantially 
confirm in its report (July 1994) the concerns shown by the movement. 
First, it doubted the government's estimates of water availability in Narmada 
(28 million acre feet-MAF) as many engineers and the Madhya Pradesh 
government estimated only 23 MAF of water. Second, it criticised the 
proposed plan of growing sugarcane in Gujarat since it will require more 
water use. Third, it recommended an increase in allocation of water to the 
needy Kutch and Saurashtra regions. Fourth, it asked for a detailed plan for 
providing drinking water, publishing a full list of 8214 villages and 135 urban 
centres that were to be provided drinking water facility. Fifth, it recognised 
that the SSP dam would require a height of only 436 feet, and additional 19 
feet for power generation; if this 19 feet is slashed, the adverse impact 
would be reduced to a large extent, and power could be generated from 
other sources. Sixth, it pinpointed that the project was started even before 
the approval of the Planning Commission was given in 1988. Finally, it found 
that the action plans were incomplete and it also doubted the advisability of 
releasing the forest land for compensatory afforestation (Sanghvi, 1995). 


Amazonia Rubber Tappers 


In this movement, women, men and children participated in a large number. 
They were the victims of the so-called development policies of settlement, 
cattle ranching and deforestation. Earlier Chico Mendes had organised the 
landless rubber tappers from the savagery of the debt peonage (an exploitative 
system of selling rubber by peons to the patrons at a monopolistic price; the 
peons were also forbidden to undertake agriculture and were forced to buy 
from their patrons) in southern Acre, Brazil, under the name of Xapuri Rural 
Workers Union. The local press was indifferent to the movement and did 
not give publicity to it. However, the role of anthropologist Marie Alligretti 
and her NGO, Institute for Amazon Studies (IAS), played a very important 
role, especially in politically lobbying the civil government in its later phase. 
Alligretti had earlier studied and done her Ph. D. research on the rubber- 
tappers in Acre. 


Environmentalists in Brazil and even outsiders started supporting the 
movement in its later phase once they saw the benefit of the extractive 
reserve for the habitat of the over-wintering birds and large felines (dear to 
the hearts of North American environmentalists). Hence international NGOs 
based in the North like Oxfam, WWF, EDF and WF paid attention to the 
cause of rubber tappers’ movement, and also publicised it. Consequently, in 
1987, Chico Mendes was awarded a UN prize for environment and honoured 
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as one of the Global 500 people for his crusade for environment. In 1985, 
Conselho Nacional dos Seringueriros (CNS) was set up to represent tappers’ 
interests and lobby the new civilian government for policy reform. Later 
Uniao das Nacoes Indigineas (UNI) and CNS formed an alliance called the 
Alianca Amazonica dos Povos do Floresta (AAPF). A Brazilian NGO, 
AGAP AN, campaigning for biological reserves and national forests, 
appreciated this alliance: ‘The tremendous advantage of Indian and 
extractivist reserves is that a local population fighting to protect its own 
home is much better than any guard’ (Lutzenberger, 1987, 190). 


Based on this discussion a comparison of participation in these 
movements is presented in Table 3 for better appreciation. 


From the Table 3, it is clear that the subaltern groups from the peasantry 
are in the forefront of the struggle in all these movements, except in Silent 
Valley movement which was basically a middle class movement (by teachers/ 
students). Further, while in Silent Valley mainly adult males participated, in 
other movements all age groups and both sexes participated. Why is it so? 
Women (and children) did not participate in Silent Valley movement because 
it was not directly concerned with their critical life issues like fuel, drinking 
water and livelihood. Thus our third hypothesis that ‘the subaltern groups 
are on the forefront of the ecological movements in the third world’ is by 
and large proved correct. Thus, this analysis suggests that pure ecological 
movement (silent-valley) is basically launched by the middle class even in 
the Third World (as in the North), while the social ecological movements in 
the South (and it is the dominant feature of ecological movements in the 
South) are primarily launched by the subaltern groups. However, it is notable 
_ that while in Chipko and Amazonia rubber tappers’ movements there was a 
‘leadership from within’, i.e., a community-based leadership and organisation, 
in Silent Valley, Save Narmada, and Sarawak movements there has been a 
‘leadership from outside’. Here again Sarawak is different in that it is 
predominantly led by SAM, a branch of an international NGO, Friends of 
the Earth. In Anti-Chico movement there has been a mix of both inside and 
outside leadership; while in the initial phase there was a leadership from 
within, based on traditional village council , in the later phase it was organised 
by NPA (New People’s Army), a left-wing organisation from outside the 
community. Thus a generalisation can not be made about inside or outside 
leadership. Another aspect of participation in these movements is the role 
of political parties. From above, it is clear that in three movements, viz., 
Chipko, Sarawak, Save Narmada, political parties have not supported the 
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movement, rather sometimes they have opposed these movements (especially 
in Sarawak where all political parties have interest in logging). In Chipko, 
however, a Marxist organisation USV, affiliated to a leftist party, has played 
an important role. However, in Anti-Chico and Amazonia Rubber Tappers’ 
movements left political parties have actively participated and supported 
the movements: Workers Party in Amazonia Rubber Tappers’ movement, 
and Communist Party in Anti-Chico movement. In fact, the Amazonia Rubber 
Tappers’ movement was led by a trade union called Xapuri Rural Workers 
Union, affiliated with the leftist Workers Party; and the main leader of the 
movement, Chico Mendes, was a founder-member of Workers Party too. 
Similarly, NPA was a strong Marxist-Maoist organisation, and worked as a 
wing of the Communist Party in The Philippines. The case of Silent Valley 
movement is peculiar: while the Marxisant organisation KSSP was leading 
the movement, the Communist Parties in Kerala along side other political 
parties were supporting the dam and opposing the movement. Thus the role 
of political parties is mixed one; therefore, sixth hypothesis in this study that 
‘political parties are averse to ecological movements’ is party proved and 
partly disproved. That is, a generalisation can not be made about all political 
parties in all developing countries. Therefore, Rajni Kothari’s claim of ‘non- 
party political formations’ only being involved in ecological movements in 
the third world is not correct. 


Chipko activist Bali Devi being felicitated by Mussai women at the Global 
Women’s Assembly in Nairobi, Kenya (Africa) 
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Contents: Goals 


Chipko: Chipko activits (AT group) had six issues, First, only specific tree 
and vegetation should be grown so that appropriate needs for fertiliser, soil, 
water and energy can be met; only people living near forests can establish 
a practical and harmonious relationship with the forest (Bhatt 1990, 11, 
emphaiss added). Second, the areas of landslides and soil erosion or where 
forest areas are crucial for conservation of water resorurces should be 
identified and reserved. Third, ‘the minimum needs of the people living next 
to the forests who have been customarily using them for survival and village 
economy, should be established’. Fourth, the contractor system should be 
completely stopped in forest conservation, development and exploitation 
and instead people living in forest arreas should be organised for this. Fifth, 
tree, of the use to villagers, should be planted near the village so that the 
villagers need not go into the reserved areas. Finally, village industries 
should be set up, based on minor forest produce, to enable the local population 
to find jobs and to reduce migration from villages. Thus the AT group wanted, 
at the local level, a ban on tree-felling only in the sensitive areas as well as 
a judicious extraction for local use only, aimed at employment-generation 
through ecologically sound technology; at the global level, it desires an 
‘alternative path of industrialisation’ - with political and economic 
decentralization, based on ‘technologies that promote self-reliance, social 
control and ecological stability’ (Guha, 1989, 183). However, the Crusading 
Gandhian S. L. Bahuguna, of Chipko, had a different goal-perception. At 
the local level, his goal was a total ban on green felling (both by insiders and 
outsiders), forests to revert to villages; at the global level, he desired to 
return to pre-industrial economy. Further, while the Crusading Gandhian 
Bahuguna tried to link Chipko with national and international ecological 
concerns, DGSM turned from struggle to ‘reconstruction’ work at grass 
roots level: (a) afforestation in villages of upper Alaknanda valley; e.g., in 
1978, they planted 1,00,000 trees in 480 hactare through people’s participation 
and its survival rate was 75 per cent as against 14 per cent in government 
afforestation; (b) soil conservation measures in landslide-ridden areas, 
plugging of gullies, small check dams and fast-growing grass planting; (c) 
energy-saving devices - fuel-efficient cooking stoves and bio-gas plants; 
(d) eco-development camps for consciousness-raising (Agarwal and Narain, 
1982; Bhatt, 1990; Gadgil and Guha, 1994). Thus right to participation of the 
local people in the use and control of natural resources was the common 
thread between the three strands. 
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Sarawak: The ultimate goal of the Sarawak movement was that ‘the forests 
belong first and foremost to the local people and not to the state or outside 
interests’ (Colchester,1993, 177). Four major demands of the movement 
were better monetary compensation, employment to the local indigenous 
people, stopping of logging, and right to participation and access to forest 
resources. However, different strands of the movement have different goal- 
perceptions. For instance, while EPSM did not oppose logging per se; it only 
opposed “ecologically unsound’ logging; a more radical SMO, SAM, opposed 
all types of logging as ecologically sound logging is impossible. This difference 
is because of their different perceptions of forest in particular and of ecology 
in general. While EPSM, taking a reformist or ‘shallow ecology’ view sees 
some substitution of natural capital by human-made capital, SAM takes a 
‘deep ecology’ view and sees no such substitution because logging involves 
irreversible reduction in the total stock of nature. Another reformist NGO 
WWE focuses on how to encourage loggers to limit external costs while 
cutting inaccessible forests with low stocking densities to improve external 
benefits by restoring or replanting after timber cutting. 


Anti-Chico Dam: The ultimate goal of the anti-Chico movement was 
a right to participation in development that respects the needs and culture of 
the local people and is not imposed from above. The proposed dam was 
basically designed for the benefit of rich industrialists, rich farmers and 
those living in cities. Thus the interests of the subaltern groups were neglected 
by policy planners. 


Silent Valley: The immediate goal of this movement was the ecological 
preservation of plants and animals while the long term goal was an alternative 
method of energy generation (thermal or solar) with the least ecological 
exploitation i.e., ‘development without destruction’, as Swaminathan (1983) 
called it. 


Save Narmada: In the initial phase of this movement, the main issue 
was adequate compensation to displaced persons; while later the main issue 
was rehabilitation of displaced persons; subsequently the main issue shifted 
to total opposition to the dam because of several kinds of losses, and in the 
last phase the main issue has been an alternative development paradigm 
(Roy and Sen, 1992; Gadgil and Guha, 1994). This alternative paradigm of 
development begins with the right to information, planning from below at 
the community level, for a ‘self-reliant and self-confident’, not self-sufficient, 
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Submerged village of Manibeli: the epicentre of the NBA 


community (Patkar, cited in Roy and Sen, 1992). This shift in the movement’s 
goal has been because of. three reasons: First, because the government has 
not been publishing correct data about costs and benefits, e. g., which villages 
are to be submerged and which villages and urban centres will get drinking 
water. Second, the assurances and promises made by the government are 
found to be unreliable; e.g., earlier the government declared to give ‘land 
for land’ to the displaced persons but on investigation it was found out that 
there was no adequate land available to be redistributed. Third, the movement 
activists have been learning in the course of their struggle as to why such 
large dam is causing massive ecological, economic, cultural and social 
problems, and whether an alternative to this can be found. 


The alternative paradigm of development in NBA is to achieve 
‘democratic eco-socialism’, not in a dogmatic way, ‘not just an irrigation 
system or an alternative agricultural pattern but lifestyle as a whole’, and 
for this ‘environmental socialism’ Patkar wants a ‘combination of green 
and red values and ideas’ (Patkar cited in Roy and Sen, 1992, 282). 


Amazonia Rubber Tappers: In the initial phase, the movement’s immediate 
goal was to create and restore a space for rubber tappers by resisting the 
_ unrestrained in-migration of outsider settlers and ranchers who were clearing 
forests on a large scale in Amazonia. The long term goals of this movement 
became both ecological sustainability and social justice (Dore, 1996: 
Lutzenberger, 1987). To meet these ultimate goals, the Amazonian Alliance 
of the Peoples of the Forest sent a resolution to the World Bank and Inter- 
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American Development Bank pinpointing the disastrous effects of their 
loans in Amazonia, the constant failure of these banks to consult the local 
population affected by their loans, and inadequate provisions for 
environmental protection in the current loan agreements. It, therefore, 
demanded four things (Lutzenberger, 1987): First, to cease loans to all projects 
that in any way affected the Amazonian forests, which do not positively 
promote the sustainable use of tropical forests or clearly protect the rights 
of the people already living in the forest, i.e., Indians as defined in the Brazilian 
constitution and Indian statute, and rubber tappers as defined by the law of 
land. Second, to ensure that in all future loans to Amazonia, measures for 
the protection of the environment and people in the forest are completed 
before the first disbursement is made for the central part of the project e.g., 
road building. Third, the banks should be more accountable to both the 
taxpayers and to the populations affected by the loans, mandatory consultation 
with the affected people, mandatory visits by all bank directors to the 
concerned areas, more open access to information on bank loans for the 
media and citizens’ groups for both borrower and donor countries should be 
provided. Fourth, to promote sweeping environmental reforms in banks, a 
shift in lending priorities to smaller scale environmentally beneficial projects 
using environmentally beneficial technologies, and greatly increased 
environmental training and staffing within the Banks should be taken up. A 
comparison of the goals of the different movements is given in Table 4: 


Table 4: Comparison of Movements’ Goals 


Short term goals Long term goals 


Chipko Local people’s access | ecological reconstruction through 
to forests; abolition of | soil conservation, energy-saving 
contractor system; devices and village forestry; 
ban on tree felling establishment of forest-based 

small industries for local use 


(AT); pre-capitalist mode of 
production (CG); more space for 
local people vis-a-vis state; 
redistribution of economic and 
political power, as well as 
removal of illegal liquor trade and 
unregulated mining (USV) 
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Short term goals Long term goals 


Silent Valley development without destruction; 


redistribution of economic and 
political power 


Amazonia 
Rubber 
Tappers 


To preserve endangered 
animal species and 
rare plants 


Adequate compensation, 
rehabilitation of 
displacedpeople; 
defense of sources 

of livelihood 


right to information; alternative 
paradigm of development 

from below; democratic- 
ecological socialism; more space 
for people by reducing state’s 
hegemony 


Defense of sources of 
livelihood; to preserve 
cultural identity 


right to participation in 
development; development from 
below compatible with local 
culture/ecology. 


Local people’s right 
to forests; 
compensation for use 
of land and forest; to 
preserve cultural 
identity; employment 
of local tribals 


right to participation in 
development compatible with 
local tribals’ culture and ecology; 
more space for tribals vis-a-vis 
State. 


Resistance to massive 
in-migration; to defend 
sources of livelihood; 
to preserve cultural 
identity 


ecological sustainability by 
preventing deforestation, social 
justice for local forest people by 
creation of extractive reserve; 
more space for people by 
reducing the control/hegemony of 
state; strengthening of trade union 
movement. 


From Table 4, it is clear that all the movements, except the Silent 
Valley movement, aimed at the creation of an egalitarian and autonomous 
political space in civil society for the subaltern classes by restraining the 
activities of the state, the opponent class or the market. Second, all of them 
desired people’s right to participate in the activities that affect their economic, 
social, cultural and political life in some way or the other. Third, they wanted 
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democratic decentralisation in governance; this has been more pronounced 
in Chipko, Amazonia rubber tapper’s and Save Narmada movement. Finally, 
all these movements’ ultimate goal is an alternative paradigm of development: 
a development from below, a development with dignity and cultural identity, 
a development without ecological destruction and a development without 
displacement. Thus fourth hypothesis of this book that ‘the ultimate goal of 
protesting people is to change the existing state hegemony and dominance, 
and create an egalitarian and autonomous space in civil society by pursuing 
an ethics of diversity of nature and culture, and an alternative indigenous 
paradigm of development is proved correct. 


Mobilisation Process 


The mobilisation process has three aspects: (a) mobilisation of a movement 
in phases (spatial-temporal dimension as well as the direction of a 
movement), (b) level or scale of action and (c) strategies and tactics adopted 
by a movement (how to achieve the goals which change over time). The 
first aspect has already been discussed. The focus here will be on second 
and third aspects. Strategies of an ecological movement have four 
components: confrontational action (struggle), institutional action (public 
interest litigation in courts, or question-raising in legislatures or lobbying the 
executive), communicative action or consciousness-raising (oral, e.g., songs 
or discussions or recitations/discourses from religious texts; written, e.g. 
writing by activists and media coverage; demonstrative, e.g., plays and eco- 
development camps), and reconstructive action (afforestation, soil 
conservation measures, alternative energy sources/devices like solar 
energy). 


Chipko: Regarding the level of scale of action, the Chipko movement's 
three strands have different perceptions. Appropriate Technologists (DGSM) 
prefer ecological action at a micro level, e.g., a group of village, for the 
viability of an alternative model of development. The Crusading Gandhians 
take worldwide lecture tours and tend ‘to think globally and act locally’, 
while the Appropriate Technologists have acted locally and occasionally 
thought locally too. The Marxists (USV) work in the itermediate range at 
the regional or at the most the state level, as KSSP did in Silent Valley. 
Chipko activists have taken confrontational action on several occasions. 
Among these, demonstrations, road blockades, fast, foot-marches, hugging 
trees were the major methods (Gadgil and Guha, 1994). Further, they also 
used communicative action. For instance, Ghanshyam Shailani, a folk poet, 
composed poems concerning ecological damages and therein suggested a 
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way out from cutting trees: to hug trees; the word ‘chipko’ was used by him 
for the first time in the local ecological context (Guha 1989; Shiva, 1989). 
Folk songs and reciting from ancient religious texts were also used for the 
purpose (Bandyopadhyay and Shiva, 1987). Bahuguna and Bhatt wrote 
articles in newspapers and magazines to mobilise the masses. Television 
and radio could not be used because they were controlled by the state then. 
Activists also briefed journalists about the action taken and proposed. In 
addition, the Appropriate Technologist group organised eco-development 
camps as well as took reconstructive action in the forms of afforestation, 
soil conservation, solar energy, etc. (Bhatt, 1990). 


Sarawak: In the early phase of the Sarawak movement, the activists at 
first personally appealed and negotiated with the loggers regarding adequate 
compensation for the use and damage of their lands. But when this failed, 
they made personal appeal to the King and the Prime Minister but could not 
meet them; however, they got media coverage. They also organised signature 
campaigns. When these, too, failed, they lodged reports of criminal 
trespassing to the police. When these institutionalised means failed to get 
results, they demonstrated before public authorities. Further, when even 
these failed, they selected new community leaders to sabotage the 
development projects and ultimately took up the most confrontational method 
of road blockade through human barricades on 12 major roads on 150 km 
long swathe across Baram and Limbang rivers in 1987, and later in 1991, 
1993 and so on. Thus there were three phases with different kinds of 
strategies: In the first consensual phase, they did not confront the loggers, 
rather appealed to and negotiated with them. In the second phase, they 
used strategies against the loggers/miners but before the public authorities 
within the provisions of law of the land (signature campaigns, demonstrations, 
lodging of police reports). In the third phase, they became disillusioned with 
the state and, therefore, used non-institutionalised means like sabotaging as 
well as the seven month-long road blockade. Further, with the help of local/ 
international human rights and environmental NGOs, the Sarawak movement 
also placed its case on the agenda of the European parliament, the 
Commonwealth Heads of States’ Conference, and the American House of 
Representatives; demonstrations by environmental groups, mainly Friends 
of the Earth, on behalf of Sarawak’s indigenous people, at the G-7 Economic 
Summit in London and also in Malaysian embassies in the G-7 countries 
ensured international media coverage, especially by CNN, BBC, European 
newspapers and Time magazine (Chai, 1992). 
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However, different NGOs working in the Sarawak movement had 
different strategies. For instance, WWE and MNS tended to lobby the 
available local officials while SAM tried to use global networks through its 
parent organisation, Friends of the Earth, to exert indirect influence. 


Silent Valley: This adopted a number of strategies like debates, publicity 
through the media, parliamentary and expert committees, demonstrations, 
court litigations (though the Kerala High Court dismissed the petition 
regarding restraining the government to construct the project), networking 
with international environmental NGOs, etc. (Sethi, 1993). Various private 
experts like Oza (1981) suggested declaring the entire Silent Valley as a 
World Heritage Site, while government expert Swaminathan suggested 
developing an area of 39,000 ha, comprising the Silent Valley forest, New 
Amarambalam reserve Biosphere Preserve. 


Anti-Chico Dam: When a survey on Chico dam II (in north Luzon) was 
started in 1974, Bontoc tribals demonstrated against this, wrote petitions to 
public authorities and organised rallies. Even the women prevented the survey 
teams from entering the area by disrobing and refusing to move from the 
road. The soldiers refused to arrest the women because they found the 
situation very embarrassing and potentially dangerous. Though ony 16 tribal 
villages were to be submerged under the project, the entire Luzon province 
mobilised behind the protest because of two factors rooted in the tribal 
tradition. 


First ‘a long history of village inter-marriages contributed to their mutual 
concern’; second, the traditional ‘peace-pact’ system or bondong (non- 
aggression agreements between villages to prevent hostilities and foster 
mutual defense treaties) facilitated a united opposition to the dam (Drucker, 
1986). The traditionally river Kalingas and Bontocs formed a ‘Kalinga- 
Bontoc Peace Pact Holders Association’ in Northern Luzon to fight for the 
common cause. Actually, this movement also had three phases in terms of 
the different strategies adopted: in the early phase, the indigenous people 
appealed peacefully on their own and gave petitions to authorities to stop 
the dam. In the second phase, when the NPA (New People’s Army) entered 
the scene, the activists dismantled survey camps and equipment. In the final 
phase, the movement as a reaction to the repressive police and troops became 
very violent and many activists (including the local leader Macliing Dulag) 
and many government employees were killed-in all there were more than 
100 killings by 1980 (Drucker, 1986; Hurst, 1990). The peace pacts also 
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A family in Narmada Valley : the people for whom development was meant 


decided not to co-operate with NPC (National Power Corporation) and if 
anybody was found working for NPC, he would be killed with impunity. 
Due to these tactics, NPC was compelled to take labour from outside, and 
the survey was carried out from the air. 


Save Narmada: It used many strategies like delegation, demonstration, 
court litigation, rallies, discussion in seminars/wokshops, fasts, dharnas (sit- 
in-strike), gherao (surrounding politician/officials), road blockades, struggle 
march and sometimes sabotaging public property, especially construction 
materials of SSP. Thus both violent and non-violent strategies were adopted 
by this movement. This movement has not taken up reconstructive activities 
like providing schooling and health services to the displaced people. As 
Medha Patkar believes that ‘the state has the responsibility and the people 
can only organise themselves to get those things for themselves... The entire 
system functions only on paper-the schools and dispensaries are run on 
paper-and we say we don’t want them’ (cited in Roy and Sen, 1992, 283). 


The movement’s strategies have been wide and comprehensive and 
cover organising women with veils in rural areas to mobilising journalists, 
experts, lawyers, intellectuals and people’s representatives at the state and 
national levels to contact with the Asia Desk and the senior Vice President 
of the World Bank. Though Patkar admits that ‘violent strategies seldom 
produce results. Instead, the strength that is inherent in the non-violent 
strategies can shake our system’, yet she feels a need for a combination of 
both (Roy and Sen, 1992, 297). But Patkar clarifies: ‘Attacking the injust 
system, attacking the targets and vested interests has to be part of our 
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strategies, but we have not attacked them with weapons at any time and | 
think only that constitutes violence. I don’t think one can change the world 
through a small armed revolution’ (cited in Roy and Sen, 1992, 298). 


Regarding the scale of action, this movement tries to work at the 
grassroots level but at the same time it does not want to be isolated from the 
outside world, because the reality is complex and inter-linked at different 
levels in different dimensions. Hence it attempts to see the linkages-picking 
up issue ‘rotted in micro-reality’ and ‘linking it to the total economy’ (Patkar, 
cited in Roy and Sen, 1992, 286). 


Amazonia Rubber Tappers: The Workers Party (PT). had an influence 
on the Xapuri Rural Workers Union of rubber-tappers—Chico Mendes was 
one of the founders of PT. While CINTAG and the church helped rubber- 
tappers in the early phase, they supported a strategy that encouraged tappers 
to accept indemnification and leave. On the contrary, Xapuri Rural Workers 
Unions, PT and independent national workers’ organisation, CUT (of which 
Mendes was a member) were firm that tappers’ posses (claims) were valid 
(Hecht and Cockburn, 1990). Apart from demonstrations, petitions, lobbying 
and rallies, the most important strategy of the rubber-tappers was organising 
‘empate’ (stand-off)-a combination of appeals, including class solidarity and 
intimidation, to persuade contract labourers to halt deforestation when the 
labourers hired by the ranchers and settlers arrived at the proposed sites to 
clear forest land. Another direct action was sending women and children 
unarmed to challenge (non-violently) the armed guards of the ranchers and 
settlers. Further, they also took the legal course of action to pressurise the 
landowners, and federal and local agencies. For instance, under the forest 
laws, the cutting of brazil-nut and rubber tree was prohibited and, secondly, 
they tried to pressurise the forest officials to check whether the ranchers 
had clearing licences; this worked since most of them did not have permission 
to cut trees. They started mobilisation at the local level but expanded upto 
the national level. 


Different mobilisation strategies, adopted by different ecological 
movements in the third world are comparatively illustrated in Table 5. 


Control 

The state, an opponent class, a private agnecy (contractor, trader, industrialist) 
or political party may try to control a social movement. These six movements 
in the third world are now alaysed from this angle. 
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Sarawak: Since most of the press in Sarawak was either owned by political 
leaders (who in turn were also owners of logging companies) or by the 
state, they tried to control the movement either by ignoring its significant 
action or publishing a distorted version given by the state authorities and/or 
logger/miners. The police often termed these actions as ‘mischief, illegal 
assembly and extortion’ (Sarawak Tribune: 22.11.83, cited in Chai, 1992, 
59) and accordingly the police took strong action against these protesters 
called ‘offenders’ or ‘instigators’! Similarly, when in June 1991 three new 
human blockades were set up by 500 indigenous people, the state owned 
barnama news agency blamed foreign interference and instigation, terming 
it a ‘new form of western imperialism’ (Chai, 1992, 59). Such tactics 
demobilised the movement by dividing the activists. 


Chipko: Both the state and the contractors tried to control the Chipko 
movement. The contractor, who was prevented from felling 300 ash trees 
in Mandal village in March-April 1973, and again prevented from cutting 
trees in the Phata forest, made the third attempt in December 1973 to cut 
trees in Phata. On Chipko activists’ resistance, he spread a rumour, in order 
to disintegrate them that DGSM wanted bribes! To counter this allegation, 
the activists called a meeting of villagers where the contractor was also 
invited. The countractor tried to intimidate the local people with threats and 
insults but the villagers did not budge from their stand, and ultimately the 
contractor retreated. This attempt to disintegrate the villagers (activists and 
supporters) is a kind of, ‘demobilisation by disintegration’. Another type 
of demobilisation of the Chipko movemnt occurred in early 1974. In Reni 
village of Chamoli district, the forest department had auctioned 2500 trees 
despite resistance from the activists. As an attempt of demobiliation, the 
then Uttar Pradesh state government suddenly announced the payment of 
compensation for the land acquired for military purposes (related to the 
Indo-China war in the early 1960’s), so the adult males of the village went 
to the town to collect it. On the same day, Chipko activists at Gopeshwar 
(district headquaters) and Joshimath (nearby town) to meet the officials of 
the forest department bordering Reni. Subsequently, contractors and forest 
officials went to the Reni forest in a bus to fell the auctioned trees! But the 
village women, led by Gaura Devi (an illiterate 50 year-old woman) resisted 
and blocked the way to the forest; thus 2500 trees were saved from felling 
(Bhatt, 1990). This tactic of the state to segregate the men from the women 


is another kind of demobilisation, which may be called, ‘demobilisation by 
division’. 
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Anti-Chico Dam: The first and foremost control from the state was in the 
form of PANAMIN (Presidential Assistant on National Minorities), an 
institution created in 1968 as a paternalistic attempt to help the tribals, but 
under the Marcos regime it became an instrument to move the tribals out of 
their land to make way for agri-business expansion and hydro-electric projects 
(Joel Rocamora, 1979, cited in Druckers, 1986). In 1975, PANAMIN went 
to the Bontoc and Kalinga villages in Luzon to persuade the villagers not to 
oppose the project by using the carrot and stick policy. First, he offered a 
positive incentive in food and clothing (bribe) and the provision of 
scholarships for students in colleges in Manila. When this did not work, as 
most of the scholarship recipients were found to be fictitious, he took tribal 
leaders to Manila for a supposed meeting with President Marcos and, instead 
of meeting with the President, compelled them to sign on blank papers, 
which were later forged as their support for the dam (a negative 
disincentive). But even this did not work. In another case, PANAMIN 
officials went to Kalinga village of Butbut where they got receptivity initially 
but PANAMIN divided the Kalingas and shook the regional peace-pact 
against the dam, and revived inter-village feuds. By mid-1976, Kalinga had 
become an armed camp, with activists set against both respresessive police/ 
troops and PANAMIN’s civil militia. Later military aid was extended to 
Butbut’s neighbouring Bontoc village of Sabangan (the site of Chico II). 
However, to the surprise of PANAMIN, Butbut and Sabangan joined hands 
against the state police. 


As other means of control, outsiders in general and NPA in particular 
were prohibited from entering the project area; there were indiscriminate 
arrests and killings of the activists, and communication and transport were 
disrupted (Goldsmith and Hildyard, 1984). This was a ‘demobilisation by 
repression’. NPA’s parent organisation, the Communist Party of The 
Philippines, was a part of the coalition of the anti-government political 
organisation, namely, the National Democratic Front. The Front was drawing 
its support mainly from peasant groups, trade unions and some elements 
from the Catholic church. NPA offered support to Bontoc and Kalinga in 
their struggle against the Chico dams, and at the same time won them as 
allies in a general fight against the Marcos regime (Winnacker, 1970). 


Silent Valley: Since the proposed dam was a project expected to provide 
electricity and irrigation, all political parties (including the Left) supported it. 
In fact, they passed a unanimous resolution in the Kerala State Legislature 
supporting the project and expressing concern over its delay. Second, an all- 
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-party delegation from Kerala met the then Prime Minister of India, Mr. 
Morarji Desai, on 4 April, 1978 and pressed for the early clearance of the 
project. Morarji Desai replied to the then Chief Minister of Kerala that in 
view of the state government’s commitment to comply with the safeguards 
suggested by the NCEPC Task Force, he had no objection in its 
implementation. Third, local political leaders formed a Silent Valley Scheme 
Protection Committee under the Presidentship of A.K.A. Rahiman. He 
mainly emphasised supposed benefits like 240 MW of power required to 
meet the needs by 1982, irrigation for raising additional crops in 10,000 has 
in Mallapuram and Palghat districts, and creation of employment of 3000 
persons in the seven year period of construction (Swaminathan, 1983). 
Thus a kind of ‘contra-movement’ was launched by the political class 
and its followers in Kerala. However, there was nothing like the repression 
of the movement activists. 


Save Narmada: Since most of the water and power is to be used by 
Gujarat state and its citizens, while the costs is borne by Madhya Pradesh 
people, there has been maximum opposition to this movement in M.P.. The 
pro-dam state government of Gujarat, urban people, some religious trusts 
and NGOs (ARCH Vahini), who publicise SSP as the ‘lifeline of Gujarat’ 
or Gujarat’s class of rich farmers who are determined for the cultivation of 
sugarcane and other cash crops. Second is the political class of almost all 
major political parties who accuse NBA of being ‘anti-national’, ‘anti-India’ 
and ‘anti-development’ and have even charged it as an agent of CIA, 
Naxalites and Pakistan! (Sanghavi, 1994, 537). In fact, when a film star 
from Mumbai, Amir Khan, supported the NBA’ direct action for opposing 
the. Narmada dam, Amit Thakur (from Bhartiya Janata Yuva Morcha) and 
others reacted and protested sharply: “We will protest till Amir Khan 
apologises. Our action reflects the pulse of Gujarat”. Similarly V. K. 
Saksena, chief of National Council for Civil Liberties, Ahmedabad remarked: 
“Amir has deeply hurt Gujarat’s sentiments” on Narmada dam (India Today, 
12 June, 2006). Therefore, films of Amir Khan are not allowed to be shown 
in cinema halls of Gujarat.Third is the rich class of urban industrialists who 
will get maximum power from the project. Gujarat tends to get political 
mileage out of this project in the electoral politics and the Central government 
did not want to annoy Gujarat politicians and industrialists, hence the dilly- 
dallying went on for years. The activists have been harassed and repressed 
by Gujarat police in various ways-beating, threats, lodging of false criminal 
cases and arrests of protesters. For instance, in January, 1993, 200 policemen 
ransacked houses and beat up tribals and fired several rounds in Anjanvara 
village in Jhabua district in M.P. Later they also arrested 21 villagers who 
were participants in the movement (Gadgil and Guha, 1995). This is 
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‘demobilisation by repression’. While NBA demanded for a drastic lowering 
of the height of the Sardar Sarovar dam, the Gujarat government made a 
pact with Rajasthan to demand an increase in its height by upto 100 metres, 
despite non-compliance of resettlement and environmental requirements; 
dam-supporters have no regard for law of the land or the constitution, not 
to say of morality and social justice; the Supreme Court of India allowed 
SSP authorities to raise the height of the dam beyond 90 metres. When 
NBA activists criticised this judgment by holding a people’s court, the 
Supreme Court issued a notice of contempt of court against them and 
ultimately Arundhati Roy, a novelist and supporter of NBA, was sentenced 
one day’s imprisonment in this regard. 


Amazonia Rubber Tappers 


This movement also faced opposition from the state as well as the opponent 
class of landowners and ranchers. The latter formed the organisation Uniao 
Democratica Rural (UDR). This organisation launched a contra- 
movement against the popular rubber tappers’ regime in the 1970s and 
early 1980s. When the movement got radicalised and empate (stand-off) 
was organised to resist deforestation, state repression too increased. Activists 
were arrested and forced to lie on the ground to be beaten by the police but 
often there was no place to house such a large number of people in the 
police stations (100 or more). Hence the protesters were ultimately released 
from custody (Mendes, cited in Hecht and Cockburn, 1990)-this too was 


Save the Amazon : a Greenpeace activist 
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‘demobilisation by repression’. A comparison of the different control 


mechanisms applied against these movements is given in Table 6: 


Table 6: Comparison of Control Mechanisms of Movements 


Opponent Private agency- 
class contractor, 
Industrialist/ 
trader 
Demobilisation Demobilisation 
by division by disintegration 
Silent Contra- 
Valley movement 
NBA Demobilisation | Contra- De- 
by repression movement organisation 


Amazonia 
Rubber 


Tappers 


Control/ 
Movement 


Political 
party 


Demobilisation 
by division 
and by 
repression 


Demobilisation 
by respression 
and by division 


Contra- 
movement 


Demobilisation 
by repression 


From Table 6, it is clear that the state has played an undemocratic, 
authoritarian and repressive role against the activists, especially in the anti- 
Chico, Sarawak, Save Narmada and Amazonia Rubber tappers’ movements. 
The activists of Silent Valley were not repressed because they did not take 
radical direct actions, and instead got mobilised through indirect means like 
the media and lobbying. Chipko activists were also not repressed because 
the then government did not align with the traders/contractors/industrialists, 
at least manifestly. Second, the movement did not provoke the state much, 
rather it blamed only the local and junior forest officials for conniving in the 
exploitation of forests; S. L. Bahuguna even praised the hi gh level politicians. 
Third, two important leaders of the movement, S. L. Bahuguna and C. P. 
Bhatt, are staunch Gandhians and enjoy good name and fame, hence any 
repression of these activists would have given a bad name to the government 
and the administration. Indirectly some political parties like B.J.P. also 
demobilised NBA activists in M.P. 
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Thus my fifth hypothesis that ‘state is neutral regarding ecological issues 
raised by the protesting people’ is disproved. Instead it emerges that the 
state is playing an active role in connivance with the upper classes of rich 
farmers, ranchers, land speculators, industrialists, traders and contractors 
in third world countries to suppress movements by the masses. 


Outcome: Results 


It is now clear that the Chipko movement achieved grand success in 
preventing the cutting of thousands of trees when in 1981 a 15 year ban on 
felling in Uttarakhand hill forests was declared by the then Prime Minister 
of India, Mrs. Indira Gandhi. However, its positive coutcome is more in its 
spread in length and breadth in India, especially as the Appiko movement in 
Karnataka State. Similarly, in Uttarakhand new issues like anti-alcoholism 
(led by USV) or resistance to the construction of Tehri dam on Bhageerathi 
river (led by V. D. Saklani and actively supported by S. L. Bahuguna) or 
opposition to Vishnuprayag dam on the Alaknanda river, close to the Valley 
of Flowers, (led by C. P. Bhatt) have been taken up by Chipko activists. 
Further, it broadened from a peasant movement (‘private face’) to ecological 
sustainability (‘public profile’). Further, its one strand has turned to 
reconstruction in a significant way - thus providing a new knowledge system 
and a new development paradigm rooted in Indian society. 


The Silent Valley movement, a truly ecological one, fully succeeded in 
achieving its goal. It sensitised the political class about the ills of mainstream 
development based on big dam technology; it opened a new debate about 
development without destruction. However, it succeeded more because of 
the charismatic leadership of Mrs. Indira Gandhi who wanted to enhance 
her image in the international environmentalist community (D’ Monte, 1985 
cited in Gadgil and Guha, 1995). 


The Sarawak movement did not succeed in achieving its immediate goal 
(to halt deforestation) but it generated worldwide consciousness about the 
fate of the rainforests: seen from the angle of the North as having wider 
repercussions for climate change and global warming, or from the angle of 
the national government as a sovereign right to development through 
unrestrained use and exploitation of Sarawak forests, or from the angle of 
an ecological movement for ‘ecological justice’ by focusing on the 
sustainability, mutual respect and inter-dependence of the ecosystem on 
the one hand and for need-based use by the indigenous forest dwellers, 1.e., 
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social justice, on the other. Later Longhouse Associations emerged in the 
Baram region with elected representatives and the tribal support PartyBans 
Dayak Sarawak ((PBDS) for ensuring their freeom. 


The anti-Chico dam movement succeeded in abandoning the hydro-project 
and thus was able to preserve the cultural identity of the indigenous people 
of Luzon, in the Philippines. The Save Narmada movement has been going 
on for quite long. It has not succeeded in the narrow sense of the term, in 
achieving its declared goals like abandoning the dam or even lowering its 
height but it has been fairly successful in the conscientisation of not only 
common people, NGOs and professionals in India but also those in the 
whole world. It has compelled the national government to declare a national 
rehabilitation policy for the first time; it has indirectly helped in the revival 
of the traditional tribal community’s self-rule at the village level, going beyond 
the Panchayati Raj (village council) in Scheduled Areas with tribal majority. 
With publicity in the international media and support from Northern NGOs, 
it was able to pressurise the World Bank to withdraw its financing in 1993. 
However, taking support from the Northern NGOs has also been looked 
down upon by a section of the people, intellectuals and activists in India as 
having undesired consequences for the sovereignty of the nation 


(Sethi, 1993). It is perhaps this fact which led to the consolidation of the 
claim made by the pro-dam people, rich farmers, industrialists and the state 
government of Gujarat that the movement is influenced by undesired foreign 


agencies which have been destablisng third world countries in some way or 
the other. 


Finally, the Amazonia Rubber Tappers’ Movement succeeded in getting 
extractive reserves carved out - thus an autonomous ‘political space’ has 
been created. However, they have still some challenges. For instance, there 
are about 15-18 million Amazonia Rubber tappers and Amerindians are 
relatively a minority (68,000); the remaining Amazonian farmers, taxi-drivers, 
‘wise forest managers’ and chancers are also to be considered for justice 
(Nugent, 1996). Second, the success of the movement has also led to some 
internal conflicts emerging among rubber tappers/Amerindians about the 
management of extractive reserves. Finally, they have to prove the 
sustainability of the extractive reserves. 


A comparison of the outcome (results) of these six movements are vividly 
shown in Table 7 below for better appreciation: 
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Table 7: Comparison of Outcome of Movements 


Chipko 


Silent 
Valley 


Narmada 


(NBA) 


check on deforestation; 
reconstruction; spread to 

other regions-Appiko 

movement in Karnataka; 

taking- up more issues like 
alcoholism, Tehri dam and 
Vishnuprayag dam (Uttarakhand); 
alternative development 
paradigm; right to 
local development. 


checking of loss of endangered 
animal species and rare 
evergreen rainforests; 
conscientisation for 
development without destruction. 


a national rehabilitation 
policy; mass conscientisation 
for a right to information; an 
alternative development 
paradigm; providing 
opportunity for Indian NGOs 
to have a united front. 


Anti- succeeded in preventing loss 
Chico of culture and ecology 


taking support from 
international governmental 
and non-governmental 
agencies created suspicion 


provided an opportunity for 

uniting indigenous tribals for 
forestconservation and 
use in community’s 

interests 


lack of internal leadership 
and being guided by 
international NGOs created 
suspicion, hence failed 
to prevent deforestation. 


non-inclusion of all 
Amazonians 


succeeded in getting 
extractive reserves; an 

alternative development 
paradigm 


Thus it is quite clear that the outcome of these movements have been, by 
and large, positive in terms of both range and depth. In fact, these movements 
have brought out the social-ecological issues at the core of both the 
governance and society at large. 


6 


AN ALTERNATIVE DEVELOPMENT 
PARADIGM 


Critique of the Mainstream Development Paradigm 


In these six ecological movements, two natural resources are at the centre 
of the conflict: first, forest-related: forest degradation through commercial 
logging (Sarawak, Chipko) or so-called modernisation through forest 
clearance for cattle ranching/road building/large-scale settlement on forest 
lands (Amazonia Rubber tappers); second, water-related: dam-construction 
for energy generation, flood-control and irrigation (Anti-Chico, Silent Valley, 
and NBA). However, in both types of state action, people have protested 
since their critical life issues are involved in these so-called developmental 
activities. As far as the responsibility for forest depletion is concerned, 
scholars and organisations are divided. For instance, regarding Sarawak 
forests, multi-lateral agencies like the World Bank, UNDP, international 
NGOs like the World Resource Institute as well as the national government 
of Malaysia have blamed shifting cultivation by indigenous tribals in Sarawak 
rather than commercial logging (The Ecologist, 1987,131). Their method 
of measurement is defined as the near-total clearance of forest cover, as it 
is very easy to assess it through aerial photography or remote-sensing 
satellites. But they ignore the fact that selective extraction in commercial 
logging does result in forest degradation as for every tree cut in Sarawak, 
five trees are damaged (F. Pearce, 1994). Another estimate puts this damage 
at 17 trees for every tree cut down (Nectau, 1987). Probably due to this 
difference in estimation, the government authorities do not give them due 
credence (Eccleston, 1996). Thus Pearce (1994), Nectau (1987) and 
Eccleston (1996) focus on forest degradation caused by logging. Three 
facts are notable in this context: first, due to road construction for logging, 
more forests (than actually auctioned to the loggers) are degraded; second, 
new accessibility to forests gives opportunity to illegal timber-thieves and 
trespassers to cut trees illegally; third, mechanised logging induces more 
damage to the trees not required by the loggers. On the other hand, researches 
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by Hatch as well as by Hong have confirmed that shifting cultivation has 
not increased significantly since 1970 in Sarawak. As the Chief Minister of 
Sarawak declared once: ‘shifting cultivation is on the decline, it is almost 
finished now’ (cited in Pearce, 1994, 32). Therefore, logging, which had 
been sped up in the 1980s and 1990s in Sarawak (in the decade of the 1980s 
timber exports doubled), is the primary cause of forest degradation, while 
shifting cultivation may also be contributing to it, albeit secondarily. 


Even when it comes to the question of constructing large dams, scholars 
are divided. A large dam or ‘major project’ is defined as one with a cultivable 
command area of more than 10,000 hectare, ‘medium’ between 2,000 and 
10,000 hectare, and a ‘minor’ below 2,000 hectare (Government of India). 
There are three opinions regarding large dams: developmental optimists, 
conditionalists, and negativists. 


a) Developmental Optimists: Particularly neo-classical economists, policy 
managers and developmentalists are for large dam construction because, 
in their opinion, it is the most cost-effective (in a narrow economic 
sense) and multi-purpose. World Bank, especially during the 1950s to 
the early 1990s, was the main protagonist of this view. 


b) Conditionalists: In their view large dams may be constructed but at 
geologically and ecologically appropriate sites only, and sufficient 
precautions need to be taken in advance. For instance, Blackwelder 
(Environmental Policy Institute), Philip Williams (Principal Philip Williams 
and Associates, San Francisco), Barbara Bramble (National Wildlife 
Federation, Washington) and Bruce M. Rich (Natural Resource Defence 
Council, Washington) are of this opinion. They have put forward 13 
separate conditional recommendations for large dam construction which 
are (Goldsmith and Hildyard, 1984): 


1. For Blackwelder and Rich, no dam should be built until an adequate 
environmental impact assessment has been done and made available 
to the public concerned. 


2. For Williams, water development projects should only be taken up 
if they benefit large sectors of the population rather than only the 
urban elite. 


3. For Williams, the scheme should favour labour-intensive economic 
activities. 


4. For Williams, it should allow the production of food crops for feeding 
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the local population rather than growing cash crops for exports. 


For Blackwelder, dams that would compromise public health and 
safety in such a way that would be unacceptable to the people 
affected, should not be constructed. 


For Bramble, Rich, and Blackwelder, dams if they adversely affect 
national parks, heritage sites, area of scientific and educational 
significance, tropical rainforests or areas of endangered animal 
species should not be built. 


For Blackwelder, a dam should be built only when it would not silt 
up within 100 years. 


For Blackwelder and Rich, dams should not be built if their associated 


irrigation schemes tend to lead to the salinisation of agricultural 
land. 


For Williams, the focus of funding should be ‘towards sustainable 
long-term resource enhancement rather than short-term resource 
exploitation’. 


For Blackwelder and Rich, dams should not be built ‘if they displace 
indigenous peoples from their homes and destroy their cultures’ or 
‘unless compensation is provided to ensure that the affected people 
are made no worse off, and preferably better off, than before’. 


For Blackwelder, dams which have significant engineering and/or 


safety problems (e.g., in a seismic zone or landslide areas) should 
not be built. 


For Blackwelder, dams should not be built at a place where they 
are likely to cause significant damage on estuarine or ocean fisheries. 


For Rich, dams should not be built if they tend to harm significantly 
the environment of a neighbouring country without its full consent. 


Negativists: According to negativists like Goldsmith and Hildyard (1984), 
Sanghavi (1995), Kothari and Bhartari (1984), Kothari and Parajuli 
(1993), and Kothari (1995) large dams necessarily bring serious 
problems, hence they are not desirable. Actually all these thirteen 
conditional recommendations mentioned above may be countered in 


that, in practice, if all these conditions are met, hardly any dams would 
be built. 
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Hence, any genuine objective environmental impact assessment of large 
dams is not made, and if it is made at all, then the team has neither the 
courage nor the morality to advise the government not to build such dams. 
Moreover, ‘the main motivation for commissioning environmental 
assessments is to rationalise decisions which have already been made’ 
(Goldsmith and Hildyard, 1984; 232). In Chico, Silent Valley and SSP dams, 
prior environmental impact assessment was not made, and SSP was started 
even before the approval by the national Planning Commission of India. 
Actually, in the case of SSP, the State government of Gujarat commissioned 
an ecological impact study by Maharaja Sayajirao University after the project 
had been sanctioned; it could not do adequate fieldwork and, therefore, 
mostly relied on data from governmental sources rather than basing on 
empirical data (Kalpavriksh, 1986). Further, the conditional approval was 
given by the Ministry of Environment and Forests, Government of India and 
those conditions were not fulfilled before the actual work started. 


Second, in SSP and Chico dams, the power was to be used mainly by 
the industries, rich farmers and urban consumers while the land losers were 
generally small peasants in rural areas (in M.P. in SSP case), whose production 
mode (food crop for subsistence) and consumption pattern is different from 
those of the rich farmers, urban consumers & industrialists. So the question 
arises whether the government can acquire the land of people without their 
consent? In India, for instance, since the 1950s, 1600 major dams and 
thousands of medium and minor dams have replaced at least 10-12 million 
persons (Kothari, 1996), though some scholars estimate it to 40 millions. 
Under the Land Acquisition Act (1896), anybody’s land can be acquired for 
the so-called ‘public purposes’ that in reality are nothing but euphemism for 
the purpose of the ‘government, industrialists and urban elite’. Even, the 
Supreme Court of India has declared this purpose and right of the state as 
the ultimate power of sovereignty under the ‘eminent domain’ principle. 
This is also the case in most of the third world countries. However, 
Government of India is considering a new law for land acquisition with the 
consent of farmers and payment at market rates along with adequate 
rehabilitation of the project-affected persons. 


Third, large dams are incompatible with labour-intensive activities like 
agriculture, or handicrafts or small-scale industries, due to affordability as 
well as the nature of work of subsistence peasants and artisans. Large 
dams have not been economically successful in the third world, and their 
maintenance and operational costs far exceed the revenue earned as water 
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taxes and electricity charges. For instance, in India, in 1979-80, the total 
national loss on irrigation projects was about Rs. 3480 million, which was 
ultimately met by the Government of India (Bandyopadhyay, 1986). 


Fourth, most of the dams encourage growing of cash crops to earn 
foreign exchange for the loan taken as well as for financing other projects; 
e.g. in the case of SSP, it is Gujarat’s rich farmers who are determined to 
grow sugarcane, as licences for sugar factories were already issued. Even 
the productivity after dam irrigation need not increase, rather in case of 
Tawa dam in M. P. the yield of wheat and maize declined in the post-dam 
period in 1978-79 (Mishra, 1986). 


Fifth, dams also create diseases and epidemics like malaria, bilharzia 
and schistosomiasis as has been found in many large dams (Goldsmith and 
Hildyard, 1984), 


Sixth, dams affect the rare rainforests along with rare medicinal plants 
(Amazonia, SSP, Sarawak, Silent Valley) and endangered animal species 
too (Silent Valley). 


Seventh, since rivers in the tropical areas in the third world carry high 
quantities of silt, it can not be guaranteed that dams like SSP will not silt up 
within 100 years. — , 


Eighth, canal 
irrigation during the British 
rule in India resulted in both 
water-logging and 
salinisation. As a study 
noted, ‘increasing salinity in 
irrigated soils on arid lands 
is practically universal’ (V. 
Kovda, cited in Goldsmith 
and Hildyard, 1984,235), 
hence it cannot be 
sustainable in the long run. 
In Madhya Pradesh, the 77% % 
Tawa dam scheme caused “QQ elon 
water-logging of 800 Pane ae. 


hectare of fertile land Mm 


(Mishra, 1986). There is Perils of progress: Chernobyl reactor after the 
disaster 


, a, 
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every likelihood of the same thing happening in the case of SSP. In India as 
a whole, irrigation water caused water-logging of 10 million hectare and 
another 25 million hectare were threatened with salinity in early 1980s 
(Bandyopadhyay, 1986). 


Ninth, almost all dams displace a large number of local people; SSP 
displaced more than 100,000 persons and Chico dam would have done the 
same. Silent Valley was an exception. 


Tenth, dams are also associated with, if not the cause for, earthquakes. 
Many areas of the third world are in the high seismic zone, hence are more 
prone to earthquakes. As a former Environment Commissioner of Madhya 
Pradesh warned about SSP that ‘a chain of reservoirs on Narmada could 
create seismic after-effects’ (cited in Kalpavriksh, 1986,228). 


Anti-Chico, Silent Valley, and Save Narmada movements’ ‘perception 
from below’ differed from the ‘perception from above’ of the policy-makers, 
financing agencies, contractors and industrialists (Table 1). 


Despite such contrasting perceptions of the people, on the one hand, 
and that of the state, industrialists, rich farmers and contractors, on the 
other, construction of large dams has been in practice in third world countries 
since their independence. For instance, in India, by 1979, 1554 large dams 
had been constructed and planned by the States of which the largest three 
were Maharashtra (631), Gujarat (276), and Madhya Pradesh (131) 
(Bandyopadhyay, 1986). These three States are also jointly involved in SSP. 
_ Why is there so much gap between the perceptions of the rulers and the 
ruled, between the upper and the lower classes? The first reason for this is 
political considerations or, what may be called, the ‘politics of damming the 
river and damning the people’; i.e., ‘promise a dam and win an election’ 
syndrome. In India, there were about 300 unfinished irrigation projects in 
late 1990s initiated under the illogical and undue pressure from some political 
representatives of the people many decades back taking inspiration from 
Jawaharlal Nehru who talked of dams as ‘temples of modern India’, but are 
now ‘unholy monuments of waste and greed’, a ‘grand political statement’, 
a great scandal ‘sucking money faster than a tubewell depletes ground 
water’ (Halarnkar, 1998, 42). To complete new irrigation projects and 
renovate the existing ones a huge sum of Rs. 412,720 million is required 
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against which only Rs. 26,000 million was available in 1998-99, and of 119 
incomplete major dams and canals, 24 have dragged on for more than 25 
years! (Harlarnkar, 1998). But politicians do not see this as a crisis; as a 
former Chief Minister of M. P. said: ‘In our culture we first fix the marriage 
and then give the money’ (cited in Halarnkar, 1998,42). 


Table .1: Contrasting Perceptions on Large Dam Construction 


Dam project | Perceptionfrom above | Perception from below 
(national development) | (at whose cost and for whom?) 


Sardar 


a) power generation a) power for use of rich farmers, 


Sarovar of 2700 MW industrialists and urban dwellers 
Project on b) Irrigation- 5 b) Irrigation mostly by farmers in 
Narmada million ha, Gujarat but peasants mostly from 
(India) c) to check floods, M.P. to lose lands along others in 
d) employment - Maharashtra and Gujarat -37000 ha 
generation, of land in 3 states to be submerged 


e) water for domestic 
and industrial use, 
f) To promote tourism. 


c) dam will cause flood and 
earthquakes, and submerge 
forests-a source of people’s 
livelihood, and cause siltation 

d) Temporary employment at the cost 
of losing permanent and secure 
livelihood-displacing 100,000 
persons, plus 140,000 others to be 
affected by canal and irrigation 
system 

e) Wrong data produced without 
specifying villages and urban 
centres to be provided drinking 
water. 

f) Tourism for the rich, at the cost of 
the submergence of temples 

g) No faith in govt. regarding 
compensation & rehabilitation, as 
land to be given for the land lost is 
not available-90% of land survey 
numbers given by Gujarat for 
rehabilitation are non-existent/false, 

h) ecological impact study 
commissioned by Gujarat govt. 
after the initiation of the project to 
justify it; over-estimation of 
benefits and under-estimation of 
environmental and social costs 

i) loss of tribals’ cultural identity. 
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Dam project | Perception from above Perception from below 
(national development) | (at whose cost and for whom?) 

Chico a) power generation— | a) power to be used by industries/ 

Dam, the LOlLOMW, urbanites, 

Philippines | b) irrigation leading b) loss of good agricultural land (1200 
to increased food rice terraces) and 2500 ha of coffee 
production, and fruit trees, of hunting/ fishing, 

c) uplifting ‘living and fruit trees, of hunting/ fishing, 
standards’ of tribals, | c) displacement of 100,000 to 140,000 

d) checking the decline tribals, 

in culture of the d) loss of culture, religious identity 

tribes affected and communal management of land, 

e) no faith in govt. regarding 
compensation/rehabilitation due to 
not consulting local people, not 
making data of cost-benefit public, 
no environmental impact study. 

f) dam construction as a means to get 

major contracts by the cronies of 

Marcos regime. 


Silent Valley 
dam on 
Kuntipuza 
(india) 


a) power generation- 
240 MW, 

b) irrigation of 10,000 ha, 

c) employment-3000 

persons during 

construction 


a) loss of three endangered animal 
species. 

b) loss of rare evergreen forests 
in 530 ha, 

c) temporary employment of labour 

will lead to cutting of wood for fuel. 


Source: Prepared from Hurst: 1990; Kalpavriksh et.al.: 1986; Swaminathan: 1983; Gadgil 
and Guha, 1995; Goldsmith and Hildyard, 1992 


The second reason is an opportunity for making money by the 
technocrats, contractors and traders. There is a massive corruption which 
surfaces in different ways: inflated estimates of projects, expenditure on 
unnecessary items, cut in purchase of construction materials, nepotism in 
awarding contracts and revision of estimates. 


The third reason is the role of financing agencies, multilateral or bilateral 
or national/state governments, which see it as a symbol of ‘visible grand 
achievement’ and find it easy to supervise, monitor and evaluate the project. 


Finally, many aspects become standardised, uniform and universal - rather 
than specific, diverse and local - hence no extra effort in terms of time and 
labour is required on the part of the officials and technocrats concerned. 
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An Alternative Development Paradigm 


These ecological movements have a vision of an alternative development 
that may be considered in terms of economy, polity, science and technology, 
consumption pattern, culture and society, and linkages to the world economy. 


Economy: Regarding economy, these movements share the view that 
primarily it is the capitalist mode of production that is responsible for the 
ecological destruction. Hence they reject it outright. As one observer aptly 
Says: ‘resistance is today the main form of ‘sustainable development’ (Tandon, 
1993,221). However, there is no consensus as to what should be the 
alternative. Even within the Chipko movement, for instance, there are 
different strands with different visions. Crusading Gandhians like Bahuguna, 
Shiva and others want an economy with highly dispersed power of decision- 
making. It is akin to the pre-colonial pre-capitalist mode of production. 
Romanticising the rural life during pre-capitalism, they focus on agrarian 
ecological problems and are hostile to modern industry. The second strand 
of ecological Marxists (USV) is for the state occupying ‘commanding heights’ 
of the economy with a 
centralised planning, 1.e., the 
socialistic mode. They aim at 
industrialisation on socialistic 
lines. Hence they focus on 
industrial ecological issues like 
pollution and workplace safety. 
A N OT a E R The third strand of 
‘appropriate technology’ 

fe =(DGSM) desires a mixed 
WO R L D economy with decentralised 
planning; it is for limited 
| : 6 industrialization, small cottage, 

| and agro-and forest produce 

| L ie based - industries (Gadgil and 
“4 PO SSI BI Guha, 1995). The AT strand 
; | is for the abolition of the 
. contractor system in the forest 
department and its 
replacement by co-operatives 
of local people, village councils 
An Irish Social Forum activist (Gram Panchayats) and forest 


ym 


Irish Social Fort 
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councils (Van Panchayats) (Bhatt, 1983). The Silent Valley movement was 
launched by Marxisant KSSP and naturally desires centralised planning where 
the state has to play a direct economic role - i.e., the socialistic mode. The 
anti-Chico dam movement was led by another Marxist-Maoist organisation 
NPA (New People’s Army) with a similar vision. The Sarawak movement 
latently tends to be close to mixed economy with decentralised planning, 
claiming that forests belong to the local people. Even timber industry under 
their control is desired (SAM, cited in Hurst 1990). The Amazonia Rubber 
tappers aimed at a collectivised ‘socialistic mode with decentralised planning’, 
regional development where rubber-tappers were recognised as ‘the true 
defenders of the forest’ (Hecht and Cockburn, 1990, 207-8). They wanted 
that under extractive reserves, the holdings would rest on collective 
‘condominium rights’, or long-term leases from the state, not privately owned, 
ensuring sustainable management and curbing any tendency of the tappers 
to indulge in speculation. They achieved this goal partly in the form of the 
creation of extractive reserves which are collectively controlled and managed 
by rubber-tappers where land sales to outsiders is not allowed and only non- 
destructive economic activities are permitted. Second, unlike normal Brazilian 
forest conservation units in which no form of productive activity is permitted, 
extractive reserve is ‘an attempt to reconcile the conservation of natural 
resources with their sustainable use in supporting rubber tappers ‘livelihoods’ 
(Hall, 1996). The NBA has a very clear vision of an alternative development 
paradigm of a democratic eco- socialistic economy with decentralised planning 
where the community would be the lowest unit of planning (Patkar). Further, 
it aims for social worker Jyotiba Phule’s indigenous development model in 
the form of creation of nullah, bunding on the hills, small check-dams, to 
harness rainwater and recharge ground water, constructing tanks and small 
reservoirs, soil conservation methods, using indigenous knowledge for 
exploring sources of water, with the help of ‘pandiyas’, use of forests only 
for fuel and fodder, employment and improving agriculture, literacy and 
health care (Sanghvi, 1994). 


Polity: In the Chipko movement, the Crusading Gandhian strand wants a 
highly decentralised democracy, rooted in ‘village republics’, the ecological 
Marxists want a rule of the proletariat, while the appropriate technologists 
want a decentralised democracy with the participation of excluded segments 
like women and lower castes - a synthesis of Gandhism and socialism (Gadgil 
and Guha, 1995). Therein emerged a demand for a new state of Uttarakhand 
comprising of all contiguous hill districts of Garhwal and Kumaon regions of 
the central Himalayas. At the end of 2000 A.D. this became a reality. Anti- 
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Chico and Silent Valley movements wanted socialistic rule by the proletariat, 
while the Sarawak movement wants a decentralised democracy. NBA wants 
a democratic and environmental socialism - ‘a combination of green and 
red ecological values and ideas’ - and participatory decision-making (Patkar, 
cited in Roy and Sen, 1992, 282-85). After the failure of negotiations with 
the Gujarat government during the struggle march (in December 1990— 
January 1991), NBA took a decision for ‘total non-cooperation’ with the 
government by not allowing officials to enter the affected villages; they also 
decided to fight for ‘our rule in our villages’. NBA holds the state apparatus 
to be illegitimate and repressive. Their ‘three levels of politics - local, 
sangathan and Aandolan - together show the possibilities as well as 
limitations’ (Baviskar, 1997,234). The Amazon rubber tappers’ movement 
also wants democratic socialism. 


Science and Technology: In the Chipko movement, the Crusading 
Gandhian strand rejects western modern science and technology as these 
are held primarily responsible for ecological destruction. Western forestry 
science is based on reductionism as it sunders forestry from water 
management, agriculture and animal husbandry; it has also reduced the 
diversity of life to the dead product, wood, and, in turn, to commercially 


viable wood only. On the contrary, in alternative ‘feminine forestry science’, 
\\ \ ‘ ei # , e. 
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Cravings for an alternative development paradigm : 
World Social Forum meet, Mumbai 
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productivity, yield and economic value are defined for nature and women’s 
work as ‘satisfying basic needs through an integrated ecosystem managed 
for multi-purpose utilisation’ (Shiva, 1989, 64). Thus the indigenous knowledge 
system is to be used the most. For instance, in Kangad village of Garhwal, 
women of the Mahila Mandal Dal (the women wing of Chipko) succeeded 
in conserving forests in three ways: first, they did not allow the forest 
department to fell trees; second, they have been guarding the forest in teams 
of 15-20 by rotation; third, they did not allow the forest department to plant 
exotic poplars and forced them to bring diverse indigenous fodder species 
instead (Shiva, 1989). Here the rate of technological change is slow. In the 
ecological Marxist strand, modern science is given top priority for rational 
use of resources and encountering the superstitions and irrational rituals. 
They want a high rate of technological change while the appropriate 
technologists (AT) make a synthesis of modern and traditional knowledge 
systems, big and small scales of technology, agriculture and industry; hence 
a moderate rate of technological change (Gadgil and Guha, 1995). The AT 
strand has practically done very appreciable work in devising energy-saving 
cooking stoves, labour intensive small check dams and, soil conservation 
measures for preventing landslides in the hills. The anti-Chico movement is 
not explicit about the role of science and technology, yet from its Marxian 
leanings it may imply a support for modern science and a high rate of 
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technology. The Sarawak and Amazonia rubber tappers movements are 
also not very explicit on this aspect, but from their insistence on ‘indigenous 
culture it may be inferred that they prefer the indigenous knowledge system 
to modern science and technology. The Silent Valley movement stood for 
modern science; it launched the ‘science to the people’ movement and through 
a public interest science with a parallel group of committed scientific experts 
from economics, botany and ecology, it proved the irrationality and non- 
viability of the proposed dam on Kuntipuza river. It stood for a high rate of 
technological change. NBA is for a cautious use of science for mass- 
awakening among rural tribals and peasants, and it wants to use technology 
at a smaller scale and rate with the recognition of local people’s indigenous 
knowledge. 


Consumption Pattern: In Chipko, the Crusading Gandhian strand blamed 
consumerism and materialistic modern ways of life for ecological degradation 
that is a moral problem; hence it wants limited consumption through moral 
choice. The ecological Marxist strand blamed the unequal access to 
resources for degradation since the rich destroy the natural resources for 
the sake of profit while the poor do so for the sake of survival (the Crusading 
Gandhians would deny the latter); hence it wants limited consumption on 
grounds of equity. On the other hand, the appropriate technologists took a 
middle path and wanted consumption patterns to be limited on grounds of 
both equity and ecological sustainability. The anti-Chico, Silent Valley and 
Amazonia rubber tappers’ movements wanted limited consumption more 
on grounds of equity, while NBA has a broader view and wants limited 
consumption on grounds of equity, morality and ecological sustainability. 


Culture And Society: In Chipko, the Crusading Gandhians were concerned 
with the traditional Indian ‘forest culture’ (Aranya samskriti) wherein the 
‘Aranyani’ (Goddess of the forest) was considered as the primary source 
of life and fertility (Shiva, 1989). It accepted the idealistic values of Eastern 
religions like Hinduism which rejects materialistic values and wasteful 
lifestyles. It is for a ‘moral society’ based on the Gandhian ideal of a mythical 
Ram Rajya (Rule of Lord Rama). On the other hand, the ecological Marxists 
wanted an economically equitable and just society, while the AT strand 
wanted an economically and politically equitable society with the preservation 
of relevant traditional values as well as taking relevant values from the west 
(Gadgil and Guha, 1995). The AT strand also protested against social evils 
and injustice. Its motto was: Before we begin to green the land, we must 
green the people. Those who do not have a voice must begin to shout” 
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(Bhatt, 1994, 136). The anti-Chico and Silent Valley movements, by 
implication, are for an economically equitable society (with cultural identity 
of tribals in the case of the former). The Sarawak and Amazonia rubber 
tappers movements are also for preserving the cultural identity of indigenous 
peoples, and for a socially and economically equitable society. NBA is for 
changinge the entire lifestyle based on greed, consumerism and capitalistic 
mode of mass production; hence it stands for production by the masses and 
wants a synthesis of red and green values, a kind of ‘environmental 
socialism’. Thus it is for a holistic vision of an economically, socially and 
politically equitable society with cultural and natural diversity. Further, it 
puts a new cultural theme of humaneness in lieu of caste-religious 
discrimination. 


Linkage to World Economy: In Chipko, all strands recognise only a weak 
linkage with the world economy (Gadgil and Guha, 1995). Similarly, the 
Sarawak, Amazonia rubber tappers and NBA movements also share the 
same view, while.the view of the anti-Chico and Silent Valley movements is 
not very manifest, but, by their Marxist leanings, they, too, tend to share the 
same view. Thus these movements’ views on economy, polity, science and 
technology, consumption, culture and society, and linkage to world economy 
is shown in Table 2. 


Thus most of these movements have a_ vision of an alternative 
development paradigm. While the Crusading Gandhian strand of Chipko is 
close to the deep ecology approach (rooted in Gandhian philosophy), its 
ecological Marxist strand (USV) is close to eco-Marxism, and the 
Appropriate Technology strand is close to a synthesis of neo-Marxism and 
Schumacher’s ‘intermediate technology’ (rooted in Gandhism and Buddhism). 
The anti-Chico dam movement is close to neo-Marxism, the Sarawak 
movement is close to deep ecology, the Silent Valley movement is close to 
deep ecology, the Amazonia Rubber Tappers Movement is close to neo- 
Marxism, and NBA is close to a synthesis of Gandhism and neo-Marxism. 
As far as their vision about the future of society is concerned, all of them 
want an equitable and just society, of course, with varying focus on economic 
or social or political equity. 


Among these six movements, three movements - Chipko, Amazonia 
Rubber Tappers Movement and NBA - have been more mass-based and 
have a clear alternative vision of development. They focus more on rural 
area-based small-scale industrialisation where there would be a need-based 
production by the masses, not greed-based “mass production’ as in capitalism. 
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In practice, as a reconstructive mode, the Amazonia rubber tappers 
movement has been collectively managing the extractive reserves while the 
AT strand of Chipko has been building small check dams, taking soil 
conservation measures, devising improved cooking stoves for energy-saving 
and organising eco-development camps by combining collective conservation, 
afforestation and education. It has reached a stage of ‘critical autonomy’ in 
Uttarakhand as a new State. NBA does not believe in providing services 
like education and health, but pressurises the government to improve these 
services. However, it has been involved in mass conscientisation through 
‘movement scaling-up’, i.e., it has significantly contributed to the birth of a 
macro organisation called the Bharat Jan Andolan (BJA) which is an outcome 
of the Harsud rally in September 1989 (a town that submerged due to 
increasing of the height of Sardar Sarovar dam). Its objectives are (a) to 
co-ordinate collective action against environmentally destructive policies 
and practices; (b) to provide national solidarity to local ecological struggles; 
(c) to mobilise wider public opinion on the need for a new development 
path; and (d) to work towards an alternative vision, ecologically sustainable 
and socially just, for India’s future (Gadgil and Guha, 1995). It has joined 
groups representing construction workers, fishermen and other non-political 
party groups. BJA, along with Indian ecologists, perceives that the 
intensification of the natural resource conflicts is a direct implication of 
resource-intensive and capital-intensive development based on the western 
experience. As Gadgil and Guha observe: “India has thus become effectively 
organised as a democracy of the omnivores, for the omnivores, (and) by the 
omnivores. This is a system in which the interests of the huge numbers of 
ecosystem people and ecological refugees can be largely ignored. The 
omnivores capture the resources by using the state apparatus, while passing 
the costs of resource capture on the rest of the population (1995, 45). This 


is also true about other third world countries - especially the Philippines, 
Malaysia and Brazil. 


Policy Implications: What is te be done? 


From the discussion so far it may be concluded that the people do not reject 


‘development’ per se, but want a different kind of development which may 
have following salient features: 


First, regarding technology, the indigenous knowledge system is to be 
used in different activities in different degrees and extents depending on the 
spatial-temporal context. Though indigenous knowledge is not lab-tested, it 
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is time-tested, experience-tested and life-tested, with a practice of non- 
hierarchical learning through mutual dialogue and coilective inquiry for 
building each other (uakana) and sharpening each other (uglolana) 
(Rahman, 1993, 222). It does not mean that indigenous knowledge should 
not be modified and updated with the change in time and place. As D. R. 


Gadgil (cited in Schumacher, 1973) suggested that one or more of the three 
ways should be pursued: 


a) improvement of traditional technology; 


b) adjustment and adaptation—adapting advanced technology to suit local 
conditions depending on raw materials (e.g., fuel ), (not ‘adoption’ ); 


Cc) innovative experiential research— going beyond adaptation and 
adjustment. 


More often indigenous technology is cheaper and easily accessible to 
the masses. For instance, it costs only Rs. 12,000 to irrigate one hectare of 
land with a tank or tubewell while irrigating the same with a dam or canal 
costs more than Rs. 50,000 (Halarnkar, 1998). Thus alternative renewable 
resources like wind, solar, micro hydroelectric unit, biogas and animal power 
could be generated at cheaper rates without ecological damage. Apart from 
technical knowledge, indigenous cultural knowledge is also relevant as it 
has some (not all) sound traditions, customs and rituals which are ecologically 
friendly and sustainable. These are to be revived by giving more space to 
civil society by curtailing the hegemony of the all-pervasive state’s ‘scientific 
knowledge power’. Further, the scale of technology should also be small as 
‘small is powerful’ due to less initial capital, shorter gestation period, and 
because it is easily maintainable by the local community, without involving 
the national bureaucracy (Agarwal and Narain, 1985). Many developing 
countries like India and China have a history of small hydroelectric units. In 
India, the first small hydel unit of 200 KW capacity was installed in Darjeeling 
in 1887. In China, in 1980, there were more than 88,000 small hydel units 
with a total capacity of 6,929 MW, generating - then about one-third of all 
electricity consumed in the rural areas in China; of it over 86,000 units had 
an installed capacity of less than 0.5 MW each and accounted for 60 per 
cent of the total installed capacity of small hydro units. In China, the small 
hydel units are financed by the local community and subsidised one-fourth 
to one-third of the total investment by the government; low-interest loans 
are provided to communities for this purpose. Small units are generally 
integrated to form a local grid and even a national grid when certain conditions 
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are fulfilled. AO.S MW unit can energise 100 watt bulbs in 5000 households 
(Agarwal and Narain, 1985). 


Hence, the question of technology should not be left to the technocrats 
or bureaucracy which makes wrong choices since it is ‘cut-off from valuable 
information and feedback’ which consumers provide on technologies and 
products, as happened in Eastern Europe (Bhalla and Reddy, 1993). Public 
interest modern science and technology would be more useful in areas like 
communication, while indigenous knowledge of the community, being used 
for several generations, would be more useful/practical in sustainable 
agriculture, irrigation, and forest management that are collective activities. 
Thus there is a need for the indigenisation of technology. In short, the 
technology should be need-oriented, endogenous, self-reliant, ecologically 
sound, and based on structural transformations, that would alter social, 
economic and power relations so as to realise the conditions for self- 
management and the participation of the masses (Sagasti, 1979). 


To achieve this goal, there should be a genuine mutual dialogue and 
trust between the experimental knowledge of the scientists, extension services 
of the extensionists and the life-experiences of the rural people in harmony 
with nature. This may be ensured when all the members of the community, 
irrespective of their caste, class and creed, are genuinely included in the 
management of common property resources available at the local level, and 
are also guaranteed the sharing of benefits accruing from them equally. 


Second, the market is inadequate as most of the small peasants are 
often outside the market economy, or ‘compulsorily involved’ (Krishna 
Bhardwaj) and it can not provide necessary infra-structure and delivery of 
essential goods to the poor. Therefore, the state has to function as a facilitator 
for the deprived masses. For achieving this goal, the politicians and bureaucrats 
have to change from a closed to open attitude to social creation, to generating 
creativity and human dignity in place of control and the ‘dependency 
syndrome’. The state should take strong action against the elites and 


criminals, e.g., timber mafia, who for their greed behave irresponsibly at the 
cost of the subaltern groups. 


Third, the structure of production is to be changed from the capitalist 
mode to the non-capitalist mode. Now, at this stage it is very difficult to go 
back to the pre-capitalist mode in toto, though some features could be 
adapted. Dayaks of Sarawak, Igorots of the Philippines, and rubber tappers 
and indigenous Indians of Amazonia, Brazil have been sustainably practising 
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agriculture and sustaining forests under communal management for centuries 
through their traditional institutional mechanisms of control of common 
property resources. Their technology could be improved to overcome 
drudgery and production could be enhanced without causing ecological 
damage. Gandhian economist J. C. Kumarappa categorised the economies 
into five types: parasitic, predatory, enterprise, gregation and service; while 
parasitic and predatory economies lead to violence, the enterprise and 
gregation economies are violent but with a growing desire for non-violence, 
the service economy leads to ‘peace, permanence and non-violence’ (cited 
in Krishna Murthy, 1993, 54). There are undoubtedly the advantages of 
decentralised village industries in the third world: 


a) itmakes for more even distribution of wealth and makes people tolerant; 


b) here a large part of the cost goes to pay for labour; hence better 
distribution of purchasing powers leads to effective demand and 
production is directly linked to the supply of needs; 


c) as each producer becomes an entrepreneur, the average intelligence of 
the nation will increase; 


d) market being close to the centre of production, there is no difficulty in 
selling goods and there is no need to create an artificial market by 
forced salesmanship; 


e) in the absence of centralisation of power or wealth, there will be less 
possibility of disturbance of peace at the national level (Kumarappa, 
cited in Subramaniam, 1993). 


On the contrary, losses from the violent, impermanent and non-peaceful 
modes of large dams or logging are so much and so many, that these are 
‘anti-people’ as people are multidimensionally disempowered by these modes. 
Unfortunately, the adverse impacts of large dams can not be prevented and 
mitigated. 


Fourth, there is also the question of priority. No doubt, agriculture in 
the third world needs a secure source of irrigation in order to face the 
challenges of the vagaries of the weather as well as food shortages, but the 
drinking water problem can not be delayed further. In most of the dam 
construction projects, providing drinking water is the last thing on the agenda. 
The seriousness of this problem may be understood from the fact that in 
India, in 1985, there were 750 ‘no source villages’, 1.€., no safe water sources 
within 1.6 km but the number of ‘no source villages’ had increased to 65,000 
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in 1996 primarily because of contamination, sources drying up and system 
breakdowns (Planning Commission, Government of India, cited in Halamkar, 
1998, 40). In 2007, about 5% of India’s six lakh villages did not have safe 
drinking water: In the case of SSP also, it is the last in priority, and even the 
authorities have not made public the list of villages and urban centres that 
will be provided drinking water facilities. This is so because equity aspect is 
often ignored in large dams wherein the costs are borne by small peasants 
and labourers while the benefits are taken away by rich farmers, 
industrustrialists and urban consumers. 


Fifth, there should be a change in the values of consumerism and 
wasteful lifestyle mainly of the rich classes who ‘afford to waste’. 
Consumerism is generated by the ‘mass production for profit’ and promoted 
by various kinds of advertisements through the mass media (‘hidden 
persuader’ ). Hence there is a need for legally curbing alluring advertisements 
for over-consumption and also a mass awakening to resist them. As Gandhi 
said “Our civilisation, our culture, our Swaraj depend not upon multiplying 
our wants, self-indulgence, but upon restricting our wants, self-denial’ (cited 
in Subramaniam, 1993, 14). 


Sixth, population often has an indirect bearing on the use of ecological 
resources but, except the AT strand of the Chipko movement, the other 
movements have not focused on the issue of population growth though deep 
ecologists have been very particular about it. This implies that they want to 
limit the overall consumption of natural resources more by changing 
consumption patterns than by reducing the number of births. No doubt, 
consumption patterns do have a bearing on the overall use of natural resources, 
yet there should be an adequate focus on ‘family planning’ or ‘planned 
parenthood’ (not forced ‘population control’) through long term measures 
like education and employment of women, improving reproductive health 
and sanitary conditions, reducing the infant mortality rate by providing better 
child and mother healthcare facilities, provision of social security in old age 
as well as short term incentives. 


Seventh, the objective of development should be collective self- 
empowerment, i.e., development with the people, not for the people. Actually, 
people’s genuine participation with the collective decision-making power 
should be ensured at all stages: selection, formulation, implementation, 
monitoring and evaluation of programmes, projects and schemes so that 
any development activity is based on the felt needs of the local people and 
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is not dictated from outside the community. But his will not be possible 
without genuine democratic decentralisation in all spheres of life - economic, 
political, social, ecological and cultural - and at all levels (local, subnational/ 
state and national) because decentralisation promotes face-to-face contact, 
hence not only is there more motivation and creativity but it also reduces the 
scope of mismanagement, leakage (grabbing by the ineligible) and corruption. 
That is, a village council or municipality should be made economically sound 
to take up schemes of, say, forest management on its own regarding location 
of plantation, choice of plant species, protection and distribution, as DGSM 
does. It should be empowered to make rules of use and control of natural 
resources in its vicinity. If a government indulges in commercialisation of 
natural resources and auctions trees to industrialists/contractors, thus taking 
away the revenue, and expects the villagers to protect forests, it will be the 
eighth wonder of the world! The government has to take initiatives to build 
mutual confidence with the people to jointly develop a partnership with nature 
wherein natural resources would be used for the fulfilment of the vital needs 
of the people. Villages may be allotted some areas to grow forests whose 
resources will be used for the development of the concerned village. There 
is a need for a proper mix of freedom and decentralised planning (bottom- 
up) at village and district levels - at the discretion, initiative and genius of the 
local communities - by reducing the powers of the state and national 
governments in all spheres of life. However, there should not be a 
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standardised model for all villages/districts with a ‘blueprint’ approach but a 
diversified flexible and dynamic ‘process’ approach varying as per local 
conditions and requirements. This should reverse the present ‘people out, 
contractor/bureaucrat in’ policy for a ‘people in, contractor/bureaucrat out’ 
policy. Community based organisations (CBOs) are better than NGOs; 
actually it is the community, not its so-called representatives that is the 
ultimate master of its fate. This aspect was emphasised long ago by James 
Y. C. Yen, of the Rural Reconstruction Movement, in China in the 1920s, 
whose credo was (cited in Korten, 1993, 210): 


“Go to the people 

Live among the people 

Learn from the people 

Plan with the people 

Work with the people 

Start with what the people know Build on what the people have 
Teach by showing; learn by doing 

Not a showcase but a pattern 

Not odds and ends but a system 

Not piecemeal but integrated approach 
Not to conform but to transform 

Not relief but release’. 


But here two caveats are essential: first, the term ‘people’ does not imply 
undifferentiation, hence the marginalised subaltern groups’ interests are to be 
given primacy; second, all, ‘people’s views’ should not be taken for granted 
‘uncritically’ since there is also the apprehension of outdated and exploitative 
practices in vogue in certain regions at a particular time and place. 


Eighth, the ultimate goal of development should be ‘collective self- 
reliance’ where there is collective co-operation at the local level in production 
and trade; but it is not self-sufficiency with tight walls around all units of 
production. This also means elimination of the ‘dependency syndrome’. 
People should also come out of their short-sightedness for small gains and 
narrow interests by expecting all petty works from the government and 
administration. This is to be achieved at all levels successively: local, sub- 
national, national, sub-regional and regional (third world). As Galtung puts 
forward the principle of concentric solidarity; “start the search for a partner 
in this type of co-operation in another community at the same level in the 
same district; if that does not work, have the district co-operate with another 
district in the same province; if that, does not work, have the province search 
for another province in the same country; if that does not work, cooperate 
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with another country in the same sub-region... ; if that does not work, try 
the larger region .. ; if that does not work, try for third world co-operation - 
and ultimately if that does not work either, some type of exchange and co- 
operation with the traditional centre countries” (1980, 25-26). 


Ninth, the whole notion of ‘development aid’ (as in the case of Amazon 
forest, Chico dam, and SSP) is to be questioned. Its quality should be changed 
from ‘despotic paternalism’ to ‘partnership’ of the affected people with 
adequate transparency, and an in-built mechanism of right to information to 
the mass media, concerned states and local people. Finally, the need of the 
hour is not ‘structural adjustment’ policies as a panacea for all economic 
problems in developing countries - which have rather resulted in over-use 
of land, soil erosion and more deforestation for fuel wood due to the abolition 
of subsidies on fertilisers, cooking gas and irrigation. Instead, there is a 
genuine need for structural changes in global capitalism, especially the 
adverse terms of world trade where the third world countries do not get the 
actual price for their commodities, mainly primary products based on natural 
resources, hence resulting in more exploitation of natural resources. 
Therefore, these movements want a weak linkage with the world economy. 
Hence, the multilateral agencies, too, need to be changed fundamentally to 
accommodate the interests of the third world in real sense. 


Thus in this book various approaches to social movements have been 
analysed but only ecocentric, eco-Marxist and postmodernist approaches 
were found in a better position to understand the ecological movements in 
the Third World. However, each of these sees only one dimension of the 
reality. Hence, a multi-dimensional critical disempowerment approach is 
suggested here as it takes into account the inter-related social, economic, 
political, ecological and cultural-spiritual dimensions. Hence an attempt has 
been made to synthesise ecocentric, eco-Marxist and post-modernist views, 
i.e., a combination of ‘green-green’ (natural diversity), ‘red-green’ (politico- 
economic equity and justice) and cultural diversity respectively. Further, in 
the analysis of six ecological movements in the third world findings of this 
study are as follows: first, ecological movements are not sudden and 
spontaneous outburst, rather a result of a collectively organised sustained 
effort to challenge the system either in part or in whole. Second, the ecological 
movements in the third world, by and large, focus on critical life issues of 
livelihood, culture, spirituality and morality together. Third, while in a purely 
ecological movement like Silent Valley movement middle class is in the 
forefront of the struggle, in the social-ecological movements like Chipko, 
Narmada Valley, Anti-Chico, Sarawak and Amazonia rubber-tappers’ 
movements, the subaltern groups are in the forefront of the struggle. Fourth, 
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a generalisation can not be made that all political parties are averse to the 
ecological movements, rather it depends on the specific context, nature of 
the issues involved and the kind of the leadership. That is why in Chipko, 
Silent Valley, Anti-Chico, and Amazonia rubber tappers’ movements, leftist 
political parties’ offshoot organisations have been actively involved. Fifth, 
state has played a partisan role in favour of the upper classes of traders, 
industrialists, contractors and rich farmers and that is why it has consistently 
repressed the movements in various ways. However, the charismatic 
leadership of the head of national government (in case of Chipko and Silent 
Valley) or the political change towards democratisation (in case of Anti- 
Chico and Amazonia rubber tappers) is conducive to the success of a 
movement. But its overall success ultimately depends on the vision, 
mobilisation capacity and partnership potential of the internal leadership. 


Finally, these movements have a vision of an alternative development 
paradigm, manifest or latent-though their modes and forms vary. Their 
ultimate goals to be achieved are the cultural identity of the local people, 
collective self-empowerment and self-reliance, ecological stability and 
sustainability, and equity-and justice-based society. These movements have 
challenged not only the national and state governments’ top-bottom planning 
perspective but also the multi-lateral agencies (that provide aid and loans) 
as well as the prevailing world system that is more inclined towards the 
North at the cost of the South. 


Thus we find that ecological movements have provided adequate 
opportunity to redefine the relationship between nature and culture, and 
between humans and non-humans for a better future of our next generations. 
In India, Nadi Bachao Andolan and Ganga Bachao Andolan are taking roots. 
Jal Biradari and Tarun Bharat Sangh, under the able leadership of Rajendra 
Singh, have launched river protection ‘Satyagraha’ and want that river Gan ga 
should be declared a national symbol under National Symbols Act. All of us 
have to realise the immediate ecological problems and the ensuing problems 
due to our own activities like construction of large dams, deforestation, 
abuse of ground water in non-sustainable ways, etc. We have to think 
globally and act locally for an alternative development paradi gm at the earliest. 
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Ecology and development go hand in hand 
in a sustainable society. However, in many 
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are infringing upon the environment and 
people's ways of living. It has engendered 
protest movements in various parts of the 
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prominent environmental _movements in 
India and other developing countries. 
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